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CHAPTER I. 

THE AFFAIR IN THE HAY-MOW. 

Dennison Craigie sat in the small, stuffy car 
of the afternoon freight train and waited with 
what patience he could muster for the engine to 
come back and pull the caboose down to the 
station. 

Thirty minutes had passed and the caboose, 
after numerous bumps and wrenches, had been 
left solitary on a long spur that seemed a good 
half mile up the road. Long lines of cars, some 
empty, some full, had been shunted and pushed 
up and down the various switches until the sole 
occupant of the cab was ready to believe that 
all the rolling stock of the entire line had been 
concentrated at Craigie. 

From up the car window nothing could be 
seen but lumber, pile after pile, filling the yards, 
lined up along the switches, and overflowing 
into the fields on either side of the tracks. 

The big engine, having singled out all the 
cars billed for Gillies Port and Carnoustie at the 
end of the line, came back again and with re- 
doubled energy set to work to place the long 
lines of empties at the designated points. 

The lone passenger, with an exclamation of 
disgust, picked up his grip and left the car, 
determined to walk. At the station he could 
telephone for a conveyance to take him over to 
the town. 

At the steps he paused and surveyed the 
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deep, muddy roadway between the switch 
and the piles of lumber. Many wagons of 
fresh lumber were being unloadeed into cars, 
or on top of other piles in any convenient spot. 

Three times Dennison had to get out of the 
way of the puffing monster as it pushed or pulled 
its gathering train, and his progress was slow 
enough. Presently the engine with a string of 
empties, and the caboose went by as if off 
for good. Craigie stepped back upon the main 
line. The noise and rattle of the departing 
freight deafened the ears of the traveller to all 
other sounds, but he suddenly saw the frantic 
gestures of a red-faced man who was leaning out 
above the barricaded door of a box car on the 
switch, and roaring out a warning. The travellei 
hurriedly looked behind him where the man's 
warning fingers were pointed. Some cars were 
coming down the grade and were almost upon 
him. 

When Craigie rose unscathed from the cin- 
ders and gravel at the end of the ties he 
brushed the dirt from his hat and overcoat, and 
looked up at the man who had saved him. 

The man's face was still there, a little paler, 
but looking down upon the young man with a 
broad grin. 

"A close shave, that!" he bawled above the 
noise of the runaway cars. "Wait a minute and 
oi'll come round." The man had a strong Irish 
accent, and rolled his r's in a deep bass. 

Dennison Craigie picked up the corner of his 
great coat that was lying inside the rail and 
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looked at it with something of a lump in his 
throat. Death had approached him before, but 
not in so unexpected a guise. Once blasting in 
Arizona for a new line. Another time on the 
Belle Fourche, a couple of planks had kept tons 
of earth off his breast. Then again — he lightly 
touched a scar on his clean shaven chin — a 
miracle that he had escaped. 

"Goin* in to Craigie?" asked the Irishman, 
coming around, his shrewd, twinkling blue eyes 
taking a switt survey of the man before him. 

Dennison Craigie handed him the comer of his 
coat. 

"Fur Remembrance!" said the man, and put 
it in his pocket, a grim smile on his rugged face. 
"Are you walkin' in, did ye say?" 

"Yes. As far as the depot." 
"DaypoT repeated the man, with another look 
at the stranger. "You must be from across the 
line? Wan av these Annexationists?" 

The stranger looked down at him, a slow smile 
hovering on his lip. 

"Ye-es. I reckon that is my class." 

The man nodded in friendly fashion. "There's 
a few hereabout, but not many. We don't take 
much to it here in the East, but they tell me 
out West, the C. P. R. way, it's Reciprocity 
morning, noon and night. But come! I'll give 
you a lift in the gig. It's here just back of 
the car." 

The stranger had made a hit with the taciturn 
Irishman. None of the mill hands had ever seen 
the swamp gig carry double before. And it was 
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never intended for two, but by each man keep- 
ing a foot well braced on a shaft, and the strang- 
er a firm hold on the back of the flat seat while 
the driver held to the reins, they started off. 

Heavily loaded wagons had cut the roads into 
deep ruts, and the customary December thaw 
had softened the roadbeds until they had be- 
come seas of mud and almost impassable for 
heavy trucks. The gig in which the two men 
rode sank at times almost to the hubs, and the 
big hoofs of the Percheron held down to a 
walk splattered them plentifully with mud. 

"All the roads like this?" asked Craigie, when 
they had turned on to the main road. The smoke- 
stacks of Craigie loomed up ahead. 

"These are used too much, and a thaw like 
we've had would ruin anything." Craigie looked 
back and then ahead. "Oh, it's been fixed, time 
and time again," observed the driver, "but it 
won't stay fixed. However," he chuckled, "Sal- 
vation is to come to this country in the shape 
av a big iwgineer from the States, a neffy of J. 
B.'s." He turned his big head and surveyed his 
fellow traveller afresh. 

"Oi thought fur a minute maybe you was him, 
but thin oi just remembered that His Royal High- 
ness wint off on the morning train fur Buffalo. He 
may be a bird all right, but he ain't the kind that can 
be in two places at wanst." He grunted sarcasti- 
cally, and rumbled on. "Oi haven't set eyes on 
him yet, but," a mouthful of tobacco juice went 
over the wheel, "oi saw his two predecessors, 
and oi mast say they wur a revelation!" 
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Craigie looked inquiringly at his companion. 

"Didn't they know their business?" 

"Oh, they may have been expirts at running 
a line fur a cimetery sewer across a town lot, or 
aven building a railroad by levelling a hill or 
two 'cross country, but as fer knownin' how to 
coax the Marianna to be good, and not get 
scared out at her ugly mug — ^well!" 

"The Marianna?" 

"Oh, that is just J. B.'s pet name fur his 
swamp," exclaimed the Irishman pleasantly. 
"Well, sir! wan av them rubber-tired gents faced 
her a month, but the other wan threw her ovei 
at the end of a wake," and he chuckled inside his 
big coat. 

Dennison Craigie's jaw set hard. A fighting 
light appeared in the dark g^ay eyes that looked 
steadily ahead. 

"And now," the man continued, "J. B. tells 
me his brother's son is to try his luck among the 
pond-lilies. They say that J. B. will give him 
the reins at that or anything else. H'm ! Yis, he's 
to fix all these roads so that they'll stay fixed. 
H'm! All the hands has promised Mrs. Craigie 
to quit swearin' as soon as it happens. 'Twill be 
a sort of millennium. Yis, J. B's got them all to 
thinkin' that the salvation of their immortal 
souls depends on the man frum across the line," 
and he wiped a generous splatter of mud off 
his glowing cheek with the back of his driving 
mitt. Craigie smiled grimly. It seemed as if work 
was waiting for him on all sides. Involuntarily 
he squared his shoulders. Work! It had no 
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terrors for him. After the Belle Fourche back in 
Dakota, road-making in the Old Province would 
be but play ; and the Marianna, no matter how ugly 
2. face she had, he would make her smile. 

'Work, and plenty of it," he said aloud "suits 
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'Ay!" assented his companion cheerfully. 
"Work! Work!" And he added softly, "and a 
good woman!" 

Dennison looked again at the man beside him, 
not a little astonished at the man's epigrammatic 
summing up of all that every man, rich or poor 
needs, but he was looking far off beyond the 
smokestacks of Craigie, an inscrutable look in 
his blue eyes, almost overhung by shaggy brows. 

They had left the lumber piles behind them 
and were entering the town. Dennison frowned. 
It was hopelessly ugly on the outskirts, and the 
December thaw had left the back yards sodden, 
. unkempt and littered. But Dennison's companion 
was not looking at the innumerable yards. He 
lifted his whip and pointed to the distant horizon 
away to the north where the great swamp lay, 
and said quietly; "Oi git into it first in the fall 
and oi'm the last to lave it in the spring. Fer 
the first thirteen years my wages melted when the 
spring drive ended — in drink, and worse. One 
day by good luck a log rolled on me." 

"Good luck !" 

"Luck!" repeated the man, "my, bones knit 
together, and, the woman who helped to pull 
me through, she — well, she took me. Boss give 
me a job at the stock farm yonder, and fer wan 
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year oi was the happiest man livin'/* His voice 
sank and trembled. "But — she died, and her baby 
died with her." Dennison could scarcely hear 
what he said. "Oi wint back to the swamp. It's 
home to me. It's hell to most men, but the pines 
are better company than — this." He waved his 
whip to take in the endless rows of cottages, and 
the noisy mills. Silence fell between them, and 
in the silence the heart of the workman and the 
heart of the engineer were knit together. 

The engineer thought of the lonely years he 
had spent on the plains, and among the moun- 
tains. Work there had been, and plenty of it, but 
— a sombre look overcast his face, and his eyes 
hardened. '*lVork, and a good woman T Ah, 
well ! Good women were scarce about the camps 
on the plains, and among the Black Hills of 
Dakota, and it seemed to him then as if he had 
always lived in God-forsaken places. The dull 
December sky lowered above them, threatening 
snow. Now and then a chill wind from the north- 
west swept their faces, and hurried re-assuring^ 
ly over the yellowish snow-drifts that had lin- 
gered in the hollows, and between the stacks of 
lumber. The smoke from the mills hung over the 
place. The mills, irregularly placed along the 
banks of the river, were noisily busy, but ex- 
cept for their rush and whirr, the screaming 
whistles, the never-ending clang of anvils, the 
friendly shouts of the teamsters, Craigie was a 
quiet little place. 

There were but few houses of private owner- 
ship. Of these, the mansion of J. B. Craigie, M. P., 
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owner of all things, ruler of all things, and maker 
of all things, or almost all, was the finest. It 
was built on a bluff overlooking the river, and 
could be seen from all parts of the town, — the 
"Show Place" of that part of the country. M. 
P. James, of the firm of Craigie and James, had 
a fine house too, as did a half-a-dozen others, 
but the rest rented from J. B. Craigie. 

Craigie prided itself in not affording its several 
lawyers a good living. Craigie was a law abiding 
place, and if disputes arose, the neighboring 
esquires, the J. P.'s of the township, mostly in- 
telligent, well-infolrmed Scotchmen, dealt out 
the law for a very small fee, or often only 
a thank you, Ashley County had never had a 
hanging and was proud of it, and seldom a 
case before the Grand Jury. The judge of the 
County, twelve miles off at Ware, nearly every 
year received from the jury a pair of white 
gloves, symbolical of the cleanliness of the docket. 

After they passed the mills, most of the cot- 
tages and the post office, the driver's hold on 
the t)?g gray relaxed. The street, though muddy 
was not cut up, and it was only a few minutes 
before the steaming horse was pulled up beside 
a long, one-story building along the left side of 
the grounds of the great white brick pile, J. B. 
Craigie's mansion. The office part of the low 
building nearly touched the street. Next came the 
quarters of the night watchman. Then rooms 
for the coachman and his assistant, followed by 
the carriage houses, and last of all, near the edge 
of the bluff that curved around the grounds to 
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the rear, were the luxurious stalls of the favorite 
horses. The long, low white building looked not 
unlike a depot, so wide were the eaves that shed 
the weather from the gravel drive below. "Oi 
have a rayport for the boss," said the Irishman, 
pulling up at the office door. "Maybe you would 
like to see him yersilf ?" He did not try to conceal 
the interest he felt in the quiet, good-looking 
stranger. 

"Yes. I have a report for him, too." 

The door opened and J. B.'s portly figure ap- 
peared therein. 

"Why!" he exclaimed, "Bless my soul! Den- 
nison! How — ?" 

He turned to the driver of the gig for an ex- 
planation. "How's this, Quale? Where did you 
pick him up?" 

"He was pickin' himself up about the first oi 
saw av him," said Quale, with a sly wink at the 
stranger, who had jumped down. 

"Come in ! Both of you !" said J. B., stepping 
aside and holding the door hospitably open. But 
Quale kept his seat in the gig, and reached in- 
side of his great coat for the "rayport." 

"Well, Quale," said J. B., after glancing at 
the papers given him, "I'm glad you have met 
my nephew. Dennison, this is Quale, the head 
and front of all our business; the one man who 
knows more about the Marianna than all the 
rest of us put together. 

Quale reddened and glanced sheepishly at 
Dennison, who had pulled his grip from under 
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the seat, and was smilingly holding out his hand. 

I'm glad to know you." 

'Same here," said Quale, reaching out a big 
freckled hand. "We'll meet agin up yonder in 
the woods." 

Dennison slowly opened and shut his hand 
as he followed his uncle into the comfortable 
office, and in answer to the query as to what he 
thought of Quale, he answered smiling: "I like 
him. He is all right. But I would as soon shake 
hands with a grizzly." 

J. B. laughed. "If you can hit it off with Quale 
your fortune's half made."" 

They sat down opposite each other. "But tell 
me why you didn't follow Whiting to Buflalo." 

Dennison smiled. "I did not need to. Just 
as the train pulled out of Guelph I saw him 
coming out of the freight office. Knew him by 
the size of him and his shaggy-haired coat. I 
grabbed the bell rope, saw the man, made the 
deal, and caught a freight train back. Here are 
the papers." Mr. Craigie laughed. He leaned 
over and gripped the younger man's knee. "Why 
didn't you come to us long ago? The United 
States could have run its irrigation projects 
without you. But here you'll be the very saving 
of your old uncle! Why, son, I have so many 
irons in the fire I have scarcely time to breathe !" 

He waved his hand outward, where through 
the windows, the belching smoke-stacks could 
be seen. "They are gripping me night and day! 
They are my Dead Man of the Sea! I want to 
let go. I'm tired. Mother wants to get away. Her 
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sister Helen has gone down South for her 
health/' he tapped his chest significantly, "lung 
trouble, and mother wants to go down to see her, 
but she won't go without me, and I — I can't 
leave the mills, or I think I can't, which amounts 
to the same thing. I enjoy the sessions at Ottawa, 
but I'm uneasy all the time and hurry back. You, 
Dennison, are the only relative we have. You 
are our only hope. Our boy — our boy died with- 
in six months of his graduation." He rose hastily 
and went to the window. After a time he turned 
again, and laying his hand lightly on the younger 
man's mass of dark hair said hurriedly: "Let 
it be as I wish, as I told you when you came! 
Let it be Craigie and Craigie from this hour!" 

Dennison Craigie's dark blue-gray eyes 
moistened suddenly, and his heart rose in his 
throat. 

"Uncle — I appreciate what you offer. I can't 
say how much. And the kindness shown me by 
you and Aunt since I came is dear to me. But — '' 
his voice shook, as he took his uncle's hand, "I 
never took kindly to office work, I get figures 
mixed. I've lived too long in the open. The 
swamp — I'll try to conquer that — I'll conquer 

that, but I ." He stopped abruptly and gnawed 

a corner of his lip. "I've never had much use 
for money. After paying my debts and seeing a 
little ahead for a rainy day — " He stopped again 
and threw a whimsical glance at his uncle's dis- 
appointed face. "I haven't ever known a happy 
or contented rich man." 

His uncle laughed. "You are a veritable John 
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Brown," he exclaimed, slapping his nephew on 
the back. 

"'I've a guinea I can spend.' What you need 
is a wife and family to rouse your ambition. 
Well! Well! No strings will be tied to you." 
He turned and sat down at his desk. "But your 
salary/* a sharp look like the glint of §teel, the 
look that his business associates had learned to 
respect, shone momentarily in his eye. "Your 
salary/' he chuckled with pleasure, "has been 
doubled! Do you get that!" 

Dennison Craigie began to remonstrate, but 
J. B. waved him off. "And furthermore, when you 

have conquered the Marianna, you shall have /' 

he paused, and pursed his lips, pulling gently at 
his whiskers : "There, be off witfi you. Here ! Go 
and see the new stock. Beauties every one ! Came 
in on the freight yesterday. I'm glad you are as 
fond of cattle and horses as I am. Now clear 
out r 

The younger Craigie went out and closed the 
door softly behind him. For a few minutes he 
stood quietly outside the door, his soft hat pulled 
low over his eyes. The extent of his good for- 
tune disturbed him. Fortune he had courted 
assiduously for eight long years since he had 
left his old home in Wyoming and gone back 
to his chosen profession, but she had been ever 
wary. Now the fickle Jade courted him at every 
turn. "There is a time in the affairs of men!" 
he quoted softly, and then laughed as he strode 
off down to the river road that led to Craigie's 
model farm. 
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J. B. Craigie's one hobby was blooded stock, 
horses and cattle, but especially cattle, and he 
indulged it as only a rich man can. His leisure 
hours, few as they were, he spent on his stock 
farm. His favorites were brought out and ex- 
hibited to all visitors, and Dennison had put 
himself in high favor by stroking the necks of 
the glossy "beauties," and showing himself a 
judge of pedigreed stock. 

After vaulting over a paddock fence which he 
reached by taking a short cut, Craigie drew a 
pass key from his pocket and let himself in at 
a rear door in the basement of the main barn. 
Ever)rthing in the place was in perfect accord 
with the quality of the stock. The interior ar- 
rangements were as up-to-date as money and 
modern ingenuity could make them. Cement 
floors and drains, ventilating air shafts, electric 
light, individual drinking cups in the corner of 
each stall, where water ran in as the cattle drank, 
padded stalls, and all the food choppers and 
mixers known to man. And chief of all, an old 
cattleman by the name of Bates, for a care- 
taker. 

Dennison Craigie made the acquaintance of 
all the new arrivals. Blue ribboners, every one 
from the Toronto fair. Beside "Beau Brummel," 
whose name and distinguished pedigree was 
tied to his short horns, he stood delighted. A 
noble young beast, mild and gentle, and yet so 
kingly, broadchested, and perfectly proportioned, 
a king among cattle. Dennison thought he had 
never seen his equal, if equal he ever had. But 
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Dennison was tired, having risen so early to take 
the train for Buffalo, and soon bestowed a part- 
ing rub on the young bull's nose of satiny 
smoothness. "Good-bye old fellow, I smell that 
hay up there above us. I believe I'll see how a 
hay-mow suits me now for a nap. I'm as sleepy 
as a cat." Up the fixed, upright ladder by the 
beam he went, and dropped into the hay, fresh, 
well-cured and sweet-smelling. Puling his over- 
coat about him and burying himself deep in 
the hay, with his soft hat pulled low over his 
eyes, he was soon making up the sleep he had 
lost. 

It seemed to him that he had only closed his 
eyes when he heard old Bates in the passage- 
way below exclaiming: "There he is! Look 
young ladies! That's him! Glory be! I've seen 
many a wan, but niver wan like him! By jing!" 

Was he the object of Bates speech? For an 
instant he thought he was, but as he wakened 
more fully he knew it was "Beau Brummel" 
down below whom Bates was showing off to a 
party of young ladies. 

"Oh! What a beauty!" cried one. 

"What a soft nose !" exclaimed another. 

"Look at his eyes. They would do for a poet." 
"Wells of liquid fire!" .This from still another 
voice. 

"Girls, what a soft neck !" 

"Oh, he likes us to rub his face!" 

"Isn't he a darling?" 

Carefully as an Indian, Craigie crawled from 
his nest in the hay and peered over the edge 
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of the mow. One, two, three, four, five, six 
young ladies, all talking at once, exclaiming 
softly, and rubbing "Beau Brummers" head^ 
nose and glossy neck, as he stretched it out to 
them from his padded stall. Bates was standing 
proudly by, leaning on a short pronged fork, and 
beaming on each admirer of his new favorite, and 
chuckling to each in turn: "Eggactly Miss! Egg- 
actlyV 

Craigie looking down upon them from above 
recognized one of the group, Margia Wells. He 
had met her at dinner at "the Mansion" a few 
evenings before. Mr. Wells was manager of the 
lumber and planing mills. His marked ability 
as a man and ruler of men was recognized by 
J. B. Craigie, and the two families were on ex- 
cellent terms, Margia being an especial pet of 
Mrs. Craigie's and of her sister Helen, Miss 
Ramey, who had gone South for her health. 

The other young ladies were Margia's guests 
for the approaching holidays. All of them had 
been off at school together, and were now for 
the first time enjoying a reunion. Reminiscences 
were exchanged and confidences given of past 
and future conquests: fears, hopes, joys were 
freely proclaimed and discussed. Nothing so far 
(the party had only assembled the day before) 
had been lacking except MEN, but these Margia 
had repeatedly assured them would be imported 
from the county seat of Ware, and from Guelph, 
and from Toronto Christmas Eve. "To say noth- 
ing," as Margia said "of the possibilities of 
Craigie and its neighborhood." 
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To Craigie's consternation, Margia suddenly 
said, "Girls, that hay up there smells perfectly 
delicious ! Let us go up and make houses in the 
hay and play being ladies like we used to. We 
used to climb lots higher in the Gym." 

"Lets!" Five girlish voices echoed the word 
with little squeals of delight. "Oh, Margia! 
How do you do it? Don't go so fast!" 

"Just hand over hand," Margia called back 
laughing gayly. 

Dennison Craigie's blood ran cold. To face six 
strange girls in a hay-mow. Perhaps frighten 
them to death! Fresh from the wild mining 
region of the Black Hills, and the Gov- 
ernment surveying camps of the Belle Fourche, 
he had a terror of meeting women, in quantities! 

In the lonely towns and the camps of the big 
Belle Fourche, he had scarcely seen a woman of 
their class for four years. He had almost for- 
gotten them, so far off were his college days. Of 
•course he had dreamed dreams that sometimes fairly 
climbed into the realm of reality of the sweet 
true girl who waited for him somewhere, waited 
to be crowned queen of his heart and home. A 
sweet, good woman who would love him for him- 
self alone, and raise him with her love and devotion 
to live a life worth living. But girls had been un- 
known quantities to the engineer for years, and 
now to meet without a moment's warning six 
girls in a barn loft! Impossible! Even a man 

used to drawing rooms could hardly receive in- 
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troductions with composure and dignity in a 
soft, yielding hay-mow. 

Here were no less than six coming panting, 
squealing, gurgling, exclaiming, up tluit ladder! 
He must escape ! He did, and quickly, too. Be- 
fore the top of Margia's blond head appeared 
above the cross beam of the mow, the man, hat, 
overcoat, and all had mounted from the other 
side of the mow to the scaffold of the hay-lifter 
near the apex of the roof, and disappeared with 
heightened color and a guilty thumping under 
his ribs. 

"Narrow!" he muttered to himself, as he 
stretched himself face downward on the narrow 
platform, just as the girls bounced gaily down, 
one after another, into the yielding hay. 

"Ah ! Bates !" called Margia from the edge of 
the mow. "Turn the light on up here. There!" 
she exclaimed directly, "isn't that fine! Now let 
us make houses! I claim this corner!" she cried 
rushing to the one nearest her, but falling at 
the second step. 

"Here is mine, already made for me! And oh!" 
the girl added in a little tremor of fright, "it is 
warm! There has been someone in it!" 

"A drunk mill hand, probably," said Margia, 
"and yet. Bates keeps everything locked. Let us 
ask him." But the caretaker had gone. 

"Here is his pencil!" cried the girl who had 
taken possession of Dennison's comfortable 
quarters. 

The pounding on Craigie's ribs ceased just 
long enough to allow his heart to jump into his 
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mouth, and then to re-commence at double 
quick. 

He already wished he had not fled. He wished 
he had stood at the head of the ladder and spoken 
to Margia and helped her into the mow. Intro- 
ductions would have followed easily as a matter 
of course, and it would have been all over. He 
vowed that he would never flunk before the fire 
of feminine glances again. He wondered how 
long they would stay. His position was none 
too comfortable. Down below, the girls were in 
a circle chattering like magpies and all so much 
excited that Craigie could not resist crawling to 
the edge of his retreat and peeping over to see 
what the excitement was about. 

"D, C, who on earth has those initials?" They 
were examining the letters cut into the side of 
his lead pencil. It was a habit of his — a habit left 
over from boyhood. "Silly enough !" he muttered 
to himself. 

"I know!" exclaimed a dark-eyed little mite, 
the smallest one among them, putting up her 
hand and waving it frantically for recognition. 

"District of Columbia !" 

They all rippled over with laughter. "Dan 
Cupid !" said another, smiling at the others. 

"A splendid idea!" cried the one who had 
found the pencil. 

"Charlie Davis," guessed another. "Fiddle- 
sticks ! It is D. C," and they all rippled again. 

Margia Wells shook the girl in the nest with 
both hands. "Christine Gowan ! At Vhat are you 
smiling? Have you guessed? Tell us!" 
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Christine dropped the pencil in her lap, threw 
out her hands, palms up, with exquisite grace, 
and exclaimed in a whimsical staccato, "It is 
Fate! Fate! Dan Cupid or Dennison Craigie, 
as you please! The Unknown has made a nest 
for me ! It is fate !" 

The girls echoed the name "Dennison Craigie" 
and looked at one another in astonishment. Of 
course it was he. Why hadn't they thought of 
him before? Christine Gowan's tone of accept- 
ance and resignation to Fate's decree was one 
that the Great Siddons might have used. Chris- 
tine was an actress to her finger tips when the 
moment suited her. 

"Margia," she said, as the girls stood arotuid 
looking down at her as she reclined as on a 
throne on the hay behind her, "you never would 
tell me how it feels to be engaged, but now / 
know" She closed her eyes, a smug look of con- 
tent on her bright face. "One's market niade! 
Girls, the feeling is entrancing!" She laughed 
softly, and posed a picture of perfect contentment. 
The others sank in the hay around her, laughing 
helplessly. Christine had ever been able to sway 
them with her humors. At last, raising one strong, 
white hand, while the other rested quietly on 
her breast, she waved them back, quoting soft- 
ly: 

"Life's fitful fever over, she sleeps well." The 
girls laughed immoderately. ** Young Mrs. 
Craigie ! Girls, how does it sound ?"* The spirit of 
fun lurking between her half-closed lids, and 
quivering around the mobile lines of her beauti- 
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ful mouth was so contagious that even the un- 
seen auditor was shaken with delight. 

Dennison Craigie, seeing her for the first 
time, was irresistibly attracted to the girl who 
thus calmly appropriated him. Her vioict, her 
rippling laughter, her delightful posing pleased 
him immensely. Her words, reiterated so often 
with that inscrutable smile, "It is Fate" ar- 
rested his attention. The beauty of her face and 
lithe form, her inimitable acting, the delightful 
novelty of the whole situation, appealed to his 
inmost fancy. If it was Fate, then Fate was 
more than kind. He was willing, nay anxious, 
for the beginning of the end. The campaign could 
not be inaugurated too soon! 

Margia suddenly sat upright, and exclaimed: 
"Girls, it is too bad to spoil Christine's lone hand, 
but Dennison Craigie went to Buffalo on the early 
train, Papa said so." 

Christine started up with a little shriek of 
despair, so cleverly done that the girls laughed 
again. 

"Girls," Christine said at last, heaving a deep 
sigh, "I can now say with the great Wolsey: 
'Farewell! A long farewell to all my greatness!' 
She sighed again. "The disappointment is 
greater than I can bear. I had already held fort- 
nightly levees in the "Mansion" and done Eu- 
rope in an automobile. My gowns were all im- 
ported, my diamonds the envy of the Four Hun- 
dred, my romance written in the Smart Set." 
She bowed her tragic face upon her open palms. 
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and quivering with laughter, bowed upon her 
knees. 

On the platform above a contemptuous, bitter 
smile suddenly quenched the admiration on the 
rugged face of the man. "Forewarned is fore- 
armed," he thought to himself. 

"Heigho!'* exclaimed Christine straightening 
up. "It was ever thus. 'Vaulting ambition that 
o'erleaps itself and falls i' the other,' and yet," 
she broke off suddenly, hope returning to her 
face: "Here is his pencil, and the nest was warm, 
and besides," here she sniffed at the pencil with 
delicate nostrils: "Cigars; Three for a dollar! 
My dear girls, Dennison Craigie may be bodily 
in Buffalo, but his wraith slept here in the hay! 
I give you fair warning. Fate has given the new- 
comer into my hands. Of course, all of you can 
enter the race, but — " 

"Have you seen him?" interrupted Hattie 
James, the beauty of Craigie Mills. Her tone 
implied that she had. 

Christine turned to her hurriedly. 

"Hattie! Don't say it!" Imploringly she held 
out her hands. "Is he — is he quite impossible ?" 

"Oh, he is a woolly Westerner, and strides 
along and never sees any one." 

"Doesn't know a pretty face when he sees 
one," laughed Christine. Hattie was evidently 
sore. "All the better for me. Something other 
than looks must attract him. Go on, Hattie." 

"He has an ugly scar on his chin. Got it shoot- 
ing up a town out West somewhere." 

"A scar on his chin," said Christine slowly 
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regarding Hattie's pretty face thoughtfully: 
"That's all right/' she nodded sagely, "just so 
it is not on his back. I knew Fate never intended 
a coward for me." 

"I saw him at a distfince," said Lucy Rhodes, 
the fairy of the group. "His shoulders are so 
wide his uncle looks small beside him." 

"Played full-back at Cornell," Margia put in 
with unction," and has a record in the American 
League for hammer throwing. So there!" 

"Has he!" cried Christine, who adored athletics, 
clapping her hands, "Girls, if he's not a bear, 
he'll be splendid!" 

"Just wait," warned Hattie, her black eyes 
snapping at Margia to keep silent, "until you see 
his creamy yellow hair, and white moustache! 
You turned Duke Hamilton down on account oi 
his color, or lack of it, and young Craigie's is 
worse, if anything." 

"Oh, Hattie! Hattie! you break my heart! A 
creamy, white, scrawny — ^but then — " 

" 'Nothing in his life became him like the 
shaving it' " 

"It is nothing," and she gave the air an in- 
finitesimal pinch and threw it from her, "Money 
covers a multitude of sins." 

"Papa says Uncle is going to adopt him," 
Margia said, slyly. 

Christine rocked back and forth in the hay 
chanting in a sing-song hysterical voice. "A town 
house, a country house, steam yachts and auto- 
mobiles, air ships, and — " 
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"Mer-cen-ary Ma-ry Ann/' interrupted Margia 
laughing. 

Overhead, Craigie bit a straw savagely. He 
was angry and smarting with disappointment. 
She was so good to look at — but he might have 
known it — ^women were all mercenary, and men 
were fools! 

"Chrissy, you are so unlike yourself. Listen; 
would you really marry a man for his money?" 
It was Margia who asked the question. 

Dennison Craigie waited breathlessly for the 
answer. 

The fun died out of Christine's speaking face 
and a bitter, little sarcastic smile played about 
the comers of her mobile mouth. "Which of you," 
she demanded mockingly, "would marry a man 
without money unless he was a preacher or a 
missionary; not you Hattie, you are too fond of 
pretty clothes, and certainly not you, Margia. A 
man without money is either shoddy or a tramp. 
Rather than marry a penniless man I'd rather 
wash for a living! I'd rather have a wash-tub 
and a looking-glass. If I couldn't make a liv- 
ing washing, I could look at myself starving to 
death !" 

They all laughed, but Christine continued with 
growing spirit : "There's a big difference too be- 
tween a moneyed man, and a man with money. 
Some men I wouldn't have if they were as rich as 
Rockefeller. If Dennison Craigie's the man I'm 
looking for — " 

"O-o-o-o! Christine! You wouldn't look for a 
man!" gasped modest Fanny Bell. 
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Margia, who knew Christine best, noted with 
joy, the old Celtic fire leap into the deep blue 
eyes as she whirled on Fanny. Christine's chin 
was tilted and her eyes shone like stars. With 
bated breath the girls listened to a new Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

"Women with any sense are doing exactly 
what Ruth, the charming little Moabitess maiden 
did centuries ago, and with even more calcula- 
tion. Why shouldn't women look for their hus- 
bands? You girls," her fine eyes swept the group 
with a contemptuous glance, "spend one-half 
your time looking at styles. Style in a hat, style 
in a gown ! Thrown aside in a season ! The other 
half of your time you spend preening and twist- 
ing your necks to see how becoming they are. 
Don't you think women should pay the most 
attention to what affects them most — vitally, 
morally, spiritually — till* they draw their latest 
breath Not. look! Not search diligently! Now 
don't misunderstand me. I don't mean that girls 
should stare and ogle at men in street cars and 
cafes. That is vulgar and worse than worthless. 
But when you meet men under your father's 
roof, or in the homes of your friends who are 
inclined to pay you attention, pay them atten- 
tion. Let nothing escape you. The divorce mills 
are grinding every day because girls are taught 
to keep their eyes cast down in mock modesty, 
and at the first approach of a pair of well-creased 
trousers, especially if the tweed be of good 
quality, they hesitate— and are lost. Flirting is 
vulgar I A coquette is a monstrosity, and a wo- 
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man who marries a man without weighing and 
studying him, whether garbed in clothes made 
to order, or stout blue overalls, is a fool — and the 
woods are full of them !" She broke off laughing 
merrily and scrambled to her feet. "Now," she 
said, " if this Dennison Craigie were only a 
widower, I'd be sure of him. I seem to attract 
widowers as a candle attracts moths. All my 
beaux have been middle-aged widowers." Chris- 
tine's voice grew plaintive. "Then of course 
he'd speak to father first, they all have." The 
girls were laughing quietly. Christine smiled a 
wan, little smile as she looked down on them 
with mock gravity. "Father will come to me 
from the checker-table and say: 'Well, Chris? 
What shall we say to this one?' " 

"Is his .name Dennis, father?" her voice had 
reached a minor key. 

"It is," he'll say solemnly, and shake his dear 
white head. 

"Father," I'll say. "I'm older than I was a 
year ago. I'll be twenty-four my next birthday. 
It is getting serious. You'd better — tell him 
yes." 

"D'ye mean it?" 

"Father, it's been fore-ordained from the be- 
ginning — in the hay-mow." 

"Then father will mutter, 'God help him,' and 
shake his head. Aft.er a minute he'll go in to the 
room where he sits waiting at the checker-table, 
and regretfully placing his pld Tam' on his 
head, will say to him, like a judge pronouncing 
sentence, 'She's yours, man, and may the Lord 
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have mercy on your soul! But let's play an- 
other game before you go— the best two out of 
three.' " 

The girls rolled in the hay, shrieking with 
laughter, but Christine started for the ladder. 
"Come, girls," she called, in her own flute-like 
voice, "it is getting black dark outside, ana 
colder every minute. You go first Margia, I'm 
scared of cattle's noses in the dark. Oh, Bates! 
Bates ! Come and take care of us !" 

When the party had descended, and been es- 
corted safely to the door by Bates, who assured 
them repeatedly that it had been a pleasure to 
wait for them, the fugfitive near the roof cau- 
tiously descended and left the bam as he had 
entered it, and reached his room in the big house 
unobserved. 

After dressing for dinner he sat down before 
the comfortable fire to think over his novel ex- 
perience. 

Sometimes he smiled broadly as various 
phrases of the talk and chatter returned to him. 
Christine's eyes! Christine's face! They re- 
mained steadily before him. Was she really 
interested in him? His pulses throbbed, his 
heart beat happily in his breast, and every 
thought was of the girl — Christine. Not once 
did he think, as he waited for the dinner bell, 
of the "deal" that he had made in the morning, 
nor did he give one thought to the problem of 
draining the swamp, his uncle's Marianna. Once 
he rose and looked long and steadily in the 
glass. His fingers passed regretfully through 
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his heavy mop of dark hair, plentifully streaked 
with gray. With the tips of his fingers he 
covered the scar on the side of his chin. He was 
thinking of Christine's caustic remark when she 
heard of it. Suddenly, as the bell rang for dinner, 
he laughed derisively at himself for his unusual 
interest in his rugged, weather-beaten face. 

That night, as often happens in the Old Prov- 
ince, the wind brought rain, sleet, and snow in 
quick succession. The snow continued to fall 
in clouds. At daybreak snow was still falling 
but the thermometer was down so low that it 
was only a question of a few days until all 
streams and ponds would be frozen over. There 
was sleighing, and plenty of it. 

If Dennison Craigie was disapointed, he said 
nothing. A start must be made for the swamp. 
Both his uncle and aunt tried to persuade him to 
wait until after the Christmas holidays, but he 
said simply, "We must get into the swamp while 
it is frozen over hard and fast, and before the 
snow gets too deep. I.'m sorry to miss Miss 
Marg^a's party, and , but, we'll have to go." 

So with his corps of men, sleighs, horses and 
provisions for an indefinite stay; with Quale, 
who knew the great swamp better than any other 
man, the engineer started up the peninsula. 
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CHAPTER II. 

CHECKERS. 

About the beginning of March of the year 
still classified by the oldest settlers as **the 
winter of the deep snow," when the snow began 
to melt and a hint of spring appeared in the air, 
a messenger rode into the surveyor's camp in 
the heart of the lonely swamp, carrying the wel- 
come news that the machinery ordered before 
Christmas had arrived at last at Craigie Station. 

After a delay of two months, the steam-^ 
dredges, steam-shovels, ditching machines, 
scrapers, plows, etc., that had been repeatedly 
sidetracked, or snowed in, had reached Craigie's 
switch. 

The next day towards evening, the day having 
been spent by the lumbermen in breaking and 
digging out the roads, a long line of teams and 
bob-sleighs emerged from the fringe of young 
cedars and pine that marked the famous "Cor- 
duroy" road, the only entrance at that time into 
Craigie's El Dorado. 

All night they travelled at a smart pace over 
the slippery road. The sleighing, rather im-^ 
proved by the sunshine of the preceding day, had 
not begun to break, although the brown tops of 
the hills were bare. The men, like pardoned 
prisoners, sang and laughed to the music of the 
bells, happy at leaving the dim aisles of mourn- 
ful pines, and their lonesome camps behind. 
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They hailed with delight the bare, brown tops 
of the hills, and hallooed with joy as they passed 
the sleeping farm-houses nestling in the val- 
leys. 

They reached Bemis' cross-roads tavern about 
three o'clock in the morning. They were not 
unexpected. Here the horses were baited, while 
the men breakfasted mainly on steaming oatmeal 
porridge. Breakfast over, they were off again, 
and reached Craigie Mills just as the six o'clock 
whistles blew. 

The mill-hands from every quarter of the 
village greeted the long line of teamsters with 
loud "Hurrahs" and friendly hand-shakings. The 
whole village turned out and gave them a royal 
welcome. 

At last the lumbermen were free to turn in. 
The hotels and lodging-houses offered a quick 
meal and a soft bed to the tired travellers. 

Meanwhile the Craigie teamsters, those em- 
ployed about the mills, and a^ score of helpers, 
put fresh horses to their sleighs, and dashed out 
to Craigie Station to load the heavy machinery 
from the cars on to the "bobs", that were first 
floored with a few stout planks, taken from the 
piles along the track. It was full noon when 
the loaded "bobs" headed back to Craigie, where 
the "log-rollers" waited for them, both they and 
their horses refreshed by the half-day's rest. No 
time was to be lost in hurrying the heavy ma- 
chinery into the swamp before the sleighing 
broke. Two and three span of horses were 
hitched to the heaviest loads, but the roads being 
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like polished glass none of the teams were over- 
taxed. The lumbermen were in great spirits, 
partly by potations at various bars, and the 
"winter-picnic" they had had back into civiliza- 
tion. Late in the night the moon would rise 
again and the whole country would spread out 
before them like a panorama. The long line 
stretched, one team behind the other, far up the 
road. Finally they were ready to start. 

"Back ! Back ! Back to the woods !" yelled the 
mill-hands, with friendly jeering. 

The one-o'clock whistle had not yet blown. 

"Yi-i-i!" yelled the woodsmen, cracking their 
long whips. 

"Let her go!" Craigie said, nodding to Quale, 
who headed the procession. 

"Slow and steady, Tom. No upsets, mind." 

Quale flung out the lash of his whip, "G'up!" 

"Whoop-ee!" chorused the mill-hands as the 
line started, throwing up their caps. 

"Yi-i-i!" yelled the drivers above the jangling 
of the bells, and they were off, watched from 
every street and doorway in Craigie until they 
were out of sight. 

"Thank God!" said Dennison Craigie, fenrently. 
"Let the thaw come now as soon as it likes. I 
am a free man until the spring comes." He left 
the street and sought his uncle in the office. He 
was glad to be back in Craigie after two long 
months spent in the bosom of the snow-encum- 
bered "Marianna." 

The next day, Wednesday, he had the great 
good fortune to meet Henry Gowan at lunch, and 
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an invitation out to "Gowan" followed. Den- 
nison was delighted. The opportunity he had 
longed for ever since that memorable afternoon 
in the hay-loft, was about to be realized. The 
girl with the dark blue eyes and reddish brown 
hair, had lived in his memory ever since. He 
could not forget her piquant face and merry, 
rippling laugh. That laugh had come to him 
over and over again in the desolate swamp; her 
face had risen before him as he walked beneath 
the sighing pines, or tossed sleepless in his bunk 
in the cabin. 

Henry Gowan, of Gowan, a post-office about 
three miles out from Craigie, was, first of all, a 
Scotchman. He had come out to America in the 
'40's, and had carved out a home in the wilder- 
ness. He was a Justice of the Peace, and had 
been at different times Warden and Reeve of 
his county; a stock-farmer for a living, but a 
magazine writer for pleasure, a reader, thinker 
and philosopher by nature. A Grit, dyed-in-the 
wool, politically. Careless in dress, fearless in 
speech, he was the best known and most loved 
man in the country. 

Dennison felt a trifle abashed and not a little 
anxious as the keen g^y-blue eyes of the old 
man measured him in a careful, deliberate man- 
ner. But Dennison had no need to flinch, Henry 
Gowan was well pleased evidently, for he turned 
to the Senior Craigie as they sat down to the 
table with a knowing smile, giving his silvered 
head a tilt to indicate the young fellow. "So! 
You won't have quite so much of your own way, 
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when this new manager gets through at the 
swamp ?" 

Dennison reddened, but his uncle was im- 
mensely pleased. 

"Well-er-don't you know, Mr. Gowan," 
drawled the well-modulated voice of the genial 
host. **It will be a great relief to-er-let go some 
of the load. Mrs. Craigie," here he bowed with 
deference to the blond, nervous, delicate, little 
lady at the foot of the table, "is already planning 
an extended trip to the South and West. I'm 
not " 

"Don't say yovtre notT Mrs. Craigie inter- 
rupted tragically. 

He smiled at her, and continued slowly, "Fm 
not, I was going to say, averse to a holiday." 

Mrs. Craigie softly clapped her jewelled hands. 

"But Dennison." continued Mr. Craigie, with 
his customary slowness of speech, "must not be 
scared off. I'll not let go the ropes all at once, 
I promise you. One at a time, one at a time! 
We had a hard time coaxing him from Uncle 
Sam, Mr. Gowan, so we want to keep him. What 
do you think of him?" 

Mr. Gowan looked him over again. "Fine head 
and shoulders," he muttered, looking kindly into 
the young man's eyes. Suddenly he laughed, he 
dearly loved a joke. "Let me tell you what Alex 
Kincaid said about him at the post-office this 
afternoon. Alex was down at the stables this 
morning trying to buy some of your fancy stock 
from him. The price you asked," said Mr. 
Gowan glancing across at young Craigie, "was 
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ioo high for him, he thought, and he was feeling 
a little sore about it when I met him. 

"'Well Alex/ I asked him, 'did you get that 
beast you wanted?' 

" 'No/ 
'Did you see Craigie's new engineer?' 
'Ya-es, I saw him. Twas him I tried to buy 
the cattle from.' 

"'What's in him?' I asked. 

" 'Not much.' 
'Nothing at all?' I exclaimed. 
'Oh ya-es,' he drawled, 'My treat and his 
own.^ 

When the round of laughter that greeted his 
*story had subsided, the talk drifted. 

Mr. Gowan's keen, humorous conversation was 
a delight to all of them, but especially so to 
Dennison, who had been so long in the wilder- 
ness. So he followed Mr. Gowan with intelligent 
interest until the talk drifted into Canadian 
politics. Then his interest flagged. He knew 
nothing of Canadian parties and their politics, 
and seldom glanced at a Canadian paper. Con- 
servative, Grit, Liberal or Tory, to him they 
were all alike. So while the others talked Reci- 
procity, Dennison Craigie thought of Christine. 
Of where, and when he would meet her. 

Mr. Gowan and his uncle were evidently in 
opposite camps, he noticed presently, for the talk 
had grown somewhat heated. Mrs. Craigie came 
to the rescue by asking Mr. Gowan about the 
Poor House at Ware. 

Dennison, as he listened, realized that the 
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daughter had inherited the father's mental^ 
acumen, his keen sense of humor, and honesty 
straightforward speech. 

"How is Christine, Mr. Gowan?" asked Mrs.. 
Craigie. Dennison listened intently, his heart 
beat happily. 
'Oh, as usual." 

'We see so little of her," complained Mrs. 
Craigie. "We would like to steal her from you."' 
She laughed merrily. "How is she getting on. 
with Audiger? We are getting quite jealous. 
She talks of nothing else. It is always Audiger I 
Audiger !" 

Mr. Gowan frowned and tossed his silver mane. 
"Umph! The girl is much too ambitious! I 
have, as you know, no patience with her on that 
subject. However," he added more graciously, 
"I heard her telling Marg^a yesterday that she 
really belived he was paying her a little attention^ 
at last" 

Paying her a little attention at last. The 
words lingered in the young man's brain. Jeal- 
ousy awoke hydra-headed! 

'Who is O. D'Zhayr He was dying to ask. 
. D'Zhay! He had not heard the name before. 
Evidently it was some one not about the Mills. 
Had Dennison been familiar with Canadianr 
politics he would not have blundered at the 
Frenchman's name. But like most Americans- 
he knew absolutely nothing of the politics of his 
northern neighbors. He bounded the United 
States by the Gulf of Mexico on the South, and 
the Arctic Ocean on the North. So when he 
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heard the name of the great party leader coupled 
with that of the girl who had made such a vivid 
impression on his heart, he jumped to the con- 
clusion that the man was a rival, a favored suitor, 
and one in whose good fortune even his Aunt 
Marion was much interested. 

He did not know that Christine Gowan was 
a miniature painter. That she had gone to Ot- 
tawa with the Craigies, and there, during the 
festivities attending the opening of Parliament, 
had met Lady Audiger. Mrs. Craigie, eager to 
advance the interests of her protege, had called 
Lady Audiger's attention to the miniature of 
Mr. Craigie done by Christine, with the result 
that the great lady had induced her distinguished 
husband to grant a few sittings to the young 
artist. The sittings had been all too few, and 
the young painter realized it keenly. Again 
and again she had failed to satisfy her ideal of 
what she desired, a perfect likeness, exquisite in 
color and finishing. Fame would follow its ac- 
ceptance. All this was unknown to Dennison^ 
so when Mrs. Craigie asked how Christine "got 
on" with Audiger, she referred, of course, to the 
miniature. 

"Who is D'Zhay?" The question trembled on 
his lips, but he lacked the courage to whisper it 
even to his aunt, for fear lest the answer 
would confirm his jealous suspicion. So the 
name Audiger, or as he thought of it, O. D'Zhay, 
clouded his dreams, and wrought disaster to his 
hopes. 

Dinner over, Mr. Gowan, having learned that 
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Dennison was fond of checkers, invited him out 
to Gowan, where he and a few old cronies were 
to begin a tournament that very evening. 

Dennison accepted the cordial invitation with 
alacrity, but on being offered a seat in the sleigh 
with the rest of the party had to decline the 
invitation. He promised to follow them later, as 
he had still some business to talk over with his 
uncle. 

The snow that had fairly flown before the 
bright sunshine of the last few days of February 
caused many to rejoice at the prospect of an 
early spring. But long before dinner was over 
the sky became overcast and snow began to fall, 
slowly at first, but presently in great clouds. 
Towards evening the wind veered round to the 
northeast, and old settlers shook their heads. A 
March storm could beat anything. At five, when 
Henry Gowan's guests climbed into the sleigh, 
drawn up in front of the postoflSce, the wind was 
swirling great sheets of snow until it was scarcely 
possible to see the other side of the street. 

Gowan was not in the best of humors either, 
for Bob, the hired man, had failed to appear, and 
he had had to get out the team himself, a task 
he disliked exceedingly. 

As evening drew on the storm increased in 
violence, and so, for fear the roads would be 
completely blocked, Gowan and his guests drove 
off, leaving Bob behind at Craigie. 

'Ha! The storm might last a week!" The 

ironies thought in silent glee. "What if it did? 

A checker tournament can out-last any storm. 
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Mrs. Kell, Gowan's housekeeper, set a fine table, 
if her tongue did get a wee bit sourish if they 
bided too long. Gowan's beds were soft and 
warm. Ha ! Ha ! The storm might last a week !" 

Old Helm, the weaver of high-class rugs, not 
long out from Scotland prayed openly, "God 
grant that the wind change not for a fortnight !" 

"I'm afraid Bob's sampling Conoway's best 
the nicht," said MacFarlane poking the weaver 
with a friendly elbow. 

"Ay! That he is! He'll turn up unco' fu' be- 
fore daylicht. His nose reddened a bit I'm 
thinkin'." 

"Yes!" laughed Eckhart bawling above the 
gale from the front seat, "He always lays it to the 
East wind." 

"Then the wind's ay East when Bob comes to 
town," chuckled Henry Gowan, holding the lines 
but loosely, for the bays were already steaming, 
the road was so badly blocked. 

"I wouldn't mind," cackled old Helm presently, 
"tastin' a wee drap o' the East Wind mysel," 
as a cold blast from the northeast struck them on 
a hill top. "I'm chilled to the vera marrow o' my 
banes." 

"Tuck the buffalo robe in about yer legs, man," 
admonished Henry Gowan, chirping cheerily to 
the powerful horses as they neared a drift breast 
high. "There are only two classes of people who 
can't keep warm in a sleigh that has plenty of 
clean, dry straw and buffalo robes." 
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"And who are they, Henry?" bawled the 
weaver. 

"Newcomers and dam fools!" was the crisp 
response. 

Quick the old Celt flashed back, "I want it tae 
be distinctly understood that Fm in the first 
class !" 

How the old fellows laughed, and rocked, 
ducking their bearded chins in the folds of their 
mufflers to escape the stinging, swirling snow. 

"There's a cutter coming back of us," an- 
nounced McFarlane from the rear. "I hear the 
bells." 

"Ay! We've broke the road for him," said 
Eckhart looking back for an instant. "Whatna 
fool would gang courtin' on sic a nicht?" Old 
Helm wondered aloud, squirming around in his 
seat to get a look at the approaching driver 
*'Look at yon!" he cried, poking McFarlane 
smartly. "Did ye ever see sic a magnificent 
creeter !" 

"It'll be one o' J. B.'s animals," responded 
McFarlane without turning his head. "Keep still 
in yer seat, man," he continued crossly, "and stop 
yer wrigglin'. We have a goodish bit to go yet. 
The wind is slippin' in on your side ! Sit on the 
corner o' the robe, man, and keep it frae slippin' 
off yer knees, or I'll — call ye somethin' oot o' yer 
class !" 

Helm only chuckled and did as he was bid. 

Soon they passed the last hill, and began the 
slow descent to the Gowan farm, nestled in the 
valley along the river. 
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Through the grove near the gate, lights shone 
1)rightly through the storm. The horses turned 
in briskly at the big gate, their bells ringing 
gaily above the wind. The house dog rushed 
barking at them as they drove up abreast of the 
sheltering wood-shed at the rear of the big old 
house. 

Within doors Mrs. Kell, nervous and excitable, 
bustled about finishing her preparations for 
.supper. 

"How many are there?" she called in to Chris- 
tine, who stood at the window of the living-room 
peering out beneath her shadowing hands. 

"Five, Auntie," adding hastily after a pause, 
as the cutter with its one occupant came in sight, 
"and one more !" 

"Come then, and set another place," called 
Mrs. Kell. "I do hope there'll be enough to go 
.round." 

"O, Auntie, there's enough for a dozen. You 
never *ran out' in your life !" 

Mrs. Kell had kept house for Henry Gowan 
for twenty years, ever since Christine had lost 
her mother. She had helped raise Christine, and 
thought everything the girl said or did, perfec- 
tion. Christine had found the soft place in the 
fussy old lady's heart. For, though she ruled 
the Gowan household with a rod of iron, she was 
Christine's devoted slave. 

"Well," she said, in answer to Christine. "It's 
much better to keep cooked up than to be et up!" 

Christine laughed and hastened back to the 
other room to greet her father's guests, who were 
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already in the outer hall, stamping their feet, 
shaking the snow from their great coats, and 
tenderly pulling the tiny icicles from their 
beards. 

Christine set the door wide and piloted them 
in to the fire, roaring and crackling in the great 
fire-place in the living room. She was helping 
old Helm off with his great coat when she 
noticed that the poor old fellow's ears were white 
with frost. Quickly she drew him back again to 
the cold outer hall, and getting a pan full of 
snow at the shed door began to rub the frosted 
members. 

"Tuts woman!" old Helm protested vigor- 
ously, "Fm no frosted." But Christine rubbed 
away. Presently he admitted that his fingers 
were aching, and she made him plunge them into 
cold water. At last he stood up to join the others, 
but sat down suddenly with a groan, "My feet's 
been frosted too!" 

In a twinkling Christine had pulled his shoes 
and stockings off, scolding him soundly all the 
time for having ventured out on such a night 
with only one pair on. His feet were soon easy 
after she had them in a bucket of icy water and 
given them a vigorous rubbing. 

She was still on her knees before the old man 
when the outer door opened, and Henry Gowan 
came in saying, "Come in, sir, come in! The 
storm grows worse every minute. Ye'll not get 
away this night, or tomorrow either if I'm any 
prophet. Hullo ! Helm, my man," seeing the old 
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man in the corner with his feet in the bucket, 
and Christine at his feet. "Frosted?" 

"I was that," assented Hehn, with a twisted 
smile. "But Christine here is playing the pairt 
o' the guid Samaritan." 

As she wiped the old . man's feet, she threw 
one glance over her shoulder, and a faint red 
dyed her cheeks as she intuitively guessed who 
the tall, dark stranger was, standing quietly be- 
hind her father, and smiling down upon her. 

"My daughter, Christine, Mr. Craig^e. Chris- 
tine, this is your 'Denizen of the Forest' at last." 
He turned to Craig^e with a whimsical smile. 
"She has been inquiring about you ever since you 
disappeared in the swamp. It seems she thinks 
she has some claim on you?" 

"Father!" 

"Well, well, Chrissy. He seems able enough 
to take care of himself. But you can't monopo- 
lize him tonight! He is a checker player like the 
rest of us." Laughing heartily, Henry Gowan 
hurried in to the others. 

Softly she wiped the old man's feet while 
Dennison, divested of his fur-lined coat and cap, 
stood and watched her. 

"Frosted?" asked Old Helm, thinking that the 
tall stranger was maybe waiting for like mini- 
strations. 

Christine glanced archly over her shoulder. 
Their eyes met, and both laughed heartily. 

"I could have been, — if I had only known " 

began Craigie regretfully, a happy smile lighting 
up his stern face. 
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Christine laughed again, and shook a reproving 
finger at him. "Now wait one minute," she said 
to the old man, **till I can get some warm, dry- 
socks." 

She returned in a few minutes with them and 
a pair of old slippers. After drawing them gently 
on the old fellow's tender, reddened feet, she 
said, "Now let me help you in." 

"Let me help you in, Mr. " 

"Helm," said Christine. "Mr. Helm this is 
Dennison Craigie. Let him help you." 

"Ay ! and thank ye !" agreed the weaver heartily, 
rising and shuffling off on Craigie's arm. 

In the other room Henry Gowan, with cap 
still on, the strings of the ear lugs flying loose, 
circulated about among his friends, a black bottle 
in one hand, and a tumbler in the other. Catch- 
ing sight of Helm as he hobbled in, Gowan bore 
down upon them, his ruddy face beaming with 
hospitality. 

"Here, Helm ! try a wee drap o' The East Wind!" 
The guests roared with laughter. " 'Twill set you 
up. 

The weaver drank thirstily, and smacked his 
lips in candid appreciation. 

"Have a drop, Craigie." Very little was in the 
glass Gowan held out to the young man. Gowan 
held that young men should keep whiskey at 
arm's length. 

Christine who was just going into the kitchen 
paused in the doorway, waiting for his answer. 
Christine hated whiskey. 
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"I never drink, Mr. Gowan, thank you," said 
Craigie simply. 

Mr. Gowan looked at him. "Well," he said, "I 
thought from the shape, and set of that black 
head of yours, you would drink like a fish. But, 
maybe you never got started?" 

It was now Dennison's turn to be candid. 

"I was nearly floored by it, at one time, Mr. 
Gowan. Now, I never touch it," he said, looking 
the elder man squarely in the eye. 

Mr. Gowan touched him kindly on the arm. 
■"It's the wise man that knows his limitations. 
But what about Alex's story?" 

Dennison smiled. "It was a fine story, but as 
a matter of fact, I took cigars." 

Gowan laughed and shook his head. "Won't 
I give it to Alex when I see him !" 

The kitchen door shut softly. In a few sec- 
onds Oiristine, her eyes alight, brought Dennison 
a cup of steaming hot tea, which she handed him 
with such sweet kindness that a lump rose in 
Dennison's throat. 

"I am glad you do not drink, Mr. Craigie," 
she said simply, looking at him with clear, honest 
eyes. 

Straightway the tea went to Dennison's head 
like wine, as he watched her moving about, 
chatting gaily with the old men grouped about 
the fire. She was dressed in dull red cashmere, 
cut in simple lines that served to accentuate her 
slender, well-poised figure. At her throat was a 
knot of pale yellow lace that vitalized the creamy 
whiteness of her skin. Eye-brows and eyelashes 
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were in darker hue than the masses of red-brown 
hair, drawn back in a simple coil of unaffected 
beauty. Her face was beautiful, and humanly 
tender. Her voice was sweet, her unaffected 
laugh delightful, her smile ravishing. 

Dennison Craigie stifled a sigh. He had thought 
again of the Frenchman. 

Henry Gowan dropped heartily into his own 
particular chair. "Christine!" he called holding 
out his foot, "here pull off these shoes." 

Dennison half rose from his chair to protest 
against such desecration. He had not been 
brought up a Scotchman, only an American. 

"Now, my Duckie Diamond," Henry Gowan 
patted the girl on the shoulder, "tell Mrs. Kell 
we are ready." 

"Ready, Auntie Kell?" she asked at the kitchen 
door. 

"Ready?" Henry Gowan asked by a lift of chin 
and eyebrow. 

Christine nodded. 

"Come now, gentlemen," said the host leading 
the way into Mrs. Kell's large, warm kitchen, 
that in the winter served as dining room, where 
a hot supper was spread. It warmed the very 
hearts of the hungry men just to look at it. 

Craigie, who sat at Mrs. Kell's right, reached 
the housekeeper' s heart by being ravenously 
hungry, and by praising her cooking. A bright 
glow of pleasure shone presently in her plump 
cheeks at the unexpected praise, for she had ex- 
pected Craigie to be "finicky" and "stand-offish." 
She apologized in the usual way for the luck 
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she had had, and informed Craigie in confidence 
that Christine had made the rolls and the cake, 
as Craigie glanced across the table at Christine, a 
bright smile met him, and she threw a side-long 
glance at Mrs. Kell, who was busy pouring tea. 
Had she overheard what Mrs. Kell had whis- 
pered so carefully? 

Dennison thought she had, and was amused at 
the old lady's sly way of advancing Christine's 
interests. He wondered if the old lady favored 
the Frenchman? His great, lonely heart filled 
with the unspoken prayer, "God grant that I 
win her." 

Meanwhile at the other end of the board a 
heated discussion was raging. 

"I tell ye, man!" Helm was threatening Reid 
across the table with levelled forefinger, "Ye 
don't know what you are talking about ! There's 
more Irish, I tell ye, in Scotland, than there are 
Scotch in Ireland!" 

"Kape quiet!" said Reid, the only Irishman in 
the party, in great, good humor. "We'll lave it 
to Mr. Gowan to settle." 

"According to the last census," began Mr. 
Gowan in his most judicial tone, "the number of 
Scotch in the north of Ireland far " 

Afraid that the verdict was going against him, 
the irrepressible little Scotchman broke out 
again, half rising out of his seat in his excite- 
ment, and shaking his fist across the table. "1 
tell ye, men ! It's God's truth ! The Scotch can't 
get the use o' their ain gallows fer the Irish !" 

The effect was electrical. The laughter that 
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followed uncontrollable. Gowan pounded the 
table with his fist until the dishes rattled. 

Helm, his pale, blue eyes glinting with inn 
underneath his shaggy eyebrows, stalked froni> 
the table, rejoiced at having made the hit of the 
evening. Let him better it who could. With 
feigned indifference to each successive roar, he 
filled his pipe and deftly lifted a live coal from 
the kitchen fire, and stowed it in the bowl. He 
puffed composedly until, led off by Gowan, they 
all gathered about the big fire-place in the living- 
room, where jokes were matched, and many a 
laugh went round, as the smoke from the pipes- 
grew thick and dense. 

After a short half-hour Gowan jumped to his 
feet. "Let's to the checkers! Time is precious E 
Come, Craigie, I'll tackle you first myself." 

He took his guests to his den across the hall, 
and silence settled down upon them. Mrs. Kell 
and Christine put away the supper things and 
washed the dishes. When everything was neat 
and tidy again in their part of the house, Mrs. 
Kell took her knitting and sat down by the fire- 
place, but Christine crossed the hall to the den 
to look on, for she dearly loved the game of 
checkers herself. 

The old fellows looked up, and smiled as she 
entered. Helm jumped up and offered her his 
chair with old-time courtesy. 

"Keep your seat," she whispered, "I'll sit over 
here by father's desk. He's looking serious. He 
must be getting a good hammering?" 
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Hdm chuckled. "Ay! The youngster is giving 
him some hard ones." 

Henry Gowan motioned to her to come nearer, 
and whispered, "He is licking your old dad. Can't 
you *hoo-doo' him?" 

Cragie raised his head and looked at her. 

"ril try, father," she said softly, so as not to 
disturb the players at the other table, glancing 
mischievously at Craigie as she spoke. 

"No sane man could hope to win against such 
odds," Dennison said smiling, shaking his head 
hopelessly. 

"Father," said Christine, "he's such a stranger, 
let us be merciful! Another time if he should 
dare — ," she shook her finger at him, "no quarter 
will be shown!" 

Craigie's pulse-beats quickened as she took her 
seat near them at her father's desk. He could 
see the folds of her dull-red dress without look- 
ing much beyond the edge of the table at which 
they played. The silence in the room was broken 
only by an occasional, "Crown that one!" "I 
have ye now !" "That's six to four !" "Dod ! I 
never saw ye make a better stroke!" 

The smoke from two or three pipes floated 
lazily in the warm room, and hung about the 
lamps. 

Dennison Craigie sat in the attitude of pro- 
found attention, his left elbow on the table, his 
head resting on his half-closed hand. Clearly 
the light revealed his strong features, and 
gleamed in his black rumpled hair, a lock of which 
had fallen on his forehead. His powerful shoul- 
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ders drooped slightly forward, quietly, impres- 
sively strong. 

Christine observed him with half-closed eyes. 
At length, the artist instinct dominating her, she 
drew a sheet of paper towards her, picked up a 
pencil, and quietly began to sketch the head and 
shoulders of the interesting stranger. "What a 
splendid head he has," she thought, "Now, if 
he'll just sit still until I get that pose!" Her 
pencil fairly flew. The artist in her was having 
full sway. "Ah! What a handsome head, so 
strong and " 

Her eyes, keen, full of intensive light and 
interest, studied every line of his strong profile. 
She never paused to consider the legitimateness 
of her drawing. Suddenly the stranger raised 
his head, conscious that he was being studied 
intently. Their eyes met, and she dropped hers 
guiltily, quickly but not before he had seen the 
look of intense interest in their violet depths. A 
burning blush rose and flooded her downcast 
face as she hastily concealed the sketch, and 
toyed with the pencil in her hand. Dennison 
turned again to the game, a smile hovering about 
his lips, a warmth about his heart. For the first 
time he thought of O. D'Zhay without a qualm. 

"Man alive!" Henry Gowan suddenly ex- 
claimed, "nobody but an idiot would have moved 
that man! There, take it back!" 

Dennison Craigie laughed and bit his lip, but 
the heart in hiih was beating too joyously for 
checkers. His playing had lost its balance. In 
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a few minutes he pushed his men to the centre of 
the board. 

"The honors are yours, Mr. Gowan," he said 
quietly, "I'm fairly beaten !" 

"I've beaten the Newcomer!" called Gowan to 
the others. "Come on Helm. I'm ready for you ! 
Christine, my dear, take care of Craigie, and be 
as merciful as you can." 

He laughed gaily, for it always put him in a 
good humor when he won, and touched Dennison 
confidentially on the arm. "We had a joke in 
the sleigh coming out here tonight," he said, 
winking at Helm, "that might be re-applied in 
your case." His blue-gray eyes twinkled with 
merriment as he glanced at Christine, standing 
straight and tall in the doorway. " *A word to the 
wise,' you know, Dennison. I tell you this, be- 
cause I feel kindly disposed towards you. There 
are two classes of men who can't withstand the 
wiles of our Chris — Newcomers and ah — fools!" 

"How dare you!" cried Christine, rushing at 
her father like a whirlwind, and shaking him 
vigorously. 

"I am a Newcomer," said Dennison slowly, 
"and have already succumbed." A bright smile 
leaped to his eyes, "but where do you and the 
test of them come in?" 

Here! Here!" shouted old Helm, gleefully, 
you have been classified at last, Gowan!" 

Henry Gowan laughed heartily and pushed 
Christine gently away. "There, be off with you ! 
At the same time, D^nison, 'Forewarned is fore- 
armed'," he called after them as they reached 
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the hall. "Give him Bob's old fiddle. They tell 
me he can play." 

"Oh, how delightful," exclaimed Christine. 
"Let us find the fiddle! Or do you call it a 
violin?" 

"I'm afraid it is mostly fiddle," Craigie admitted 
with a rueful smile. "Fve never had many les- 
sons. Still, I have always been fond of trying, 
and I always take it to camp with me. It is 
company in the long evenings. The men like it." 

The wind howled without, and rattled at the 
windows, now almost banked with snow. Mrs. 
Kell was still knitting by the fire, and made room 
for them with friendly haste. "Here, take this 
chair, Mr. Craigie, it is large and roomy. You 
can just make up your mind to tarry overnight. 
Tis fearful out!" 

"It would be too much trouble, I'm afraid," he 
began, looking at Christine. 

"Hoots! We have plenty beds. No one will 
know you are in the house," insisted the old 
housekeeper, glancing at Christine. 

"You will have to bow to the inevitable, Mr. 
Craigie. Just look at the windows!" said Chris- 
tine. 

"You are certainly very kind, Mrs. Kell. It 
will be a pleasure to stay." 

"Poor old Bob will perish in this storm," said 
Christine, going to the window and breathing on 
the frosted pane to peer out at the night. Bob's 
fiddle was in her hand. "I hope he'll not attempt 
to come home. Hear the wind shriek! Isn't it 
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terrific! I can't even see the trees in the yard. 
Bob will surely perish!" 

"H'm ! Bob's lived through many's the storm," 
Mrs. Kell said dryly, her knitting needles flashing 
in the firelight. 

"Oh, I know he has," Christine spoke anxiously, 
"but it is worse than usual tonight, and Bob is get- 
ting old." 

"Well, well!" responded the housekeeper, 
soothingly. "Come and sit down. Don't you 
worry ! The Lord takes care of drunk men and 
children." 

Christine put her finger to her lips. "Listen! 
Hear him ! That's Bob !" 

"Ay, that's him," assented Mrs. Kell, listening, 
her busy fingers quiet. 

Craigie joined Christine at the window. 

Borne to them on the wings of the blast came 
the only song Bob was ever known to sing. 
"Ding-gle — doo-dle — dum ! 
Whosoever will " 

Just one bar when sober: "Dingle doodle 
dum," two bars when drunk, if "Whosoever will," 
almost spoken in sudden diminuendo could be 
called a bar. 

"Ay," said Mrs. Kell rising, and winding up 
her yam. "I'll ha' to be going." She put her 
knitting away, and hastily lit a candle. "He's 
ill enough to stand when sober, but when he's 
foo' — I can't abide his blathering jabber. You'll 
find a bowl of soup for him in the oven, Chrissy. 
If he isn't half frozen I guess he won't bother 
much tonight. Good night, Mr. Craigie, you'll 
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have the spare room all to yourself. I'll start 
yer fire as I go up. There's one already laid. 
The checker players always bunk together in the 
big room over the kitchen. The kitchen stove- 
pipe keeps it fine and warm. Checker playing is 
a poor business, I say," she continued garrulously, 
"What's the good of sitting smoking and spit- 
ting to all hours of the night, just to push little 
bits of wood across a board marked off in black 
and white squares?" 

Craigie laughed, and agreed that it did seem 
foolish. 

"It is downright wickedness to waste so much 
time ! I never see the beat of it !" 

"Ding-gle— doo-dle — dum ! 
Whosoever will " 

"That's Bob fumbling at the shed door now. 
Well, I'll be off. Good night." 

The door into the hall shut after her, but im- 
mediately opened again. 

"Give the checker players a bit lunch at twelve, 
Chrissy. Everything is ready right there in the 
cupboard. Good night." 

"Good night," responded Christine and her 
guest. 

Bob fumbled at the door. Christine went to 
open it. Craigie followed her. 

"Will he be quarrelsome ?" he asked. 

"Oh, no!" she smiled up at him. "He is 
usually in a very fine humor, sometimes very 
penitent, or maybe both, by turns. 

"Bob!" she called. She had opened the door 
and he was not to be seen. 
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"I'm comin' thish minute!" Bob answered m 
a thick voice from the back of the shed, where 
he was stowing some parcels on a shelf. 

"Hurry Bob. It's cold !" The wind rushed in 
at the open door. The girl shivered. The soft 
folds of her skirt blew from around her ankles* 
and wrapped for an instant, around the knees of 
the man standing close behind her. He trembled 
as at a caress. 

Bob entered very quietly. Craig^e shut the 
door. 

"Coldish," Bob remarked, thumping the bumps 
of snow off his boot-heels, and blinking at the 
light. 

Bob Warren was short and stout, and filled 
his short over-coat to a dangerous tightness. A 
bright red lumberman's scarf was wound tightly 
about his thick waist, the fringed ends falling to 
his knees. He did not move very far from the 
door. He wanted to make a good impression. 
Slowly he unwound the long, red sash from his- 
waist. In vain, however, did he try to hang it 
on its customary hook near the door. A look ot 
surprise dawned on his red face. He would feel 
the hook to see if it was there, then back up, and 
bear down upon it, the scarf limply suspended 
between his up-lifted hands. 

Craigie, in spite of himself, was consumed with 
laughter, but he did not dare to laugh out, be- 
cause Christine seemed so interested in the old 
fellow. He was afraid of hurting her feelings.- 
Christine had her handkerchief to her mouth. 
He heard one short, hysterical cough. She was. 
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either laughing or crying, he wasn't sure which. 

"I'll hang it up for you, Bob," Craigie said at 
last, afraid to watch him make another attempt. 

"Thanksh, Scemst'me as if that-hic-nail goes 
too high for me." He turned and took down the 
boot-jack, to get off his long, top boots. 

The result was even more ludicrous than the 
hanging of the scarf. They came off at last, how- 
ever, but not before Craigie, stealing a glance at 
Christine, caught her stealing a glance at him. 
The inevitable happened. Neither cared longer 
to conceal their risibilities. Together they 
laughed until the house rang to their merriment. 

Drawing a chair up to the glowing fire. Bob 
warmed his hands and stockinged feet with great 
satisfaction. When Christine brought him the 
warm soup for his supper, he beamed at her in 
silence. He took the bowl, and raised a spoon- 
ful or two, but his hands shook so badly that he 
spilled it down his vest. Gravely he put the 
spoon on the chair, held the bowl to his mouth, 
and with one long noisy sw-— oop, the soup was 
gone. 

"St-hic-ranger?" He inquired presently, indi- 
cating the tall young man. 

"Yes. Dennison Craigie, Bob." 

"First time youVe-hic-been let out of the 
swamp, ain't it?" 

"The very first," said Craigie, smiling. 

"Well, he! he! he! Consider y'sef a pris'ner!" 

"A prisoner! How's that Bob?" 

"Roads ter'ble! Hie-never seen the like. No 
horse could get through. Take a week to dig 
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*em out. He ! he ! he ! Snow outside ! Christine 
inside ! The angel Gabriel couldn't-hic-beat that 
•combination. See ! Prisoner sure !" 

"Bob !" 

Only one word, but it raised Bob, however 
unsteadily, to his feet. He knew he had 
blundered, but his addled brain didn't know just 
how. He bowed to the girl with humble apology. 
His hand passed across his brow in a vain en- 
-deavor to remember what he had said amiss, but 
suddenly he had a bright idea. Ah, yes! The 
bundles! Maybe she would forgive him when 
she saw the presents he had brought her. He 
rarely failed to bring something home as a peace 
•offering. Not that she would let him off without 
a sound rating. In fact, he was never quite sure 
that she had forgiven him, after one of his quar- 
terly sprees, unless she had poured vials of 
wrath and reproach upon his head. Yes, he 
always expected a sermon from her, always got it, 
and rather enjoyed it. It shed a certain sort of 
distinction upon him. He knew he was the only 
object of her care in the whole country side. So 
.^he could "wear him out" whenever she chose. 
Hadn't he helped "raise" her since her mother 
died? Possessed with the idea that had occurred 
to him, he stumbled unsteadily to the door, and 
groped the way in his stocking feet to the shelf 
In the shed. 

Craigie did not look at Christine. Telepathy 

told him that the hired man had been almost 

sobered by the flash from her blue-black eyes, 

"Which had followed his unpardonable speech. He 
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waited in absolute silence for Bob's return^ 
Christine never stirred or moved. She was very 
angiy. 

Presently Bob returned with two packages,, 
one rather heavy, the other light, and deposited 
them on the table with a thump. 

"Thatsh what," was all he said. 

Christine never moved. 

Bob went back to his place by the fire and 
gazed down at her. Slowly his eyes filled, drops^ 
began to fall from the point of his red nose,, 
splash onto his vest, and drop unheeded to the 
floor. 

Bob was penitent. 

"Shay," he asked humbly, *'y^-hic-ain't mad?" 

The tone was so lugubrious, that Christine's 
temper flew before it. She hid her face in her 
little handkerchief and her shoulders shook. 

"No, Bob, I'm not mad," she said at last, wip- 
ing her eyes and straightening up. "Let me 
see what you have brought as a peace oflFering 
this time. Come, Mr. Craigie," she flashed a. 
glance at her quiet guest, and rippled over. Her 
laugh was charming, to Dennison intoxicating. 

"He brings me such funny things," she said. 
"One time he brought me a statue of Psyche,, 
with a pink sash around her waist. He didn't — 
quite — fancy — her — as — she — was. Last time it- 
was Bunyan's 'Pilgrim's Progress.'" Her face 

was running over with mirth. "This time 

Oh-h-h !" 

A great cake of maple sugar stood revealed 
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among its wrappings on the kitchen table. 
"M-a-p-l-e S-u-g-a-r!!!" 

Her eyes met Craigie's, and together they 
laughed again, peal after peal, until the noise 
penetrated to Gowan's den and brought the 
checker players gaping in. 

"What's all this?" asked the master of the 
house. "Bless my soul!" 

Christine, her hand upon her aching side, in- 
dicated with a couple of nods, the culprit Bob, 
and the peace offerings on the table. 

"Well, I'll be ," said Henry Gowan, lodcin^ 

helplessly from the one to the other. He finally 
addressed the man with withering scorn. "So, 
youVe turned up again, have ye? I certainly 
would like to see a storm that could settle you! 
My ! but you are hard to kill ! Ye worthless old 
scoundrel !" 

It was a proud minute for Bob. Henry Gowan 
was the brainiest man in the country. Bob fully 
appreciated the honor being done him. He was 
Henry Gowan's devoted slave. It makes all the 
difference in the world when one is down, as to 
who does the kicking. 

"Here, Chrissy, bring the hatchet and let's 
sample it! Now fellows! Keep the pieces from 
flying off the table! Have another bit, Reid? 
Here you, McFarlane! Tuts, man! Help your- 
self. Maple sugar never made anybody sick in 
this world. Now Graigie, here's the hatchet, 
break off some for yourself. By George! Did 
ever anything taste so good?" 
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Catching sight of the other bundle, long and 
narrow, he said, "And what's this?" 

The men stood around, munching the lumps of 
delicious brown sugar, while Christine opened 
the other package. 

'^A parasol!" exclaimed Gowan, laughing till his 
sides shook. "I'll be — darned !" 

"On such a nicht!" muttered Helm, also over- 



come. 



It cowes a' !" added McFarlane, chuckling. 

"Up with it, daughter, and let's see it in a' 
its splendor!" 

Christine took it from the narrow box and 
raised it slowly, so as not to tear the filmy folds 
of chiffon ruffles that adorned its outer edges. 
About midway a broad inset of red startled the 
eye of the beholder, it was so intensely bright. 
Christine held it aloft and minced across the floor 
as if the footlights were all turned on. 

The old men laughed, and Reid began to lilt 
"The Campbells are Coming." Soft at first, and 
then a bit more pert. Christine swayed to the 
music in Highland fashion. Old Helm seized a 
walking-stick from the comer, kicked off Mr. 
Gowan's old slippers, bowed to Christine, who 
courtesied in return, bowed to his audience, and 
at it he went, the old men vigorously applauding 
his agility and suppleness. 

When they were tired, McFarlane cried, "Lilt 
us the Highland Fling! I'll show ye. Helm, 
what dancing is!" 

Reid began a spirited tune, but his wind get- 
ting short he signalled to the others for aid. 
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What was that? The fiddle! 

Bob was playing for dear life, the fiddle held 
low across his knee, his tongue tucked in his 
cheek. 

"Up now, men, and at it," cried Henry Giowan. 

Eckhart joined McFarlane on the floor and 
together they performed the sword dance (over 
the broomstick and a cane placed crosswise on the 
floor) with many a whirl and lively turn. One 
hand on the hip, the other raised to an imaginary 
"bonnet". 

Hehn, having regained his breath, and inspired 
by Bob's music led Christine out again. 

Craigie watched her fascinated. A lovely color 
had risen in her cheeks, her lustrous eyes 
sparkled with excitement. Like a cloud above 
her loosened hair, the great, fluffy parasol, with 
its band of scarlet, gleamed wherever she 
whirled. It was beautiful to see her glide about 
over the hardwood floor, she was so charmingly 
graceful. 

Presently the old men gave up, completely out 
of breath. Dennison led Christine to the win- 
dow-seat, and fanned her with a newspaper. 

"You looked most betwitching beneath Bob's 
parasol," he said, smiling down at her. "Bob 
certainly knew what he was doing when he 
chose that fluffy thing. Where did you learn to 
dance the Scottish dance? Are you not nearly 
dead?" 

"There is a little town not far from here, that 
is Scotcher than Scotland itself. They are much 
more tenacious of Scotch customs, Scotch songs. 
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and their Scotch accent than their cousins over 
the water. I have always liked the Highland 
Fling, but it needs the plaid, the 'Tarn', and the 
Kilt, and, above all, the real live, shrill, scrilling 
bag pipes to make the dance really fascinating. 
I am tired," she admitted. "I do not often dance, 
but rd do it again if a real piper should walk in 
and begin to play." 

"I believe you would," said Craigie, still fan- 
ning her, "but I would not let you." 

Christine's chin tilted ever so slightly, and she 
looked at him with half closed eyes. "Indeed!" 

Craigie wisely refused the challenge. 

"See, the old gentlemen have gone back to 
their checkers, and Bob, too, has disappeared,"" 
he said, "Come let us sit by the fire and " 

"Talk the night away," she finished, in friendly 
fashion. 

The evening, crowded so full of incidents, had 
established them firmly in each other's acquaint- 
ance. Christine Gowan was undeniably pleased 
with the stranger, and as they talked quietly by- 
the fire, Craigie felt that he was touching heights 
of pleasure and contentment, heretofore only 
dreamed of. He looked into her clear, steadfast 
eyes, and serene countenance, so lovely, so 
charming, with quickened pulse, and for the time 
he forgot all about O. D'Zhay. 

Christine, with friendly, consummate tact led 
him on to tell her of his early life in Wyoming 
on his father's lonely ranch. His adventures on 
the burning plains of Arizona, and of hardships 
endured in the Black Hills. 
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To her he talked freely of his past. Me wanted 
her to know how he had lived, know his hopes 
and fears, his successes and reverses. Frankly 
he told her that his first college years were his 
worst. A flush mounted to his tanned cheeks 
when he admitted that for a year drink and cards 
had nearly ruined him. How he had been taken 
hold of by the foot-ball coach. "I pulled myself 
together when I made up my mind that I wanted 
to, and 'made the team*. We had to live straight 
then. Our coach never slept. Football saved 
me, and yet so many cry the game down, when, 
if the fond mothers only thought a minute they 
would see that an occasional broken bone is as 
nothing when compared to the ruin occasioned 
by vicious habits, indulged in usually by those 
who do not go in for athletics." 

He told her that his uncle hoped that after 
awhile he would go into the office, but that the 
very thought of it was distasteful. He had spent 
too many years in the open. 

"My ideal of living," he said looking at his 
beautiful listener intently, "is among the moun- 
tain foot hills on a ranch that has both 
mountain heights and nestling valleys, horses 
and cattle and dogs. A few good neighbors, 
plenty of books and — " he hesitated, and turned 
his dark eyes on the fire. His voice was low 
but distinct when he finished simply, "the love 
and companionship of a good woman, and — to be 
found worthy of that love." 

A lump rose in Christine's throat. She kept 
back, with an effort, the tears she felt under her 
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lashes. She did not know why she felt like sob- 
bing. The charred end of a log fell on the hearth. 
Craigie rose and replaced it, and piled on more 
wood. The flames danced upward and threw 
a brighter light around them. 

After that he talked of the swamp. On the 
back of an envelope he drew a sketch of his pro- 
posed canals. These canals were to serve two 
purposes. Primarily they would drain the swamp 
and make it accessible at any season of the year. In 
the second place they would carry the logs to the 
river, which would mean an incalculable saving 
over "the long haul." 

"Uncle's coflFers will fill by leaps and bounds," 
he said smiling. 

"They are about full now, we think," said ChriS" 
tine, shaking her head. "Why should he want any 
more?" 

"I believe the money-making disease is a mi- 
crobe," said Dennison, "one that stops up every 
avenue of rest and enjoyment, and makes 'two 
dollars grow where only one grew before.* They 
can't get away from it. It's in their blood!" 
Qiristine was looking abstractedly into the fire. 
"It must be entrancing to have plenty of money. 
I think — ^yes I'm sure I should like to be rich 
for — " Craigie leaned towards her in dismay. 
"You — ^you .would like to be rich ?" Suddenly he 
remembered the scene in the hay-mow. He knew 
it all by heart, he had conned it over so often. 

He had had suspicions then, but had con- 
quered them in his lonely vigils in the camp. 
Those suspicions now revived with added force, 
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however unreasonably, and filled his heart with 
bitterness. Christine was about to speak, to fin- 
ish what she had been about to say, but his bitter 
face chilled her. 

"There are many tlyngs much more to be 
desired than money," he broke in again with sup- 
pressed feeling, and contempt. A deeper tint of 
rose reached the girl's fair face and then ebbed 
away until even her lips had lost their brilliant 
hue, and were drawn into a thin line. She was 
indignant, righteously angry. Her eyes narrowed 
to a slender thread, her bosom rose and fell 
tumultuously, but she said nothing. A long 
line of ancestors had taught her self-control 
"Palaces, yachts, automobiles, pugs," the man 
continued scornfully, "are only the fevers of an 
inebriate society. Society! The scum of the boil- 
ing pot rises ever to the top. The frivolous, scan- 
dalous lives of the rich are flaunted in our faces 
by the newspapers! They penetrate to the farth- 
est cabin, and poison the lives of thousands of 
honest men and women with their damnable col- 
umns about their clothes, and their dinners and 
their frolics. We are all looking through the 
wrong end of the telescope at the lives of the rich. 
jThey ought to be put away by themselves, like 
lepers, where the poison of their lives can't touch 
the rest of us." 

He rose and paced the room, his hands thrust 
deep in his trousers pockets, his head bent for- 
ward, his brows beetling, and his jaw squared. His 
fiery Irish spirit was roused, he was always 
ready to fight the cloven hoof of mammon wher- 
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ever it appeared. His heart was sore to think that 
the beautiful, clever woman before him was look- 
ing for place and power. Gradually he mastered 
the emotion that had carried him along. He 
stopped before her. 

"I've seen and known many a rich man. I've 
been in their homes and eaten their dinners and 
attended a few 'functions/ but God is my wit- 
ness, I've never been jealous of one of them, no 
not one. But I have been jealous," he looked 
down at her, "I have been actually jealous of 
many a mechanic with a dinner pail whose wife 
ran to let him in at his own door and kissed him 
on the threshold. Stevenson said something that 
expresses what life means to me: To be hon- 
est, to be kind, to earn a little and to spend a 
little less — ^to make upon the whole a family hap- 
pier for his presence — ^to renounce when that 
shall be necessary, and not be embittered — 
keep a few friends, but these without capitula- 
tion — above all, on the same grim condition to 
keep friends with himself — here is a task for 
all that a man has of fortitude and delicacy." 
That is living. The rich and the criminal mere- 
ly chase externals." There he stopped and sank 
wearily into a seat, and stared moodily into the 
fire. Christine's foot still tapped the rug, her 
down-dropped lashes only partially hid the Cel- 
tic fire in the depths of her dark blue eyes. Her 
face was very pale, her upper lip was slightly 
curled, showing a glimmer of perfect white teeth. 

She turned in the big chair, and gripping its 
arms with tense fingers, spoke with quiet force, 
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betraying a strong undercurrent of feeling. "It 
is my turn to talk and yours to listen." Craigie 
never stirred or moved. He seemed not to have 
heard, he seemed utterly oblivious to her or what 
she could have to say. 

"What I was going to say when you inter- 
rupted me was — ^how entrancing it would be to be 
rich for a little while." He turned at that, a 
look of relief and expectancy dawning on his 
rugged face and kindling in his sombre eyes. 
"It was a silly, little wish, perfectly harmless 
and meaningless I admit, and yet it seems to 
have strangely affected you. The whole world 
has said it time and again, and yet when I, a 
perfect stranger, say it, you fly off at a tangent, 
inveigh against society's mad race after bubbles, 
and all but accuse me of bei|ig a would-be social 
butterfly with criminally selflsh motives. Don't 
you think you might have waited until you 
heard me say something more specific before 
being judge and jury too?" Her tone was biting- 
ly caustic. He was about to speak, he half rose 
from his chair, but she waved him back pre- 
emptorily. She would not look at him, though 
he sought to catch her eye. The anger in he! 
eyes dimmed somewhat as she gazed at the 
hurning logs, whose dancing, flickering light 
<aught in the upper waves of her brown hair, 
and burnished them into ruddy gold. 

Craigie looked at her, his mind relieved, but 
his heart aching with dismay and contrition. His 
Irish tongue he held with wonderful self-control. 
He resolved never to interrupt again. "I was off 
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at school two years," she continued, with a change 
of tone; her auditor quickly noticed that she 
spoke less bitterly. "I was to have studied music, 
but I took to painting instead and neglected 
everything else. When father found it out he 
was furious. I begged and implored to be allowed 
to continue, but he was inexorable. It was to be 
music or nothing, he said. We quarrelled bitterly. 
Who do you suppose gave me the money to con- 
tinue?" she asked, bitterness in her voice as she 
turned to Craig^e, **Bob Warren ! Our hired man,, 
think of it!" Tears welled in her eyes, but she 
suppressed them quickly. "A hired man's wages 
gave me my one chance! I learned to paint on 
ivory at the art school there in Toronto. A little,, 
wizened teacher with a big heart loved me, and 
taught me all she knew, and talked continually 
to me of foreign schools. I dreamed of becoming 
famous. Yes, I dreamed dreams. I saw things 
sell simply because they had the name 'Gowan'' 
in an obscure corner. And *Gowan' would mean 
excellence in drawing, in coloring, in execution! 
I dreamed I would some day be a celebrated 
painter of miniatures." She paused, and forget- 
ting the man, but feeling his silent sympathy, 
smiled into the fire at the remembrance of those 
old dreams. "Everything I've done so far, I've 
sold. Mrs. Craigpie, your aunt, had me paint a 
brooch for her of her husband. She was pleased 
with it, said so, at any rate, and gave me five hun- 
dred dollars for it. Five times what I expected, but 
she insisted it was worth it. That sale helped 
me to pay Bob the money he had loaned me. It 
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nearly broke the old fellow's heart when I made 
him take it back. Finally he took it down to 
the bank at Ware, 'Salted' it down, he said, for 
the time when 111 want to go to New York or 
Paris. I haven't asked him for it yet, but I be- 
lieve the day is coming when I shall." 

Dennison Craigie moved impulsively. If she 
needed help he was ready to give. His generous 
heart prompted him to speak, but luckily for 
him, Christine again commanded his attention. 

"I suppose you are astonished, so would ev- 
erybody be if they knew it, but they don't and 
never shall." 

Dennison's heart quickened its beat to think 
she had given him so sacred a confidence. "My 
father is a good man and I love him. A graduate 
of Edinburgh University himelf, he was quite 
content with a High School course at Ware for 
me. He does not believe in the higher education 
for women. When I took to painting he called 
me a fool, and an upstart. Music was his hobby. 
If I wanted money, there was money in teaching^ 
music, right at my door in Craigie. When I told 
him I was going to drop music and study 
drawing and painting, he said it would ruin my 
health, and set me gadding off to set up a studio 
in some third rate Latin Quarter. Til not give 
you a single cent for any such blankety blank 
foolishness!' That settled it, so far as he was 
concerned. If Bob Warren had not come forward 
I would not be — I would be teaching music to 
the children of the mill-hands over at Craigie."* 
She laughed bitterly. "As it is, I get a few orders 
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from Mrs. Craigie's friends, or through a dealer 
in Toronto. Orders are plentiful enough, but 
it takes so much for my materials. Ivories are 
often out of my reach, and I have to be content 
with porcelain. Mrs. Kell helps me all she can. 
She sells her knitting to the mill-hands, and 
saves the butter and eggs. She thinks it all fool- 
ishness and can't understand why people will 
pay such 'fabulous' prices for such little bits of 
work on *china.' But she is always interested, 
and never fails to 'brag* on me to her friends. I 
help her with the housework when I'm here. 
It is hard to take the time from my beloved art, 
but she helps me, and I can do no less. In the 
summer Bob puts his spare time in the garden 
and swells our income considerably with his 
sales of fruit and vegetables. I never have to buy 
any clothes. Father seems to try to soothe his con- 
science by keeping me well dressed. He brought 
me home a set of furs for a Christmas present 
that must have cost him a couple of steers, and 
at that minute I would have given my eyes for 
a fresh outfit for my work and a few ivories. 
He never by any chance g^ves me any money, 
and money is what I need. Money! Money! 
Money ! 

This farm will be mine some day, unless he 
swamps it with inventions, and he is turning 
them out constantly of late. Then I'll have more 
money than ever I wanted in my life. I won't 
touch it then! Not 2Lj>enny of it would I use for 
my work. Never ! I love this old place, the maple 
grove, the garden, the winding river there be- 
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low, arc all beautiful to me. It is home! But 
I am handicapped for a few hundred dollars. I 
want to see what is to be seen in miniature paint- 
ing, and learn my faults through viewing others' 
perfections. The art magazines I take, are my 
only source of inspiration. They are good, but 
they are not human. I am struggling on alone. 
Father and I have agreed, tacitly, to disagree. The 
subject is never mentioned. He is a charming, 
contrary, opinionated, pig-headed Scotchman. 
Scotchmen may be all right. I suppose they are, 
sometimes, in other people's families." A smile 
hovered at last about her mobile mouth. She 
had talked the bitterness out of her heart. She 
turned to Craigie, her lip slightly trembling: 
"Do you appreciate the full force of what I said 
now, 'To be rich for a little while/ Rich enough 
to buy little bits of ivory, and little pots of paint." 

She held out her hands palm upwards, a silent 
appeal to his sense of justice. Dennison Craigie,. 
almost overcome with emotion, covered them 
humbly with his own, and bent his head upon 
them. "Forgive me!*' he murmured, but not an- 
other word of all those that had been rushing 
to his lips, warm from his contrite heart, could 
he utter. 

Her lips trembled, "and you accused me of 
wanting automobiles and diamonds, and a place 
with the four hundred." The strong man never 
moved. Christine's tears were coming> and she 
sought to withdraw her hands to hide them, but 
his fingers only tightened over hers. 

"You! Your she continued, bitterly, "have 
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never had a desire of your heart ungratified. 
You, you dare to judge me! You who own a 
ranch, and want the one next you, more land 
and more cattle and more sheep! What do you 
think of yourself?" 

He dropped her hands and rose hastily to his 
feet. 

"Miss Gowan, don't ! Don't rub it in ! Forgive 
me. I am a blundering idiot! I heard you say — " 
the scene in the hay-mow came vividly before 
liim,"I believed you thought that I — ," At any 
cost he was determined to get the words out — 
"would be my uncle's partner. He did make 
me that offer. I refused." Dennison Craigie drew 
a long breath, and exerting all his self-control, 
put his elbow on the mantelpiece and continued 
quietly: "I don't want to frighten you by my 
uncouth Western bluntness, but — I love you. 
And when you said you wanted to be rich — 
Jng rich, I supposed, it made me crazy to think 
that you, too, were like every other woman I 
liave ever known anything about, money mad, 
that money was again to come between me 
and — ." He stopped abruptly and a burning 
flush mounted to his brow. "There is a page in 
my life turned down. I had not meant to un- 
cover it. It is a bitter thing for a man to con- 
fess that he was duped by his supposed sweet- 
heart, and that the money he so guilelessly 
lianded over, almost all he had, went to his 
sweetheart's paramour, who was his own — ^his 

own " He broke off, unable to go further. His 

face had paled, and a baneful light gleamed in 
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his eyes, one hand touched the scar on his chin. 
"This is the only souvenir I possess," he laughed 
sarcastically, "of that happy time, eight years 
ago." Silence fell between them. The clock ticked 
off the seconds while the man with the wound 
rankling in his heart strove to recover his com- 
posure. "Little bits of ivory!" he said at last in 
his own true voice, smiling down at her, "I am 
glad you told me. I ought to have known better, 
I have — have," he stammered, "known you so 
long." 

Her eyes widened. She looked at him in blank 
amazement. "Known me so long?" she repeated. 

"Saw you so long ago, I mean, when I first 
came," he said, "and have thought of you so 
continually ever since." 

"Saw me?" she said, standing up in sheer aston- 
ishment. 

"Never mind where," he answered hurriedly, 
his deep, dark eyes glowing. "I carried your 
sweet face with me to the swamp." He took 
her hands and looked deep into her violet eyes. 

"Your eyes are so honest, Christine. You 
will let me call you Christine. It is not orthodox 
at this early stage in our acquaintance." He 
smiled. "Do you know that Bob was right, that 
I am really, truly, gladly a prisoner. I mean to 
teach you to love me before we get through." 
The big clock by the door struck twelve. 

Christine Gowan drew her hands from his 
grasp and laughed. 

"It is time for the bread and cheese !" But her 
heart was stirred within her. D. C. the man of 
the hay-mow! Was it Fate? What would Mar- 
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gia say if she knew? Where, where had he seen 
her? 

"Christine 1" called Henry Gowan, suddenly 
opening the door behind them, and putting in 
his silvered head, "bring us in some cheese and 
crackers, will you?" 

"All right, dad. I'll have it there in a minute." 

"Let me help you," said Dennison coolly, fol- 
lowing her to the kitchen. 

The appearance of the luncheon was the oc- 
casion for a few minutes' hilarity by the old fel- 
lows, and was partaken of by all with gusto. Out- 
side the wind might howl, but within was 
warmth and good cheer and jollity. 

The remnants carried back and put away, 
Christine lighted two candlesticks, and gave one 
to her guest, saying brightly: "It is time for all 
prisoners," archly she used the word, "to be shown 
to their cells.'* 

She led the way upstairs and waved him gra- 
ciously to the door on the right. "Pleasant 
dreams, unhappy wretch," she said laughing soft- 
ly as she turned down the hall to her own room 
next to Mrs. Kell's. "Pray for a reprieve !" With 
his hand on the knob of the guest room door and 
the candle held high in his other hand to dispel 
the shadows of the long hall, so that he might 
get one more glimpse of her sweet face, Den- 
nison said: "I do not wish a reprieve. The 
prisoner asks only for — ^humane treatment, and — 
special privileges" 

She paused when she reached her door and 
looked back. She never forgot him as she saw 
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him then with the candle-light gleaming in his 
hair, and falling softly upon his handsome face. 
''I am in for life/' he said quietly, with a mean- 
ing she could not help but understand. 
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CHAPTER HL 

LOVE OR A CORONET. 

All that night, and all the next day the storm 
raged unabated. Blinding sheets of snow-laden 
wind rushed and roared over the hill-tops, and 
whirled up the valleys, piling the drifts higher 
and higher. Occasionally the barns and out- 
houses could be seen through the farm-house 
windows by the storm-stayed checker players. 
Bob Warren had all he could do to get as far as 
the stables to feed and water the hungry stock. 
The cattle, contrary to their usual custom, hung 
back at the stable doors, until urged by voice and 
pitchfork, they filed slowly across to the wind- 
swept watering trough. Instead of fighting, and 
tearing about with their heels flying, they drank 
hurriedly and returned to the stable shed, their 
backs humped to the wind, lowing to be let back 
into their comfortable quarters. The track Bob 
had made when he struggled out to the bam was 
entirely obliterated when, a half-hour later, he 
started to return. He had to plow a road for 
himself again. 

Within doors the checker-players, not a whit 
dismayed, played on. They were well content to 
bide where they were. 

But when towards noon old Sol was seen glim- 
mering through the clouds, a joyous shout went 
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up, in which even old Helm joined. He had had 
his fill of checkers for once in his life. 

"That settles it!" cried McFarlane, "the wind 
will die noo!" And he prophesied right. Little 
by little the storm was gradually robbed of its 
fury by the gleaming and ever brightening glory 
of the sun. The wind died away about as sud- 
denly as it had arisen, and the sun smiled down 
upon the great white world whose mantel was 
never thicker. Only the tops of the fence posts 
here and there were visible above the snow-banks. 
The roads and lanes, and gardens were alto- 
gether full from fence top to fence top. The tall 
lilac tree in the center of the garden could only 
show a few inches of its tallest shoots. Every 
post had its helmet, every twig its cap, every 
hollow its fill. Snow, snow, everywhere, deeper 
that year than the oldest resident could remem- 
ber ever having seen before. Everything, every- 
where rejoiced when the sun shone down so 
brightly that afternoon. Beneath his burning 
glances the great drifts settled, the top layers of 
snow sank rapidly, compactly together. When 
at length he sank in the West, like a great ball 
of fire. Jack Frost, Winter's emissary, made 
haste to repair the damages wrought. The mer- 
cury dropped lower and lower, to aid him at his 
work. It took time, but the work was well done, 
beautifully done! 

In the morning, when the sun rose over the op- 
posite cliff, filling the valley, and flooding the 
hills with its glorious light, jewels of untold bril- 
liancy studded earth's royal robe, sparkled on the 
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trees, and gleamed and glistened everywhere. 
The valley was a scene of unsurpassed magnifi- 
cence. 

A crust had formed in the night, a "carrying 
crust", on the top of the snow, on which a man 
walking would scarcely see behind him the im- 
print of his own footsteps. 

Old Helm awoke the rest of the checker 
players with a sigh that was akin to a groan. 

"Get up, men !" He called plaintively from the 
window where, with the point of his knife, he 
had scraped the frost from a tiny spot. "Out we 
must go, every mother's son of us. The jig's up!" 

At breakfast Gowan hooted at the idea of their 
leaving before the roads were broken, but Helm 
insisted on making an early start. 

"Na, I canna stay. My old woman kens fine 
yon's a *carr3dn' crust.' I wis oot before break- 
fast, an' I could scarcely mak an impression on 
it wi' the heels o' my shoon. A've had a fine 
time, Gowan, but I must awa. I wouldna duar 
show my face if I tarried longer from the loom, 
Elspeth's ears are fair itchin' to hear the rattle of 
it." 

So the tournament broke up Friday morning, 
all the old fellows made happy by the loan of a 
book or a magazine from Gowan's well-stocked 
shelves, they started for Craigie on the crust, 
cutting across fields and buried fences at a smart 
pace. 

Dennison Craigie alone remained behind, as 
"Don" was of too good blood to risk having a leg 
broken by breaking through the crust, and Henry 
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Gowan had assured him that the fanners would 
have the roads broken by noon, and — ^to tell the 
truth he did not want to go. He wanted to talk 
to Christine — alone. Dennison admitted it to 
himself with chagrin, that although under the 
same roof, a storm-stayed prisoner, he had not 
been able to see Christine, not for one moment 
alone. It was very exasperating, and yet Den- 
nison did not blame Mrs. Kell or old Bob 
either, for both seemed to be under orders they 
dared not disobey. With dismay he saw the 
noon hour approach when h^ must leave, and 
Christine — not less friendly and charming — ^but 
still holding him at arm's length, the close com- 
panionship of that first night but a memory. 

After breakfast, a towel in his hands and one 
of Mrs. Kelt's gingham aprons about his neck, 
he went to work wiping dishes for Christine in 
the wholesome kitchen. Mrs. Kell was paring 
apples at one end of the table, and in the comer 
back of the warm stove. Bob sat mending some 
old harness. Mentally Dennison anathematized 
both the old folks, who having "raised" Christine 
now shadowed her like a hawk. 

"Oh !" cried Christine, suddenly dropping dish 
and dish-cloth, "Auntie Kell you finish. Here's 
Billy !" 

''Billy. Who was Billy?" 

Dennison caught a glimpse of a tall man pass- 
ing the window, just as Christine flew from the 
kitchen. Could it be the rival O. D'Zhay? 

Grimly Craigie continued to wipe the dishes, 
although all the poetry had flown from the task. 
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"That's one of our high-steppers," said Bob 
snickering in his corner. "Been off makin' 
speeches agin this Reciprocity with you Yankees." 

Christine had left the door between the kitchen 
and living-room open behind her. Dennison was 
sure he had never heard a more cordial greeting. 
Henry Gowan, especially, received him with open 
arms, although he bluntly assured him that "he had 
talked an awful lot of damn nonsense!" 

"Oh! Billy, we grow prouder of you every- 
day!" Christine's cordial words came painfully 
distinct to the kitchen. 

The china cup in Dennison's hands snapped 
in two. 

"My! My!" exclaimed Mrs. Kell, "Whatever 
made it do that?" Dennison knew, but he wiped 
away in silence, while Mrs. Kell anxiously scanned 
the edges of the broken china. 

Dennison felt ill-treated, out of humor with 
himself, and Providence. Would she ever fly to 
meet him as she had flown to meet — Billy? He 
was handicapped by being a newcomer. 

Suddenly the dish-towel flew from his fingers, 
Christine had re-entered the kitchen like a whirl- 
wind. "We are going tobogganing on the big 
hill. Billy has come for us. You will like Billy- 
His sister and the Paxton girls and Tom are all 
out there now. Have you ever coasted in a 
toboggan? No! Well, then, there is heavenly 
bliss ahead of you. Hurry and take off that big 
apron! There is nothing to be compared to it! 
Tobogganing, I mean!" 

"Yes," said Bob, breaking in on the breathless 
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girl's rapid speech, ''Nothing is like it. It is 
Zip-p-p-p-! ! ! — ^walk a mile teck!" 

"Come now. Don't let us lose another minute 
of this delightful morning! Come and meet 
Billy." She hurried into the other room. Den- 
nison followed more slowly, his shoulders square, 
his brow clouded. Billy turned as he entered, 
not a little surprised. 

"Mr. Craigie I want you to meet Billy, a friend 
of the family. I should say," she added laughing 
"Hon. William Patterson, M. P. P., for the East 
Riding of Ashley, but lately returned from 
speech-making at the Capital." 

He was not then, the Frenchman. Craigie's 
brow cleared, and he shook hands warmly with 
the distinguished "friend of the family". 

As soon as Christine was ready they started 
for the long hill, further back on the place, the 
toboggan singing over the crust at their heels. 
Those on the hill-side had already been down, 
and Dennison watched them from afar with in- 
terest. 

The air was so clear and bracing as to be al- 
most intoxicating. They had been shut in so 
long it seemed doubly good to be out again in 
the brilliant sunshine, walking swiftly over the 
crusted snow. They were so happy, they felt 
like skipping. Christine did skip once or twice. 
It was so good to be alive and — happy. 

A slow smile crept over Dennison's face as he 
strode along. It was good to look at her. He 
had never seen her so happy, nor look so be- 
witching. The furs about her neck, combined 
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with the dark red tones of her jacket to enhance 
her color. The tassel of her toboggan cap swung 
jauntily down her back and made her seem 
doubly young and joyful, as she danced along, 
rather than walked, between them. 

The hill was of extreme length with a "dip" 
about half-way, that only served, however, to 
accelerate the speed and send the toboggan over 
the flats and quite across the frozen river. Old 
Bob had spoken the truth, it was g^eat sport. 
Zip-p-p-p!!l — ^walk a mile back! 

Back across the flats the girls sat on the tobog- 
gan and the men pulled them easily, but up the 
hills they all had to walk. What was a little 
walk up a hill in merry company when at the top 
it meant Zip-p-p-p!!! again? 

Dennison was happy. Out on the hills in the 
crisp glorious air, for a short half-hour each trip 
he had Christine all to himself. Of course Billy 
Patterson and Tom Paxton took her down oc- 
casionally, as often as they could in fact, while 
Dennison descended with Billy's sister or the 
Paxton g^rls. 

But to kneel behind Christine, his chin touch- 
ing her furs, and his lips so tantalizingly near 
one radiant cheek, was a pleasure almost divine. 
Wisps of her brown hair, loosened by the rush, 
blew about his face, drifted across his lips and 
set his heart to beating madly. Sometimes he 
persuaded her to rest on the hill-top until the 
others returned, a proceeding that at length did 
not pass unnoticed by Billy Patterson, Chris- 
tine's friend and school-mate. Although Chris- 
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tine strove to treat them both alike, Billy saw a 
.difference, saw it principally in Christine herself. 
He had never seen her so thoroughly alive, so 
radiantly happy; he had known her all his life, 
known her, and when manhood dawned, friend- 
ship had deepened into love; he had kept 
silent, waiting until success with golden-tipped 
fingers should crown his ambition. And now, 
just as success had crowned him, the laurel still 
green upon his head, and all his world applaud- 
ing, it was too bad that this newcomer, this in- 
terloper — Billy's heart swelled with bitterness, 
as he watched Dennison tuck the rug about her 
feet — with J. B. Craig^e's money to back him 
should turn up. Money! Women were all alike! 
(Men say they are, so they must be.) A man with 
money could get any one of them if he so much as 
raised an eyelid. Billy Patterson had not thought 
Christine was of that caliber, but — "look," he 
thought, "how she smiles up at him." Jealousy 
sprang full-grown in his heart. Henry Gowan 
ought to know what was going on. He had always 
been a favorite and a protege of her father's, and 
Christine was always kind. He had carried her 
liand-bag to school in the old days, and on snowy 
mornings had gone ahead to break the drifts for 
her. Many pleasant hours he had spent at Gowan. 

Henry Gowan and he had threshed out 
every known question under the sun, nearly al- 
ways holding diverse views that strengthened 
after every heated argument. Christine had 
nearly always taken part in their discussions and 
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enjoyed them thoroughly. He thought she knew 
he had been only waiting for his ship to come 
in before speaking. It was too bad that a fellow 
like Craigie should appear so inopportunely. He 
would have spoken before going to Toronto, but 
Christine had been so wrapped up in her art that 
she would talk of nothing else. 

As the morning wore away and his jealous 
fears increased, he resolved to speak to her at 
any cost. So when they were mounting for the 
last time he asked her suddenly and somewhat 
sullenly, "How long has he been at Gowan?" 

"He? Oh, Mr. Craigie you mean. Since Wed- 
nesday, when the storm began," she answered 
sweetly. 

"All that time!" Billy burst out angrily, a 
flush mounting and deepening in his swarthy 
face. He strode sulkily forward, his long legs 
striding up the hard crusted snow. Soon he left 
her far behind. She was very tired, but he was 
too much engrossed with his own thoughts zo 
notice it. 

At last he waitted for her to come up. The re- 
proachful look in his black eyes nettled Christine. 

"Don't you know it was not fair. It — ^it was 
dangerous !" 

"Dangerous!" she echoed, glancing up at him, 
her eyes quite too innocently blank. "Danger- 
ous to have a guest at Gowan ! To whom ?" 

Billy Patterson towered above her, and in his 
most impressive manner he almost whispered, 
"Why Craigie might — He might have fallen in 
love with you !" His eyes snapped in his glowing 
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face. Christine thought she had never seen hinr 
look so well. Jealousy became him. 

*'He — already — has?" Her voice trailed up- 
ward, making a question and a challenge out of 
the simple statement. 

Patterson stared at her in blank dismay. He 
did not understand how any man on such short 
notice could tell a girl like Christine that he loved 
her. He had waited years with the fateful words 
still unsaid, and here this newcomer had de- 
clared himself already. 

"Love at first sight, I suppose," he sneered at 
last. He laughed the idea to scorn. 

Christine bridled. What had come over Billy? 
He was perfectly hateful, and he used to be sa 
nice. She was minded to give him a little heroic 
treatment. 

"Stranger things have happened," she said 
tersely. "I'm not such a terrible frump, am I?" 

But Billy never noticed the bait, much to her 
vanity's disappointment. 

"Only three days," murmured Billy, "and to — " 

"Oh," she interrupted demurely toiling after 
him up the slope, "it seems he's a 'wireless' ex- 
pert too, and sighted and interviewed me all at 
once, when he first arrived at Craigie, two 
months ago. So you see he is not quite so — in- 
discreet as you seem to imagine." 

Christine's eyes were roguish as she held her 
muff to her pink cheek, and surveyed Billy with 
malicious pleasure, mingled with pity. She 
thought him a perfect "dog in the manger." He 
wouldn't tell her he loved her himself, and it 
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made him furious to even think of any one else 
telling her. Men were so selfish. Christine 
sighed. The rest of the party had reached the 
top, but Christine paused at the dip and seated 
herself on the crust to rest. Billy flung himself 
at her feet and hid his face from her with his 
gloved hand. For the first time Christine felt 
really and truly sorry for him. Billy had been 
awfully good to her in the old days. 

"Christine," Billy began in a changed tone, 
with much more diplomacy, "You have often de- 
clared you hate double-dealing, or coquetry. I 
know — I know I have blundered, and you love to 
tease. You are human I suppose, like the rest 
of us, though you look like an angel this morning. 
Won't you tell me the truth. When he told you 
— that, what did you tell him." 

Christine looked at him with her head on one 
side. 

"Oh, I know it is none of my business, but for 
— ^for old times sake, tell me." His voice shook. 
He was very much in earnest. 

Presently she rippled over with amusement. 
^'Father spoiled it all," she said, "He put his 
liead in at the door right at the crucial moment, 
on my honor, he did, and asked me for cheese and 
crackersl Think of it!" 

She laughed gayly at the remembrance, but 
Billy, only looked more solemn. He took her 
gloved hand and held it fast in both his own. 

"What were you going to say?" he demanded 
sternly. 

She laughed and tucked her muff under her 
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chin. "I was going to say," she giggled and wrig- 
gled like a bashful miss. ''I was going to say — 
'His so sudden!"' 

"Don't play with me, Christine. Play fair for 
old times' sake!" 

The dimples flew before his just demand. She 
sobered instantly. He wanted an honest state- 
ment, — ^he should have it. 

She bent towards him, her eyes shining clear 
and honest, "I was never so much interested 
in my life!" 

Billy dropped his eyes to hide the pain of his 
disappointment. Christine's lips trembled, but 
she added directly, "But I am in love with — ^my 
ART. 

At that instant Billy's sister and Craigie shot 
down to the ledge from the hill above, there it 
paused an instant, and then away like a bird it 
flew, skimming across the intervening slopes to 
the end of the shute. 

After a painful silence Billy stood up and held 
out his hand to Christine. She rose instantly. 

"It is noon," he said quietly, "and time to say 
good-bye." His face was turned from her, his 
voice husky. "I want to thank you for being 
honest with me. I — " He dropped her hand and 
strode off down the hill. 

Christine stood where he had left her, and 
watched him, a mist in her bright eyes and a 
sigh on her lips. 

When he passed Craigie he did not even touch 
his cap, although Craigie raised his. Dennison 
joined her on the ledge and they turned towards 
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Gowan, walking slowly. He looked at her 
searchingly, but she kept her face resolutely 
turned away. She was not so happy as she had 
been when they took their last trip down the 
hill. Something had gone amiss, but what? He 
raised one eyebrow in whimsical self-question- 
ing, as he turned to look at Patterson climbii^ 
the opposite slope, leaving his sister and the 
Paxton girls to Tom's attention. "Mad — isn't 
lie?" Craigie inquired, pointing to the man alone 
on the cliff. 

"Possibly," said Christine dryly. "We must 
liurry or we shall be late for dinner." 

"With reason?" 

He did not hasten his footsteps, but persisted 
in knowing what was the matter with Billy, 
though he feigned carelessness. 

"Ye-yes. I-I teased him a little." 

"Men don't look like that when they are teased 
a little, you know that." 

His hands were in the pockets of his coat, 
the string of the toboggan over his arm kept it 
gliding at his heels, his head was bent in thought. 
The shining crust sang less crisply under their 
tired feet. The sun shone less brightly. Clouds 
liad risen from the south. 

Christine Gowan stole a glance at her silent 
partner. His brows were knitted in a heavy 
frown. She thought he had forgotten her exist- 
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So Billy Patterson, M. P. P., for the East 
Riding is in the race," Dennison cogitated. 
"Anyone can see that. He has had prospects 
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evidently, but just now he does not seem very 
much elated. But it's a dark horse that always 
wins. Who in the world is O. D'Zhay? Am I 
never to find out?" 

"If you'll wake up long enough to duck your 
head," Christine said saucily, "-^u'U get through 
the shed door without bre^cmg the sash." 

Dennison laughed a^^^ducked as he was bid- 
den. Bob had not hatfume to cut away the drift, 
and the descent wag^teep and slippery, 

"Thanks," hysaid, "I was thinking of you or 
I should nottwSve been so blind." 

"Come inif Come in!" cried Mrs. Kell, opening 
the hall dc^r, "dinner's been ready a half-hour, 
and your lather's been fussing at everything and 
everybody." 

After cjinner Bob helped Dennison put Don to 
the cuttfifr. The beautiful horse, tired of the 
;stall, tpranced and shied at everything. He 
snappdu at Bob whenever he got the chance. It 
was aJpi they could do to keep him quiet long 
•enoufl^h to hitch him. Dennison soothed and 
pettep his quivering flanks, but Don was very 
restftve, pawing the snow in his anxiety to be 
So/e. 

>b had been to Craigie in the morning, while 
tWey were coasting on the hills, with the big 
T> ays and the bob-sleigh to break the road, as 
^J01 the other farmers on the line had done. Bob 
T Reported the road in to Craigie as "in fairly 
I good condition, considerin'." 
/ Craigie was barely seated before Don was off 
.' like the wind around the barn, and headed for 
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the road at a tremendous pace; the soft snow 
from his flying hoofs pelted Dennison in the 
face. Christine watched his hurried departure 
with her heart in her mouth. 

From side to side Don rolled his big lustrous 
eyes, his ears pointed, his glossy neck arched. 
Near the gate, a little bundle of hay had fallen 
from Bob's sleigh and landed fairly on the top* 
of the post. For a horse hunting for trouble, it 
was a capital thing to scare at. Don shied. The 
cutter left the soft, freshly-broken track at an 
acute angle to the mountainous drift near the 
gate, and Craigie was pitched head first into the 
heart of the drift on the opposite side. Unhurt, of 
course, but wedged so tightly into the monstrous 
drift that at first he could scarcely move, his^ 
right hand still held the reins with a grip like 
iron. He expected that Don would try to get 
away, and so indeed he did, but with each suc- 
cessive plunge for freedom he embedded himself 
deeper and deeper in the drift, until only the top 
of his black back was visible. He was completely^ 
stalled, and for the time subdued. 

Bob Warren, watching the departure from the- 
bam yard, started for tHe gate with a shovel. 

Christine, who had seen the accident from the* 
window, hurried down to the gate, fear lendingf^ 
wings to her feet. 

She reached the scene of the accident just as 
Craigie, after strenuous efforts, managed to* 
scramble out of the bank on to his feet. 

"You !" she gasped, her hands to her breast. 

"He is not hurt in the least, only scared, t^ 

i 
/ 
I 
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assure you," Dennison responded to her un- 
spoken question, thinking only of his valuable, 
blooded horse. He laughed softly as he dug the 
snow from his neck and ears. 

"Oh!" Christine's hand went to her heart to 
still its excited plunging. "I ran too fast!" she 
said turning to the hired man as she started 
back to the house. "Bob, aren't you glad that 
Don is not hurt?" Her voice shook slightly. 

Horse and cutter straightened out, Dennison 
stood stroking Don's flank. He turned suddenly 
and scanned the windows of the stone house. 
All at once he realized she had been frightened 
for his sake, not Don's. His heart sang within 
him. "She would have cared if I had been hurt." 
Bob shook out the robes and replaced them in 
the cutter. 

"Bob," said Craigie as he tucked the robe 
about his knees. "Tell me, who is O. D'Zhay?" 
But Don wouldn't wait for an answer, he was 
out in the road and tearing up the hill. 

"Ask Christine," bawled Bob. "She says he's 
her only hope!" 

"Confound him!" muttered Craigie, swinging 
on to the reins as the cutter careened from side 
to side in the soft road, liable to overturn at any 
moment, "why can't he show himself?" 

From the white house on the cliff opposite, 
Billy Patterson saw him go. So did Tom Paxton, 
quiet, faithful, shy, from the next house. Tom 
also liked to bask in the light of Christine's 
smiles. 

For the next two weeks the sleighing con- 
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tinued. Glorious weather. Splendid roads. The 
middle of March saw the brown fields almost 
bare of snow, except along the fences, where 
the remains of the drifts still lingered, . protected 
from the sun by the shadow of the boards. 

The sleighing still held, for the roads were 
solid stretches of ice, and almost impervious to 
the rays of the sun. Each night the frost, piercing 
and cold, fortified them against the next day's 
sunshine. The air was sharp and yet exhilarat- 
ing, tempting everybody out. The sleighing was 
bound to go, the gravel on the road-sides was 
bare of snow right up to the track. In town it 
was almost gone, the runners shrieked fright- 
fully on the pebbles, but in the country where 
there was less traffic, the young people still 
went a-sleighing, determined to enjoy every inch 
of it while it lasted. 

Those days were full of unalloyed pleasure to 
many, but Henry Gowan was especially amused. 

"We never had so much attention in our lives ! 
Did we Christine?" he wuld say with a twinkle 
in his eye. "Craigie sends us long-stemmed 
roses and bunches of English violets from the 
Craigie hot-houses; Patterson sends us carna- 
tions and lilies of the valley from the Lord knows 
where ; Tom Paxton sends us candy ; and the 
Dr. — , brings us the late magazines! Craigie is 
here before we are up, and takes us sleighing 
in the morning and leaves us books. Billy takes 
us riding in the evening and stays to supper. 
Craigie turns up again and we sing duets till 
bed time. Tom and the doctor, poor devils, come 
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in whenever they get a chance. Life is turning 
into one great River of Delight!" He smoked his 
long-stemmed clay pipe, he never would smoke 
any other kind, and regarded his daughter with 
a whimsical look. 

Christine laughed, but did not answer. 
What are we going to do about it, Chrissy?" 
We are enjoying it while it lasts, daddy," his 
daughter answered sweetly, picking out a choice 
bit of Tom's candy, and bestowing it in her rosy 
mouth. **It is all very interesting." 

"Very interesting, is it?" Henry Gowan 
chuckled softly. 

"What do you think about it?" asked Chris- 
tine, her head bent over Tom's box. She really 
wondered and wanted to know. 

"Well," said Henry Gowan slowly, "it may be 
very interesting and funny, but it will be a God's 
mercy when it lets up a bit! Parliament opens 
shortly after its Easter recess, and that will 
settle Mister Billy, he'll have to transfer his at- 
tention from love-making to law-making. The 
frost will soon be out of the ground and *His 
Excellency — The Newcomer' will have to be off 
to his ditching. That will ease the situation 
somewhat. Of course there will be Tom, across 
the river, and big Alex, and Teepy-Weepy' 
(Henry Gowan did not like the doctor) still left 
to hold the fort. But spring-time is too busy a 
season for farmers and doctors to go much a- 
courting. Heaven send us then an early spring," 
he added fervently, putting on his cap and go- 
ing out with strings flying backward from the 
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ear lugs, to look at his fat cattle, by way of 
recreation from an exhaustive treatise he was 
writing on How Conscience Grows. 

Margia Wells drove up just in time to have 
him help her out of the cutter and tie her horse 
to the yard fence. 

"Let me put her up for you, my dear." Margia 
was one of his prime favorites. 

"No, not this time Mr. Gowan. I am only go- 
ing to spend an hour or two with Christine. She 
is at home, I hope." 

"Yes, for a wonder!" Gowan grumbled, tying 
her horse. 

Margia started up the slippery path toward 
the side entrance, carefully lifting her skirts out 
of the water on the icy path. 

"Margia!" called Mr. Gowan suddenly, "come 
here a minute." Margia retraced her steps. Mr. 
Gowan lowered his voice to a confidential 
whisper, "I wish you would sound that girl of 
mine, and see which way the wind blows. You 
understand. Chrissy is pretty heady, and doesn't 
seem to me to see much beyond Billy Patter- 
son's black eyes, and brilliant speeches. Billy's 
all right, of course, but, he hasn't the head on 
him the other fellow has." He paused and hesi- 
tated, "Can you do it, d'ye think Margie?" 

The visitor nodded. "I can try, Mr. Gowan, 
but," Margie shrugged her pretty shoulders, 
"you know as well as I do that I'll find out just 
what she'll let me find out and no more. I am 
rather inclined to think she will favor Den- 
nison. If she could forget her art." 
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Gowan snorted and tossed his head and with 

a gesture of utter disgust, started for the bam. 

Margia smiled and bit her lip. "So Henry 
Gowan favors The Newcomer. He had better 
not let Christine find it out. Were father and 
daughter ever so contrary-minded?" 

"Walk right up Miss Margia. You'll find 
Christine at work," said Mrs. Kell, volubly, "she 
is getting a few strokes in today for the first 
time in two weeks. It has beien company, com- 
pany, company, till weVe fair wearied!" Mrs. 
Kell accompanied the guest to the foot of the 
stairs. "Go right up. Miss Margia, Christine! 
Christine !" A door upstairs opened, and a merry 
face leaned over the banister. 

"Margia! How in the world did you get here?" 

"Christine!" laughed Margia, "I came on run- 
ners, but I may have to return on wheels." 

When they were comfortably settled in Chris- 
tine's work room, which Mrs. Kell always called 
the paint-shop, Margia exclaimed: "Christine, 
guess what is going to happen ! No ! Well Auntie 
gives me a big party next week ! I thought you 
would be delighted. She wants to have it be- 
fore Dennison gets away, you know he missed 
all the fun at Christmas. Caterers from Toronto ! 
Music from Toronto, and visitors from every- 
where! Won't it be fine! 

"Fine indeed ! And all in your honor too. It will 
be delightful," Christine said, smiling happily. 
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"It will make a pleasant wind-up to the long 
winter." 

Margia's eyes were wandering from window 
to table and mantel. "Rich red roses! Sweet 
smelling violets! Lilies of the valley! Why, 
Christine, the desert is blossoming like the 
rose! Enough flowers 'to turn the Pantheon into 
a green house'?" The guest tapped her little foot 
on the white sheep-skin rug spread beneath her feet, 
one of many on the bare rough boards. 

Christine laughed and blushed. "Men are so 
silly, Margia. Don't you think so?" 

Margia, already at work whipping some deli- 
cate lace on an under-garment of delicate linen, 
smiled and shook her head. "They may be silly 
in the aggregate, and I understand you have 
gathered quite a collection since I have been 
gone." Christine re-arranged her brushes and 
went to the window seat. Margia threaded her 
needle and continued, "but one can't be silly 
enough to please me. He doesn't seem silly at 
all, not ever." 

"No I suppose not," said Christine wistfully, 
playing with the tassel of the curtain. 

"I have never had many beaux," said Margia, 
stitching away, a pretty pucker on her fair 
brow, "and I know I never had more than one 
at a time. It must be bewildering?" 

"Very," said Christine dryly. But Margia 
didn't seem to notice the sarcasm and rattled on. 
"Well, you won't have to put up with it much 
longer, Billy goes back to Toronto, and Dennison to 
that dreadful swamp right after the party. Who 
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knows, by that time something may have happened! 
A party is always a good time to wind up one's 
affairs. Who knows by that time — -" Margia 
broke off to take out a couple of stitches. 

"Who knows," repeated Christine abstractedly, 
gazing out over the brown furrowed fields and 
across the big pasture on the slope, where a hint 
of green already gave promise of the spring. 

A robin sang cheerily beneath her window. It 
was the first she had heard and it served to rouse 
her from a day-dream into which she had fallen. 
"Who knows," she said again, more briskly, more 
hopefully, a flush rising to her cheek, "something 
may have happened by that time." 

By that time she thought to herself, surely 
Sir William Audiger would have accepted or 
rejected the miniature over which she had labored 
so long. If he should accept! Ah! if he should! 
Christine's eyes lighted. New York, the mecca of 
her dreams, rose before her. There she could 
study and find a ready market for her work. 

"If he should — oh, if he only would!" Uncon- 
sciously she had uttered the words aloud. 

Margia Wells stared at her in astonishment. 
She did not know, nor anyone else in fact, that 
the miniature of the great man had been finished 
and sent. That Christine was waiting, waiting, 
waiting. 

"You — don't mean to say — ^you expect Craigie 
to— to — ," words failed her. 

Christine colored. She had made a slip, but 
she would not explain. Even Margie should 
not know! Christine was very secretive. And 
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yet, rather than let her think. Don't be ab- 
surd, Margia! Because you are going to be 
married, you persist in thinking that the 
rest of us are determined to commit matri- 
mony too. You think marriage is the Alpha 
and the Omega of a girl's life. I was not refer- 
ring to Craig^e or any one else. I was wondering, 
hoping, praying that Audiger would like his 
miniature." The secret was out 

"Oh, did you send it!" cried Margia, "and if 
he accepts it, Christine, what then?" 

"I shall go to New York to study," the ambi- 
tious girl answered quietly, looking steadily out 
the window over the orchard, her lips pressed 
iirmly together. 

Margia's blond braids bent forward towards 
her friend, seated in the big window, consterna- 
tion in every feature of her face. 

"And what about Dennison ?" she gasped. "Why 
have you led him on?" She was almost on the 
verge of tears, overwhelmed with pity and 
wonder. Poor Dennison ! And yet, maybe he had 
not been so much in love as he had seemed. May- 
be it was his fault. "Don't you think — don't you 
expect — he — " Margia stammered, "he may ask 
you to marry him yet." 

"He already has," said Christine quietly, but 
not turning her head to glance at her friend. 

A robin with a straw in its mouth lighted on 
a limb of the big cherry tree near the window, 
and looked at her with saucy, bright eyes. He 
was house-building and very happy. A suspiciou:^ 
moisture glistened suddenly on Christine's long 
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lashes. The robin flew away, but soon returned 
empty-mouthed. "Cheer up," he sang g^ily, 
**cheer up! cheer up!" A smile trembled on the 
girl's sensitive lips. 

For a few brief seconds, Margia sat speech- 
less, her work bundled in her lap, forgotten. 

"And what did you tell him?" she asked al- 
most inaudibly. 

The robin flew off for another straw. Chris- 
tine's face had resumed its placid look of indif- 
ference. 

"I told him that I liked him. Liked him very 
much, but that — I liked painting better." 

"Couldn't you — " Margia was fond of Denni- 
son and pleaded for him with earnest eyes, misty 
with feeling. "Couldn't you marry him, and 
paint too?" 

Christine looked at Margia's sweet face, and 
then at the bundle of lace and linen in her lap. 
It was a part of Margia's trousseau with which 
her fingers had been filled for months. Then 
she shook her head slowly, positively. 

"When I paint, I paint. With my whole heart 
and soul, I paint! I am not satisfied yet. I crave 
greater achievements, larger opportunities. Some 
day, when I love — !" she broke off abruptly, "FU 
love," she added to herself. 

"What would your father think of it, your re- 
fusal of Dennison, I mean?" Margia asked in 
a hushed voice. 

"He would call me a fool, as usual." 

Christine smiled bitterly. 

"Would that be all?" said Margia, thinking of 
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the interest he had displayed, and the storm that 
would follow, when he heard the truth. 

"No, not quite all," said Qiristine, smiling, "he 
would call me a blankety blank fool and slam 
the door." 

The sky began to lower and the guest rose 
to go. Christine had spoiled her visit. She hoped 
to escape without being waylaid by Mr. Gk>wan. 

Christine went with her to the cutter and 
helped her with the horse. She handed Margia 
the tie-strap with a tired sigh. 

"It is all pretty much of a muddle, Margia. I 
sometimes think father may be right. He is right 
about so many things you know. But — I think 
more about Audiger than about — anyone or any- 
thing else. So, you see Margia?" she looked 
wistfully at her friend. 

Margia impulsively put her little gloved hand 
in Christine's. "Well, Fm sorry, but if you 
feel that way about it — there's no more to be 
said." 

It began to drizzle before Margia had gone a 
mile from Gowan, and she turned in at the Man- 
sion to escape a regular downpour. Mrs. Craigie 
easily persuaded her to remain with them all 
night. Dennison, who was to make another trip 
for his uncle, to be absent some time, and cut 
oflf by the storm from seeing Christine before 
he went, cornered Margia at the piano and in- 
sisted on hearing of her visit to Gowan. But 
Margia for once seemed disinclined to talk 
about her dearest friend, which only made Den- 
nison more than ever determined to hear about 
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her. He would talk of Christine much to Mar- 
gia's discomfort. She was not given to dissem- 
bling, and Craigie soon found out that something 
had disturbed tfie even tenor of her soul. 

"She was well, you say?'* 

^*Oh, yes, quite well," her fingers touched the 
keys, but Dennison closed the music sheet and 
laid it away. 

"Henry Gowan? They had not had another 
tilt?'' 

"Oh, no." 

"Did she seem as usual?" 

"She was busy painting," parried Margia, 
strumming on the piano. 

"Did she seem as usual?" he insisted. "Was 
she in her usual spirits?" 

"No! No! She seemed depressed." 

"Seemed depressed," he repeated. "Why?" 

"Oh, I don't know." 

"Why Margia, you have some idea about 
it?" 

"Was ever such a man!" exclaimed Margia, 
exasperated. "It was nothing at all. I think she's 
been expecting a letter and it hasn't come." She 
rose from the piano and took a magazine from 
the table. She was going to read and would not 
talk any more. 

Dennison did not speak again for quite awhile, 
when, he did, at last, it was in a lower tone, and 
very quickly. "The letter she was epxecting — 
would it mean much to her?" 

"Oh, yes," said Margia warmly. "She won't 
be able to settle down to anything till she hears. 
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She thinks more about Audiger than — Oh, what 
have I said ?" A look of genuine terror filled her 
eyes. "Please, please forget it! I never betrayed 
a confidence before. Dennison promise me you 
won't say a word about it!" Dennison rose to 
get some matches. "Don't be alarmed. Miss 
Margia, I shall not speak of it." Margia never 
noticed how his hand trembled as he took the 
matches, nor that his tanned face had paled. "I 
am going out on the porch for a smoke. Good- 
night and good-bye." 

He turned as he reached the door. "I shall be 
gone in the morning before you are up. Good- 
night !" 

The day of the party had arrived. 

Rain fell in torrents, as it has a way of doing 
in April. Mother Nature had at last seriously 
undertaken the stupendous task of spring clean- 
ing, and Winter gathered the remnants of his 
worn-out garments together and fled. Towards 
evening the rainfall ceased, but great clouds still 
lowered ominously as if the worst was yet to 
come. However, no one dreamed of staying at 
home. Of course, if it had been Sunday and a 
sermon — but that is a different matter altogether. 

The great, storied pile, J. B. Craigie's palatial 
residence rose resplendent out of the blackness 
of the night. Lights gleamed hospitably from 
myriad windows, or flashed a welcome through 
the wide flung doors, dazzling the eyes, and 
quickening the heart-beats of the guests who 
poured steadily up the broad stone steps, and on 
up to the dressing rooms above. From an or- 
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chestra hidden somewhere came strains of en- 
trancing melody that caused the heart to swell 
with pleasure almost amounting to pain. Roses 
massed and banked on every hand delighted the 
eye, and the soul-intoxicating scent of violets 
everywhere greeted the nostril. 

The lower rooms of the mansion were all 
thrown open, and the eye traversed long vistas 
of brighUy illuminated rooms festooned with 
southern smilax, and hung about, at every van- 
tage point of lofty arch or recessed alcove, were 
beauty-baskets of jonquils, their flaunting yellow 
petals doubly accentuated by fluffy bows and 
streamers of white tulle. 

Mrs. Craigie in a regal robe of palest lavender 
and pearls, a color and trimming vastly becoming 
to her blond, fragile type of beauty, received her 
guests in the great hall near the foot of the stair- 
case, ably assisted by her sweet, winsome guest 
of honor, Margia Wells, in a beautiful gown of 
white crepe. Near them Dennison, and J. B., 
in jovial mood, circulated about, welcoming the 
guests. 

To the former, getting tired of meeting so 
many strangers, it seemed as if the line sweep- 
ing down the stairs would never end until he 
caught sight of Christine coming down, and then 
in a twinkling everything was changed. She 
was a vision of loveliness in a simple white lace- 
trimmed gown, with a band of brilliants in her hair. 
Dennison drew his breath in sharply. Never 
had she been more beautiful, more perfect than 
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tonight. To his admiring eyes she looked royal 
— a, queen. 

But he could not go to her, his uncle must in- 
troduce him to everybody. He followed Chris- 
tine with his eyes. Twice he had to be nudged 
to attract his attention to the introductions he 
was receiving to late arrivals. 

At last, a little out of the throng, under the 
fronds of a feathery palm, he held her hand, and 
his breath caught like a great sob in his throat, 
for with a lover's quick insight there was a light 
in her eyes, that was different, strange, and yet 
so full of sweet friendliness. 

"When did you get back?" she asked, flush- 
ing happily, and veiling her lustrous eyes against 
the admiration so openly expressed in his. 

"Only this morning," he replied, searching her 
eyes and holding her hand in his masterful 
fashion. "It has seemed an eternity to me. And 
you?" 

" T would make you vain if we should tell you 
how much we missed you." She smiled archly 
up at him, a mischievous light in her dark eyes. 

"Make me vain, for just once Miss Gowan," 
he pleaded softly. 

"Evening clothes become you. You are a 
regular 'swell,' and I can't say that of all of 
them," she said, letting her eyes wander over the 
various groups in the parlors. 

"Did you* miss me?" he persisted. 

"How could we help it," she responded dimp- 
ling. "Why even father said — " 
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The dreamy strains of a waltz floated down 
the stairs. 

"Let us go up," he said, and drew her hand 
through his arm. "I think to dance with you 
will be divine." 

Christine smiled. 

"Margia says that you are to spend the night, 
what is left of it, here with her. Is it so?" 

"Yes! Bob brought me in and left me." 

Dennison's face lighted up instantly. "I shall 
see you then in the morning, before I go." They 
were ascending the stairs. 

She stopped suddenly and looked at him with- 
out a word, and then went on. 

Dennison's heart beat happily in his breast. 
She cared. She cared. 

"I'm afraid I must," he said as they neared 
the dancers on the third floor. "This night is 
all I have left. Will you help me make the most 
of it?" Her lips trembled, and a mist shone for 
an instant in her eyes. Only for an instant. With 
an effort she took herself in hand. "We will try 
to make the most of it," she said gaily as they 
took their places and floated off to the throbbing 
of the band. Then for a time, Dennison forgot 
about the Frenchman. 

Everywhere in the great house could be heard 
the laughter and babble of a great company that 
rose and fell with the music. 

J. B. Craigie early gave up the struggle, and 
turned his duties as host over to Dennison. One 
dance only he had with Christine, and then he 
had to tear himself away from the little court 
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that surrounded her, to attend to the duties oi 
host. 

Whenever he could steal time he sought for 
Christine amidst the merry throng, with loving 
eyes. More and more he became conscious that 
she was not herself, that the real Christine was 
thinking of something far removed from the gay 
scene around her. If left to herself for a few 
moments there came a look of exaltation, 
of triumph, that changed almost immediately to 
one of wistfulness. Dennison wondered what 
had happened, his heart throbbing with anxiety. 

After supper, his duties as host relaxed, and 
seeking Christine they went down to the quiet, 
deserted library for a talk. 

Dennison made up his mind to keep the mas- 
tery of himself, and friends with Christine, no 
matter what he heard — and he feared — he scarce 
knew what. 

Intuitively he knew that at last he was to hear 
of O. D'Zhay. But what? 

Half-sitting, half-leaning against the library 
table, Craigie looked at her, long and earnestly. 
Before his searching gaze her eyes drooped and 
fell. He was mystified. This was not the Chris- 
tine he knew — ^Bleautiful as ever, but so, — humbled 
and subdued. 

"Christine, look at me. We are friends are we 
not?" 

The fingers of her right hand tightened on 
those of her left. She looked up at him with 
a smile and something of her old spirit chal- 
lenged him, but only for a few seconds, her eyes 
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slowly clouded, unshed tears glistened like 
jewels on her long lashes. 

"Tell me all about it," he demanded in a low, 
quiet voice. Sitting there with set face, waiting 
for her, nay, compelling her to speak, he looked 
like force incarnate. Nothing he would not at- 
tempt, nothing he could not do. His hair had 
tumbled on his brow, but he did not notice it^ 
not for a moment did his keen, dark eyes leave 
her face. 

She smiled bravely and with an effort — tried 
to speak in her usual cheerful way. 

"Something has happened," she began, "some- 
thing that I have prayed for, longed for. I ought 
to be — I expected to be highly elated, but instead 
I — " she hesitated, and again her dark eyes grew 
misty, "I find I want to cry." Her lips quivered^ 
but with an effort she pulled herself together. 
"I want to tell you — I have often wanted to tell 
you, but I was afraid you disapproved, — like 
father, of my ambition. I hate to tell you, but I 
must." She struggled for composure. "Audiger 
has — " her voice trembled, "expressed himself, 
at last, as satisfied. It's the most splendid good 
fortune a country girl ever had!" 

Craigie's dark face went white. His fingers 
grasped the corner of the table to steady him- 
self. God! How could he bear it! O. D'Zhay 
satisfied! Well, why shouldn't he be?, It was 
queer, but then everything was queer! Of late 
he had thought she cared for him. Still O. 
D'Zhay was satisfied, and nothing else mattered 
to her. He laughed. It was not a pleasant sound. 
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Christine looked up. The pained expression of 
his ash-grey face startled her. 

"Oh, I had not thought you — would care — so 
much! But it is the chance of a life-time! You 
understand — it will lift me out of obscurity, give 
me a place, a chance. Audiger is so high up, and 
— all that you know? So when I opened his letter 
this morning — he sent me a handsome check, and 
said I might publish — " Craigie rose unsteadily 
from the table. "Spare me the particulars," he 
interrupted, harshly. "I had rather not hear 
about it if you please." Christine Gowan rose 
to her feet, her face now as pale as his, as he 
turned from her. She swayed slightly towards 
him and held out her hands, mutely asking for 
justice, for an explanation. 

"You — you asked me to tell you," she said 
at last, in a strained voice. "You said you were — 
interested in everything — that interested me! 
We are friends?" 

"Yes," he said looking out into the murky 
night through the open window. "We are 
friends." He shook himself together. "I did not 
know you were going to talk about — himT 

''HimT she repeated, blankly. "Not talk about 
Sir William Audiger! The Premier of Canada!" 

"The what?" 

"The Premier of Canada." 

"This O. D'Zhay?" 

"Yes." 

He studied her face in cold silence. 

"He is somebody, to be sure!" he said, bitterly, 
but he had himself in hand. 
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Christine was bewildered. Why should Den- 
nison, usually so broad-minded, have anything 
against Audiger. Was he afraid his interests in 
Wyoming would suffer if Audiger won his 
fight — free wool and — ? Was he jealous because 
Audiger had approved her work? Jealous that 
now she could go where her ambition called? 

Mutely she looked at him, pleading with him 
to be reasonable. He loved her, she was sorry 
for him. Lovely she looked in her soft white 
gown, the laces at her breast rising and falling, 
her eyes like stars, her lips a dash erf scarlet. How 
could he stand there so quiet, so indifferent, so 
coldly, staring at the embers in the g^ate. 

Before the coldness of his strength her heart 
awoke. 

Ambition, for the first time fled, incontinently, 
before the great essential — love. What would 
New York and its collections be to her if after 
all she lost — love. What would life itself mean 
to her without this strong, blimdering West- 
erner. She held out both hands to him impulsively. 
Love had triumphed over art, and love counselled 
truth. 

But Craigie did not raise his eyes from the 
dying fire. And when he said at that moment, 
with a true American man's scorn for titles: 
"So! You will wear a coronet! Sir William, in- 
deed you are to be congratulated !" 

Christine dropped her hands. 

"He thinks — ^he means — he doesn't know about 
the miniature at all. He thinks that I— Oh ! Oh !" 
She tried to stem the angry tide swelling in her 
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bosom. Still, he ought to know the truth! She 
must set him right! She must, she must. But 
the man continued, brutally blunt: "I ought to 
have known. I was warned. Even your father 
paid me that attention, but still like a fool I 
hoped and believed — " he paused and raised his 
head to look at her. 

"Your father told me you were ambitious, too 
ambitious, but I thought it was only for 'little 
bits of ivory, and little pots of paint.* I didn't 
dream that the title-hunting craze would be 
found so far from Fifth Avenue." 

He should not have said that. 

Fire smouldered in her half closed eyes, and 
scintillated from every sensitive nerve. Chris- 
tine's armory was well stocked with feminine 
weapons. 

"Yes," she said quietly. "Women are pretty 
much alike everywhere, especially where a 
'Lord' is concerned. Still, some titles are not so 
high priced as others. I was fortunate in get- 
ting a bargain." Full of anger and pain she was 
conscious of a desire to hurt him, to make him 
angry too. "But the coronet will be mostly leaves 
— laurel leaves." 

He came back to the table and looked at her 
as at some one he had never seen before — a look 
of wonder, of disgust and of sorrow. 

Her conscience hurt her. She ought to tell him. 
Love, though mortally wounded, was pleading 
in her heart for expression. Why let pride stand 
in the way? He loved her or he would not be 
so absurdly jealous. 
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A smile curved her lips as her fiery Celtic 
temper melted. Wait, she could convince him in 
a moment 

"Perhaps you would care to see the picture of 
the man," quickly from the laces on her breast 
with fingers that trembled at their own audacity, 
she unpinned an old-fashioned locket, thickly set 
with diamonds,— "I love." A burning blush suf- 
fused her lovely face as she held it out. 

"My God!" he murmured hoarsely, "my 
mother's locket! Where did you find it?" 

"At the gate, when the snow melted." She 
laid it softly on the polished surface of the table, 
where it gleamed and sparkled, a thousand rain- 
bow hues '. reflected from every stone. 

"I finished the miniature yesterday." 

He made no move to touch it, but stood look- 
ing at it, his face haggard with the pain of 
renunciation. 

"See," she said softly, love and pity surging 
in her heart as she touched the spring. 

Dennison's idealized face looked up at her 
from the tinted ivory. 

She put the locket open on the table before him. 
"Look! don't you think he ougKt to be — satisfied?" 

"My God," he cried in a rage, "how much do 
you think a man can stand?" Without a glance 
at the pictured face, and in a burst of fury he 
swept it from the table out through the open 
window, and strode from the room. 

"Oh !" she cried softly. "Oh ! he never looked." 
Quickly she slipped out of the brilliantly lighted 
room on to the cold veranda, hurried down and 
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around on the soggy lawn (she was thankful 
the rain had ceased), until she stood under the 
library window. Where had it fallen? Not any- 
where in the light. Another step, one look. Ah! 

A thousand glow-worms seemed shining up at 
her. She caught it up with a little cry and kissed 
the pictured face within. 

*"Tis mine!" she whispered to herself as she 
tied it with shaking fingers in her little handker- 
chief and dropped it in the bosom of her gown. 
With a sob, half hysterical, she whispered: 

"Lady Audiger may keep her rusty, old 
coronet. I would rather have this old locket of 
Dennison's, jealous, pig-headed, broncho-buster, 
though he is, than be— Queen of England !" 

The next morning she lingered in the breakfast 
room, gazing sadly out of the window at the 
drizzling rain. Her eyes were misty and her lips 
trembled. Was he going to go without saying 
good-bye? How could she let him go thinking 
what he thought? 

Out across the yard, in the shelter of the wide, 
porch-like eave she saw the coachman holding a 
horse by the bridle. A steamer trunk was securely 
fastened to the gig behind it. Dennison was in the 
office, talking with his uncle. 

Suddenly Christine dashed the tears from her 
eyes and ran to her room. In a few minutes a 
servant left the house. Christine returned to 
her post of observation by the window. If Den- 
nison Craigie did not come in to say "Good-bye — " 
Ah! That was he coming out of the office! 
Would he get in the rig and drive off, or would 
he ^Ah! now he was coming towards the 
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house. Hastily she dried her eyes and turned. 

He entered softly, his raincoat buttoned to the 
chin. How masterful he looked! How clear- 
eyed and composed! He had had his black hour. 
He had fought it out with himself. He was not 
one to whine. 

"I have come to say good-bye. I scarcely ex- 
pected to see you down so early." He held out 
his hand. 

"Good-bye Dennison." She strove to be as 
calm as he. Her fingers were quite cold. 

He held her hand an instant, and turned to 
the door. 

Suddenly his fingers crushed the soft felt 
hat in His hand, he turned again to her, his face 
suffused with emotion. 

"You are mine, God willed it so !" 

He seized her in his strong arms and crushed 
her to his breast. Then he raised her chin with 
gentle roughness, and looked into her eyes, her 
head pressed against his wet coat. Passionately 
he kissed her trembling lips. "Love or a Coronet^* 
he whispered, as he kissed her yet once more. 

The door slammed. She awakened. 

"Dennison!" she cried, tears streaming down 
her face. 

He did not hear. 

She sprang to the window. The gig was gone. 

"Well," she thought, "he will know soon when 
he opens — " 

The servant came in with a little packet in his 
hand. 

She recognized it instantly, and the seal had not 
been broken! 
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CHAPTER IV. 

LETTERS FROM SODOM. 

New York, April 29th. 
Dear Margia: 

What cult has it that we are nothing? I have 

fully accepted the belief whatever it is, having 

had it sharply demonstrated in my own case. In 
Craigie Mills and roundabout I was a person — 
somebody — even the mill wheels would have 
stopped turning if anything had happened to me, 
but here ! I can scarcely stop a car. It is like be- 
ing swallowed by Jonah's whale — all one's 
bearings gone! 

You want to know what I think of New York, 
and what New York thinks of me ? 

The latter part of your question seems easiest 
of disposal. Let me whisper it to you, Margia — 
New York doesn't know I'm here! My arrival 
did not produce even a ripple, except perhaps 
in the heart of my landlady to whom I paid a 
a month's rent and board in advance, A few of 
the unattached male population have stared rath- 
er rudely, they seemed to be interested in the 
brand of rouge we use in our lake country. It 
is very scarce, by-the-way, in New York, so one 
can't blame them much; however, that "Boston 
air" you all accuse me of donning among strang- 
ers, is equal to the hide of a rhinoceros, and 
renders one impervious to all glances of any kind 
whatsoever. Then, too, one of my teachers, a 
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little, dried up German, who wears loose slippers 
and a black silk cap to cover his shiny bald 
pate, vouchsafed a word — of warning I took it — 
when I finished my first lesson in drawing. "De 
Lord," he said, "didn't g^f you doz eyes fur de 
goot of your soul !" 

So, Margia, you see I have been handicapped 
from the start. 

The "Art" world received me and my work in 
silence, but quite cordially, a seeming contradic- 
tion, I must admit. Both the silence and the 
cordiality were welcome, for New York is noisy 
and lonesome. Yesterday, Madame Veasey, 
the talented wife of her still more talented 
husband, who is "at the head of the line," 
introduced me to the Society of American Minia- 
ture painters as a promising pupil of whom 
much was epected, etc., etc. So I feel a little 
better. 

Now, as to what I think of New York,^K)f 
course you won't let Gotham know, because I 
am expecting a few things here, and I would not 
like to hurt her civic pride — but New York, be- 
yond the amount of lonesomeness I can feel to 
every square inch of its immensity, has not im- 
pressed me very much. I had much rather live 
in our own Ottawa or Toronto, if I had to live in 
a city. I have heard you rave, excuse me Margia, 
but you have, you know, about this city, — its 
parks, its drives, its concerts, and its theatres, 
all received your unstinted praise; and I wonder 
at you, really I do ! Ah ! light dawns ! How slow 
I have been? 'Twas here you met the Columbian! 
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That explains everything. You looked at this end- 
less blurr on the face of nature through the rose- 
colored glasses of pleasure and dawning love. 1 o 
me there is no glamour. Christine's spectacles are 
made of plain window glass, rimmed about with 
hard work and glued to position only with am- 
bition. The theatres are closed and the great 
concerts are over (and it is just as well, for my 
purse is slim). Of course one can walk in the 
parks, but walking with only one's own thoughts 
for company is not very entrancing. 

I can't tell you positively what New York is 
wearing. They wear everything and anything. 
Some of the costumes are quite spring-like, in spite 
of the backward season. So, Margia, possess your 
fashion-driven soul in peace. 

To tell the truth, I had rather see the smoke- 
stacks of Craigie than the New York sky-scrap- 
ers, and the meadows of Gowan than Central 
Park. Some of your other questions I decline to 
answer, prompted though they are by friendly 
regard for both "The Newcomer" and myself. 
It is somewhat delicate ground, where even angels 
would fear to tread. 

Letters from home will be anxiously looked for, 
so write often to 

Your far off 

Christine. 

New York, May 15th. 
Dear Fanny: 

You tell me I do not answer your letters. Give 
me time, please. You have been real good to 
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me and I appreciate it, but, you know we made 
a sort of a three to one bargain because you be- 
ing a lady of leisure, house-keeping you call it, 
have more time than I. Housekeeping is your 
forte, therein lies your happiness. I am a white 
slave of the brush, addicted to color and form. 

Yes, I expect a call from Billy P. next month. 
He has business here. I shall enjoy his visit im- 
mensely and shall insist on talking him to 
death about you. Now are you satisfied? 

I was very much amused at Hattie's letter to 
you. I am so glad to get her point of view. 
Craigie Mills seems to be a howling wilderness 
to her, with the exception of the new assistant 
bookkeeper at the office, whom she so aptly de- 
scribes as a "possibility." 

Don't take Hattie seriously, she is not so dis- 
turbed about Carnoustie being the "swamp" 
post office as she would have you believe. And 
you, Fanny, can not make me believe that the 
"ditch-digger," as Hattie has dubbed our Knight 
of the Rod and Line, pays you fortnightly calls 
for the sole purpose of getting you to talk about 
me. How dreadful of him to look so well and 
cheerful, when the pale and haggard look would 
mean so much more. His work proving such an 
unqualified success so far would make any man 
look happy and content. 

Under separate cover I send the music you 
asked for. It has a very "catchy" lilt to it, and 
this fall when I come home we will sing it to- 
gether. My guitar is a comfort; it brings up 
memories, and proves a friend in need. 
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I have very little time for writing. I am very 
busy. My teachers have begun to pat me on the 
back and that makes me work the harder. I am 
more than pleased with the school I have 
chosen. Madame Veasey is pleased to be charmed 
and is pushing my "barque" continually. 

Yours sincerely, 

Christine. 

New York, May 2Sth. 
Dear Margia: 

Your letters take my breath away. The last 
one, especially, scented so deliciously with fresh- 
coming orange blossoms, draped in white satin 
frothed with lace, overflowing with the chatter 
of bridesmaids and sealed with wedding haste, 
tempts me to eschew paint, to throw ambition to 
the winds and make for the haven of matrimony, 
(from whose bourne no traveller returns). *Ay! 
There's the rub! I have taken I assure you, 
more than a second look at the few "cart-wheels" 
in my pocket-book before giving up hope of be- 
ing one of the favored six on the eventful even- 
ing. The "Mansion" will indeed be a "triumph of 
artistic skill" as you say, if it is to surpass all its 
former affairs in loveliness. You deserve it all 
Margia. Your "Aunt" does but show a just ap- 
preciation of your many virtues. I only wish I 
could see you beneath the wedding bells in the 
great drawing-room, in your beautiful gown, in 

the beautiful house, decorated with "miles of 

white tulle, festooned with Southern smilax." 
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Then too, you have paired the bridesmaids off 
with exceptional skill, and I am sorry that my ab- 
sence will give you the trouble of a re-arrange- 
ment. They will assuredly look impressive as 
they come sweeping down the grand staircase, 
two and two, moving with measured tread, but 
alas! I shall not be there to sweep down on the 
arm of "The Newcomer," but shall weep for very 
loneliness at the back window of a fifth story 
boarding house. 

Please have them all kodaked at every turn so 
that I may at least see it all second-hand ! 

Have had a little bit of luck come my way at 
last. A couple of big silver-rich Westerners took 
a fancy to have their miniatures painted while in 
New York, and Madame Veasey kindly turned 
them over to me. "They are nobodies in particu- 
lar," she said, "except as far as money goes, and 
your work will not be heard of, but they will pay 
well, and it will be practice." So! I am hard at it. 
I am going to give Mr. and Mrs. Silver-Mine 
the very best that I can do, and trust to Provi- 
dence to make him a Senator, and his wife a 
sensation, so that they can introduce the name 
of Gowan in high places. 

You need not write me again before your wed- 
ding. I know you will not have a minute to 
yourself. 

With good wishes. 

Yours very affectionately, 

Christine. 
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May 25th. 
Dear Dad: 

Now, I consider your last letter a master- 
piece of your own inimitable style of family letter- 
writing. Such a homeopathic way of dealing out 
a few crumbs of praise would be entirely lost on 
anyone, but your own Chriss. Not on account of 
extreme susceptibility on my part, Heaven for- 
bid, considering the "raising" I have had, but 
rather on account of the rarity of its occurrence 
in any way, shape or form. 

Really Dad, I would not have told you of be- 
ing solicited to join the Society of American 
Miniature Painters, had I not been dying of curi- 
osity to hear what you would have to say about 
it. I have read and re-read your letter until at 
last what I could not read in the lines, crops out 
between them, in spite of your very evident ef- 
fort and determination to show me that the in- 
vitation of the S. A. M. P.'s was a matter of no 
importance, and not worth mentioning at all. 
You are a rare old Scotch fizzle. May your tribe 
decrease! I am enough of a theosophist to 
hope and pray that in our next re-incarnation 
we will be born minus the Scotch dread of giving 
our children *a g^id conceit o' themselves.' 

I have never given up hope, old as I am, that 
sometime, somehow, throwing caution to the winds, 
you will let your pen stumble into some sort of ad- 
mission of pride, and approval of my beloved 
art. 

I am thinking of changing my quarters, and 
taking a couple of tiny rooms with a houseful 
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of artists — all females — of all degrees and kinds 
of celebrity, whose housekeeping is run on the 
co-operative plan from the kitchen to the chap- 
eron. The house is much more pleasantly and 
conveniently situated than this one, and the 
girls would be much more to my liking than the 
flotsam and jetsam of this city boarding house. 

I was immensely pleased to hear that the 
Arena had accepted your "Weather Map of the 
Heavens" for September. Despite your warning 
that it was not written for such as I, that it 
would be far above my comprehension, — never- 
theless, I mean to read it, for what so clever 
a papa could write, his daughter, who has done 
some star-gazing herself ought to be able to 
read with the aid of a dictionary and an ency- 
clopedia. 

So the weather lately has been all that even 
a farmer could desire. You certainly got a fine 
price for your fat cattle. So, you have gotten 
your "Tensioned Air Motor" to work and have 
applied for a patent ! It must be an overwhelming 
success. I never knew you to be so jubilant be- 
fore over any of your former brain-children. You 
must be really going to make our fortunes at 
last. "A Tensioned Air Motor to regulate auto- 
matically the rate at which the fires in our sit- 
ting rooms shall burn!" Why, Dad, you ought 
to receive a Noebel peace prize, for of all the 
one things that cause more family rows, a sit- 
ting room that is too hot for some and too cold 
for others, beats them all. Your machine will 
be called "Gowan's Peace-Maker," and you hailed 
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as a public benefactor. What are you going at next? 

To write a great deal, and say nothing, that 
is an art of which you have often accused me 
of being past-mistress, and to which, for once, 
I shall plead guilty. Your own, 

Chrissy. 

N. B. The report that "The Newcomer" paid 
me a visit last week is entirely without founda- 
tion, however, much as you and I might have 
been flattered thereby. It was Billy P. who 
made the flying visit. He was in "splendid 
form," and vastly agreeable. He gave me a few 
sittings. He wants himself done in colors. He 
will have it to give to his latest *flame.' They 
tell me their name is legion. C. 

Craigie Mills, June loth. 

Dear, dear Christine: 

At long, and at last you have written to little 
me. Margia has had dear knows how many let- 
ters, and Fanny has heard from you often too! 
If you had known that I, even I, had a system 
of "wireless" in fairly good working order (our 
cook-head station at this end and her nephew, 
Joe, errand boy, etc., for 'the Newcomer' in the 
swamp at the other) you would not have neg- 
lected poor Hattie so! Now admit it, would you? 

"Wireless" informs me that no letters in 
feminine handwriting ever penetrate to the 
swamp, and that the poor fellow is about to 
work himself to death. One thing is sure, he 
doesn't care three hurrahs for anything or any- 
body outside of that horrid swamp. 
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I heard it whispered after the party that you 
and the D. D. (that means ditch digger, not 
the other thing) had quarreled. Some one saw 
him come out of the library in a towering rage. 
No one seems to know what about, but it is 
supposed that he objected to your New York 
trip. Did you really quarrel, Christine? Wheep! 
I wish I had seen him. I know he looked per- 
fectly grand in a rage! I am dying to hear all 
about it, but you never would tell anything. I 
have pumped Margia and Fanny, but all to no 
purpose. I found out they didn't know any 
more about it than I do. I even dared the lion 
himself the night of the wedding, but found out 
nothing at all, except that he has the knack of 
finding out everything about your doings in 
New York. 

It was too funny! The night of the wedding 
everyone thought I had made quite an impression 
on His Royal Highness, but I knew, alas, that 
the attention was pronounced only when I chat- 
tered about Christine Gowan. Be merciful, Qiris- 
tine, and if you won't build up his broken heart 
(not that he acts as if that engine was out of 
repair) yourself, turn the operation over to me. 
I will do my best, even though there be twelve 
baskets full of fragments. 

The wedding! I know you are dying to hear 
about Margia's wedding. It was a most stupend- 
ous affair. Margia looked lovely, and her dress 
was a dream ! And oh ! What loads and loads of 
presents! My mouth fairly watered with envy! 
Why wasn't I born "niece" to a lumber king? 
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He gave her a send-off fit for a princess. I have 
been blue ever since. Heigho ! Why wasn't I bom 
with some brains back of my pretty face, then I, 
too, might slip away from the sight and sound 
of this dead little place, and create a sensation 
in some of the arts, or hearts, most preferably. 
Here, I but waste my sweetness on the desert 
air. I have half a mind to run away. But what 
could I do? The stage? And be assigned a place 
with the chorus girls — never. There is nothing 
for me, Christine, but matrimony, and the out- 
look is gloomy. The home market so poor, and 
what there is of it, so picked over. Oh, why didn't 
I pick up the fateful pencil in the hay-mow? But 
don't mind me. Tell me about those rich West- 
erners you are painting. I hope they will "pan" 
out all right. I am much interested in the son 
who is spending papa's good silver so royally. 
That is what rich men's sons are for. I wish you 
would invite me to New York to spend a fort- 
night. I would not be a bit of trouble, and keep 
all my belongings as neat as a pin (you are 
laughing in your sleeve). I would live in my 
trunk and sleep on a couple of chairs. You would 
not know you had a guest. I want to tell that 
young silver miner that another Westerner had 
staked out the territory months ago — one on 
whom Fate smiled from the very start. 

Fanny Bell is a darling! She has planned such 
a treat for us all this fall, a house party, with no 
end of possibilities in store. I am trying to wait 
with what little patience I can scare up for the 
"lists" to open. No doubt we shall get an occa- 
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sional glimpse of the D. D., the other end of 
the swamp not being far from Carnoustie. In 
fact, Fan has too much of an advantage. Her 
position is what one might call strategic, but then 
she inclines like a sunflower towards but one 
sun, and that is your second-string, Billy P. 

Mama and I are fairly sewing ourselves to 
death. She is making me the loveliest dresses! 
And all for conquest! Poor mama can't under- 
stand why I can't "hit it off." I tell her that 
*full many a flower is born to blush unseen and 
waste its sweetness on the desert air.' Those 
I'd have won't have me, and those who'd have 
me the D — 1 himself wouldn't have.' Excuse me, 
Christine, but Craigie Mills has such an atmos- 
phere. Mama shakes her head and wonders. Poor 
mama, and poor Hattie! 

Do write oftener and tell me more about dear, 
delightful Sodom, as you calf it. How can you 
be bored at those art teas? I think it is just the 
acme of living, to spend one's afternoon's 'gab- 
bling, gobbling and gitting.' 

Tell me more about Borrowing Jane, your 
neighbor across the hall. She is perfectly deli- 
cious! Even the D. D. laughed when I told him 
about her. Why didn't you snub her a la Gowan ? 
You have the art, you know. Wouldn't I like 
to be there ! There will be a last straw some day, 
and then, Jane, you poor, impecunious artist, watch 
out! 

We are all extremely interested in your steady 
"pull up" among the wielders of the brush. Why, 
Christine, you will be quite "notorious" if you 
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keep on. Ha! Ha! (I have old Bob's word for it. 
I met him yesterday at the post office.) We read 
and re-read all the little mentions of **our talented 
country woman" in the papers, and let me whis- 
per it to you, I am almost sure that they are all 
duly marked at the Mansion, and forwarded to 
the swamp. Mrs. Craigie does not seem to know 
that you flouted the heir apparent. And it is, come 
to think of it, incomprehensible ! Whew ! What a 
long word. Well, I really must stop somewhere. 
Write again to your poor frivolous 

Hattie. 

P. S. I have kept the dictionary close to my 
elbow, and hope for the best. H. 

New York, June 12th. 
Dear Bob: 

I am well, quite well. I make this statement 
first, because you have never failed, so far, to 
ask after my health as many as six times in each 
letter you have written me. Usually your letters 
contain only two prominent parts — one part 
asking how I am, the other when am I coming 
home. But this last one written, you remember, 
one rainy afternoon, was quite exciting, especially 
the part about Mrs. Kell. I am quite consumed 
with curiosity to hear all about it. The idea of 
Auntie Kell having a love affair, at her age, and 
with such an old curiosity shop, and miser, as 
Fairfield. Do you really think there is anything 
in it. Bob, or did you draw on your imagination 
for my sake? Is he really and truly hanging 
around? And is she positively taking notice? 
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Changing the flowers in her bonnet twice this 
spring is something unusual, I must admit, still 
it doesn't prove an)rthing. Let me hear regular- 
ly all the moves on the board, especially what 
Dad says when he first catches on. Mrs. Kell 
has bossed him so thoroughly and so long, and 
you too. Bob, that I expect you would both hold 
a kind of war dance behind the barn in the event 
that she took him. But Bob, think what a man- 
ager, what a cook she is! And after her what 
cooks may come! I advise that you load the old 
gun with buckshot and "lay for him." 

So Helen is still a model of perversity. Came 
off a second time with only one chicken, the 
only daughter of only daughters. Well, she knows 
she has only one foot with which to scratch for 
a living, and Providence may have interfered in 
her behalf with a timely thunder-storm, or may- 
be Helen has high society ideas of her own 
regarding the size of families. I know she is 
making more fuss over that one^ than all the other 
**mothers of dozens" put together. 

Why not call the new colt Janice! That is 
an easy name to say, and as high sounding as 
even an old horseman like you could desire. It 
would suit her fine in the light of history if she is 
as pretty as you say, and as uncertain. Do not 
despair, she may develop horse sense later on. 

When I have nothing else to do I get in front 
of a mirror and paint away (using all the new 
tricks I have learned in the paint-shops here) 
at a picture of the girl you helped "raise," and 
will send it to you when finished, provided I 
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continue to hear good reports of "old Bob," and 
nothing whatever of the East Wind. 

Chrissy. 

P. S. I forgot to thank you for the dandelions. 
As you say, they are not plentiful in New York. 
The poor things had shut their bright eyes, but, 
nevertheless, by shutting both mine I saw the 
shadows playing tag across the meadows, and 
heard the robins' good cheer songs from the 
orchard. I have a little window-garden, not 
much larger than a minute, and very little sun- 
shine it gets. The plants are spindly and boast 
few blossoms, but they are living, and they are 
mine. I would not exchange them for a slice of 
Fifth Avenue. C. G. 

New York, June i6th. 
Dear Fanny : 

My ! My ! What a wedding it must have been ! 
And what a delightful time you had. 

Margia of course looked lovely and perfectly 
sweet, and dear, and happy! But the bride- 
groom? Wasn't he there? Am I never to hear 
about him? Of course you told me about the 
favors each of the bridesmaids received from 
him, but the groom himself. How did he measure 
up as a man? What manner of man was he? 
Did he look the College Professor? Is he 
anything like his photograph? Was he proud 
enough of Margia? etc., etc. I never can quite 
forgive him for taking our Margia so far away. 
Couldn't he '*fill a chair" this side of British 
Columbia? 
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So it was with Billy P., you swept down the 
Craigie stairs. " What-made-the-ball-so-f ine ? 
Bill-ee-was-there." And it didn't seem to make 
any difference to him. What a sad plaint. Never 
mind, Fanny, times will change, and Billy P. 
will change with them. I know Billy, and I know 
you. Billy is fond of admiration, attention and 
devotion, and you are a perfect warehouse of all 
three. 

Why do you urge me to hurry back and look 
after my D. D.? 

Just who is my "D. D." Doctors of Divinity are 
scarce on our peninsula, and I am equally sure 
you don't mean my dear daddy. So it must be 
the D. D. Hattie James writes about. So ! he paid 
devoted attention to Hattie at the wedding. 
Hattie has already told me. Dear! Dear! What- 
ever shall I do? Hattie is much too pretty to be 
harmless! Still, as we decided in the hay-mow, 
the race is open to all, and I can't see very well 
how we can call her off. Do you? Besides, I am 
more than indebted to Hattie myself. You 
remember "Comin' through the Rye," the water- 
color for which Hattie posed? It received a good 
bit of attention at the Toronto Conservatory that 
winter. Well, as a venture I sent it to the Spring 
Exhibition of the New York Water Color Exhibit- 
ors, and if it didn't win a prize and a promi- 
nent place! It created quite a little flurry, and 
has set me up no little, so I feel that I owe 
Hattie considerable, for "Had she not looked 
with such a look," I had not been so fortunate. 
Still, we must tell her, an' she rob me of the 
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Newcomer, I'll have her picture unhung. That 
will settle the matter so far as Hattie is con- 
cerned, but as for the D. D., "Man proposes," 
you know, and while they hold that prerogative 
we will just have to wait and see. 

My silver-people, — ^you' know about them, don't 
you? — have invited me to go to Boston with 
them (they are big-hearted humans) and I be- 
lieve I shall go. Mrs. Silver-Mine is a first cousin 
to some of the Quincy-Adams family tree, and it 
might really be an opportunity to meet some of 
the Boston Blues, and taste their beans and 
brown bread. 

I have finished Mrs. S. M.'s miniature and 
(Madame Veasey to the contrary) she is a regu- 
lar bonanza, more than equal to a Pear's Soap ad. 
The miniature has put her in the condition de- 
scribed by some women and g^rls as "simply 
wild!" So in season and out of season she 
greets friends and acquaintances, "Good morn- 
ing! have you seen one of Gowan's miniatures?" 
etc., etc. 

Well, Fan, despite my lack of time, this letter, 
like Tennyson's Brook, is about to lose itself from 
sheer length of babble. 

Yours with love, good measure, pressed down, 
saken together and running over. 

Christine. 

Craigie Mills, June 20th. 
Dear, dear, Christine: 

How perfectly lovely of you to have me hung 
in so prominent a place. I mean my picture of 
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course. Just think of having those swell New 
Yorkers looking at me! My heart just stops beat- 
ing when I think of it, and the most delicious 
shivers run along my spine ! Fm fairly crazy to see 
it again, myself. I never dreamed it would create 
such a fuss. And did you really tell Mrs. S. M.'s 
son that the original was even prettier than the 
picture? Wouldn't it be romantic, just like things 
happen in a story, don't you know, if he should 
htmt me up? They do really you know, some- 
times. Oh, say Christine, do get Fan to invite 
him to her house-party. He would enjoy the 
shooting. Deer are plentiful up the peninsula, 
and dear knows I'd love to see him. 

I told Dennison all about it this afternoon 
(he was in Craigie for about three hours on busi- 
ness). He never said "Ay, yes, or no" about your 
good fortune, or my being hung. He was in one 
of his sulky moods, I think. Seemed jealous of 
Silver Junior, although you know, Christine, I 
was only in fun about the rich young Westerner, 
and we may never meet at all. Do you like 
jealous men, Christine? I do. I think Dennison 
would be jealous of his own shadow if he should 
so far "thaw out" as to fall in love. Wheep! 
'Twould be exciting. All Westerners shoot at 
sight they say, and investigate afterwards. But 
there, how I am running on. 

Now for business. Papa says he must have 
"Comin' through the Rye" at any price. So soak 
him, Christine, good. He is just coining money 
these days. I heard him tell ma that he thought 
he had the Golden Touch. 
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Somehow I am the happiest girl in Canada to- 
night. Did you ever have a friend hung before? 
Isn't it perfectly delicious? The D. D. dampened 
my spirits a little bit, he was so taciturn. He 
held my hand the tiniest while, but I don't be- 
lieve he knew he was. .Seemed to be thinking of 
something else. Too much swamp isn't good 
for a man. The few times he does come out of 
it his uncle won't let him out from under his 
nose. I think I have swamp fever myself. 

Now Christine do write soon and say what 
you want for my picture. 

Yours devotedly, 

Hattie. 

P. S. Do you remember the bunch of "snap- 
shots," you and Margia sent me from Ottawa? 
I showed them to the D. D. this afternoon, and 
he took every one away with him. He acted per- 
fectly crazy about them. Especially the one 
where Lady Audiger and Margia were sitting in 
the brougham with the little Audigers, and you 
were holding the horse by the bridle. You were 
a perfect sight, but he just seemed not able to 
put it down, so I told him he might have it. 
Did I do wrong? Do you hate me? 

New York, July ist. 
Dear Hattie: 

You make me feel like giving you a good 
shaking! Of all things to do! About your pic- 
ture. No, I never had a friend ( to quote Samuel 
Johnson's prospective bride) "literally and ex- 
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actly hung, but I have as many as twent>' who 
ought to be hung!" 

Tell your father that I could not possibly 
part with the original, but that as a slight repara- 
tion for the public hanging of his daughter, I 
shall make a copy of it at the first opportunity, 
and stiil feel in debt to the original of "*Comin* 
thro' the Rye" 

Christine Gowan. 

New Yoric, July 15th. 

Dear Fanny: 

I am fairly well pleased with my new quarters, 
especially so since I have had a lock, that will 
lock, put on my studio door. The girls, as I may 
have told you before, are very friendly, and re- 
gard one another's property as anything but 
tainted. They run in to borrow a bit of blue or 
a speck of gold, or a finer brush at any time of 
the day, or night. If the occupant is not at home 
so much the better. 

I am of course expected to return the compli- 
ment by borrowing from them, and thus show a 
proper friendly spirit. I never was much of a 
communist, and although I have made many 
weary and vexatious expeditions after my own 
possessions, I never seemed to be able to find a 
speck of anything that I needed to bring back 
with me. 

Missing paint and brushes was bad enough, 
and I managed to keep my temper fairly well un- 
til I began to meet my own wardrobe — hats, pins, 
parasols, shoes, etc., on the Avenue, or out walk- 
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ing in the Park, or at the restaurant around the 
corner. The last straw fell, as Hattie prophesied 
it would, when I came face-to-face with my next 
door neighbor — a very talented portrait-painter 
by the way, — at a Summer Exhibition and Re- 
ception given by the Quaker Group. Standing 
sylph-like, she was, near her pictures, (especially 
well-hung they were too) togged out in my very 
best bib and tucker — which I had not worn my- 
self on account of the threatening weather — chat- 
tering like a magpie to a group of admirers. She 
saw me, and I expected to see her slump, and fall 
in a faint. But such as she are not the fainting 
kind! No indeed. 'Twas I who turned away 
like a sick kitten. The day passed away and 
I saw no more of Jane. 

That night I almost fell over a bundle at my 
door, done up in the evening's paper. Pinned to 
it was a characteristic little note : 

Dear Gowan : Thank you §o much for the loan 
of your gown. It is a perfect dream. You see 
I just had to make a good appearance today. It 
fitted me to a T, and although a little too long, 
I managed to move around quite gracefully. It 
was so kind of you. You are such a dear! I 
mean to paint your portrait some day, when you 
have time to give me a few sittings. Twould make 
my fortune I assure you. 

Yours, 

Jane. 

From one end of the poorly wrapped bundle 
hung the bedraggled tail of my pretty gown. I 
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think, possibly, I never was so mad before in my 
whole life. 

Holding the bundle at arm's length, I sailed into 
the room opposite, where sat the wretch drink- 
ing iced-tea with her cronies. With all my might 
I hurled it in her face. There was a clatter of 
glass, and a few shrieks. 

"Oh !" gasped one of her friends, as I went out 
the door, "I thought she was going to strike you." 

"She is struck !" I turned back to say between 
my teeth, "Struck with wonder at getting off so 
easy !" 

The next day I sent for a locksmith. I have 
had peace since, but I get hot yet whenever I 
think of it, — the dress, I mean. 

Yours ever, 

Christine. 

P. S. Jane wears the dress. 

New York, Aug. Sth. 
Dear Bob: — 

Well, how comes on the harvest? Farmers 
have only two states — too dry and too wet. It 
is hard to say which state is the worst. 

It is rather trying to live in a house where a 
woman is of two minds. Still it is rather a hope- 
ful sign, from your point of view, all this uncer- 
tainty, of temper on her part. She is evidently 
much disturbed. So would anyone be who con- 
templated marrying such a very old fossil, set in 
his ways as adamant, and no end of a crank be- 
sides. But then he is land-rich, and Mrs. Kell 
is always more or less influenced by the amount 
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of land a man has. And the idea of being less 
than boss I am sure never entered her mind yet. 

If she really takes him, and I doubt it, we can 
all hold up our hands and rightly exclaim : *Tor 
the Land's Sake!" 

I am sending you, done up in a nice box, a 
registered package, of which I am sure you will 
take the best of care. 

But, mind you. Bob, should you ever tamper 
with the East Wind, you must put it aside and 
not even touch it for a month. Now, remember ! 

Christine. 

P. S. Put it away, I mean, before your East 
Wind fit strikes you. Fve given up hoping for 
you to reform. C. 

New York, Aug. 15th. 
£)ear Dad: 

Yes, you did not fail to notice that my visit 
to Boston was a failure (so I might say were 
the beans) so far as getting orders was con- 
cerned. Everybody who was anybody was out 
of town. So! But we had a very enjoyable 
trip, and my silver people came out strong as 
hosts. 

Boston — I never heard so much Irish spoken 
ir my life. The Bostonese can't seem to" get the 
use of their own "hub" for the Irish. From the 
Mayor, on down to the scavengers, the officials 
are all built after the same pattern. The very 
lights on their justly celebrated Common shone 
upon us with a greenish hue, as they blinked at 
us the secret long withheld: "The moneyed Irish 
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have at last invaded the sacred precincts of the 
Back Bay." 

To offset my failure at Boston, however, I 
have the extreme pleasure of informing you, my 
dear dad, that I have had the honor of being 
one of the few miniature painters on this side of 
the wat§r whose work will be shown at the In- 
ternational Congress of Women at Berlin. 

Now Mister Henry Gowan, what have you to 
say? 

As a very heavy offset to all the "crowing" 
we might do, (notice the we) a halt has been 
called. A very learned octdist has told me a 
few serious things about my eyes. Now, dad, 
don't be unduly alarmed, but — he advises a com- 
plete rest, or he won't answer, etc., etc. So just 
in a week or two, when I have touched up a 
few pieces that I have been delayed in finishing, 
I shall shake the dust of Sodom from my feet 
(Sodom is all right, all right) and return to the 
dear old home for a rest. 

Your own 

Christine. 

New York, Aug. 20th. 
Dear Fanny: 

Your letters lately remind me of a country 
garden, — ^mostly sweet William, sweet eylssium, 
sweet peas and mignonette (pronounced mine- 
yet). And why shouldn't William Patterson, 
M. P. P., for the North Riding be attracted to 
"Belmont" where Fanny Bell reigns supreme? 
But is it fair, Fanny, to send those same bouquets 
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set around each time with fresh pine needles, 
the whole securely tied with swamp vines and 
grasses carelessly entwined? Are you trying to 
keep the Newcomer's memory green in stifling New 
York? Is it fair, Fanny, to disturb the even tenor 
of my days with such glowing accounts of Car- 
noustie's lake breezes; the mysterious cabins 
building on the mountain, and the boat houses 
on the shore? Would you like to see, sly puss, 
the pungent odors of pine and cedar displace the 
favorite flower in the garden of my youth — 
sweet, sweet William? 

I must make haste home, and see about all 
this. Just a little while and I shall be through. 
For once in my life I've had a surfeit of paint, 
as even my eyes testify. 

Yours ever, 

Christine. 
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CHAPTER V. 

CRAIGIE TAKES TO BUILDING. 

A mountain ridge separated the great, marshy- 
inland swamp, Craigie's "Marianna," from the 
strip of country lying along the lake shore. 
Around the base and sides of the mountain in- 
numerable little springs fed the ponds that in 
turn overflowed, forming the many small 
brances of the Teeswater. Coarse g^een grass 
clothed the ridge, sprouted from fallen logs, and 
struggled for existence in every patch of light- 
There, too, flourished tangled masses of blacks 
berry vines and wild honeysuckle. Lily pads lay 
softly upon the water of the sluggish ponds 
below, their sweet-scented white and yellow 
petals making pleasant pictures on the bosom 
of the black water. Curious fung^ thrived on 
punky logs, and old wind-fallen trees. Moss grew 
everywhere. Overhead, wild grape vines, ban- 
yan like, twined from tree to tree, making cool 
dark groves, where even at mid-day the sun 
could scarce shine through. Down in the swamp 
along the oozy banks of the little streams that 
with almost imperceptible current wound in and 
out around the feet of gigantic pines, blue flags 
lifted their bright heads and courted the wel- 
come glances of the sun as it hurried over their 
heads. In midsummer in every patch of light 
a species of sage flaunted its scarlet plumes. 
Here and there clumps of trees upheld wild 
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clematis whose blossoms made the air heavy 
with their perfume. Now and then a sturdy 
mullen eclipsed all its fellows, and towered aloft, 
its pale, yellow flowered head as high as a young 
pine, and seemingly lording it over the rank 
bulrushes in their sedgy ponds. On every side 
cane brakes obscured and circumscribed the 
view. Dense and tall, sometimes they stretched 
away for miles. Even a mounted man could 
scarce see over them, and lost his way unless 
he followed a beaten track, or carried a compass 
for a guide. 

Dennison Craigie had undertaken to drain the 
swamp. Several engineers had tried it, but had 
given up in disgust. Dennison often wondered 
why. To him draining the Marianna was simply 
a gravity proposition. All the small streams 
connecting either directly, or by secondary drain- 
age with the murky little Teeswater on the 
East were met further down by nearly as many 
more from the West, thus forming the Tees- 
water. Many of these streams the men had 
already deepened, and now lay far enough below 
the levefof the land to drain the swamp through 
which they passed. A head-gate some distance 
below the junction was being built which would 
hold back the water, at will, of all the tributaries. 
Above the head-gate the work of dredging was 
going steadily on. A vast, oblong lake, almost 
three miles in area was being formed and en- 
closed by an immense embankment, formed 
principally of the mud dredged from the bottom 
of the lake that was to be ; the bank when at the 
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proper height, to be overlaid with stone and 
rip-rap from the mountain. The stone to be 
floated down the main "canal" on flat bottomed 
barges. The "canal" was merely the deepened 
channel of the Little Teeswater. The lake when 
finished would hold thousands upon thousands 
of logs for the mills. The head-gates closed 
would back the water and deepen the small 
"canals" which could then be used as shutes for 
carrying the logs to the lake. 

Dennison Craigie expected to complete the 
stupendous task in three years. The cost — ^J. 
B. Craigie had said: "Drain the Marianna." 

When finished it would endure for generations. 
After all the timber would be gone, if any one 
looking at that vast forest could conceive such 
a possibility, the black land cleared and drained, 
would be worth a fabulous sum. The lake — b, 
reservoir of clear spring water for Craigie, a 
city of the future, or some other city yet unborn. 

In vain J. B. Craigie sought to have Dennison 
portion the work out to various contractors, and 
make his headquarters at Craigie, and oversee 
the work from there. 

"Would you do it?" Dennison asked bluntly. 

"If it was your job, would you do it?" J. B. 
Craigie had come out to see the work. 

"If it was your job, would you do it?" Craigie 
senior's jaw fell. 

"Well-er, you know it is of you Fm thinking, 
my son. This is an awful ah — God-forsaken 
wilderness," he dn^wled, in his slow, soft voice, 
"and er- — ^you could come out here as oHen as 
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you wished to— ah— inspect the work." The 
genial, old gentleman looked genuinely dis- 
tressed. "I did not bring you here to bury you, 
don't you know." He laid his hand kindly on 
the younger man's shoulder. He loved him. "It 
is unhealthy in here, and er — lonesome. And 
we are lonesome down there at the Mills." Den- 
nison smiled. 

"Don't worry about me, Uncle. I am used 
to living hard. It agrees with me. It is lone- 
some, but not so lonesome as parts of Arizona, 
and not so untamed as the Belle Fourche of 
South Dakota. I am thinking," he began, after 
a pause, "of moving the camp up on to the ridge. 

We have had considerable sickness, and " 

"Do so, do so at once. The health of the men 
is of paramount importance. Put the camps on 
the ridge. Capital idea! Strange you never 
thought of it before?" 

"Oh, Fve often thought of it, but it has taken 
such a long time to get everything started, and 

the men trained to their work, I really " Den- 

nison began. 

"Of course not. Well, now that things are 
moving so smoothly, lay off a squad and put 
them at er — house building." 

A sudden thought struck the older man. "By 
the way, I own a strip of land eastward to the 
lake. Bought it, you know, in case we should 
ever want an outlet that way. I'll look it up. 
Build er — a bungalow for yourself on the 'bench*. 
The lake will afford you excellent sport. There 
it will be, right at your feet— boating, fishing 
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and er— all the rest of it. And then there's 
Carnoustie not far off. Quite a resort in its 
way." 

The Senior Craigie waxed enthusiastic. "Put 
up a boat house in some safe, sheltered nook, 
where the winter winds won't get a sweep at it. 
What do you say to a launch ?" 

J. B. Craigie's fancy was tickled. "Make your 
shanty big enough to hold a party of us, and 
well spend a fortnight with you in the fall, and 
take in the shooting up the peninsula. Mrs. 
Craigie would be more than delighted. She 
loves to be in wild, out-of-the-way places. I 
haven't seen the other side of that mountain for 
years. But it struck me at the time that it had 
special attractions. And er, — anyway, I bought 
it up. The idea grows on me. What do you say, 
Dennison?" This he asked a trifle anxiously. 
"It would er — ^be a lightsome change, and not 
take you far from the work below here." 

"It sounds all right," said Dennison with a 
slow smile. 

"That's it! It sounds all right!" exclaimed 
his uncle heartily. "Take a look at it, and if it 
suits you, go ahead/' 

"The cost — ?" said Dennison raising his eye- 
brows expressively. 

J. B. drew on his driving gloves and climbed 
into the waiting buckboard, and took the lines 
from the driver. 

"Did I put a price on draining the Marianna?" 
he asked leaning from the rig. 

"No." 
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"Neither will I put a price on developing the 
lake front. Take a look at it. If it suits you— 
go ahead! Remember J. B. pays.'' The horse 
had started forward. ''And pays, and pays,*' 
The words floated back to Dennison standing 
near the lake watching the never ending line of 
men and scrapers and horses. 

"It will pay to drain the Marianna," he mut- 
tered. "It will pay to build new quarters for the 
men. But the bungalow — and the boat house — 
and all the rest of it! Uncle is trying to make a 
pet of me." He paused, tooking far off towards 
the West, "and I'm not used to it." His eyes 
were misty as he strode off. "But Christine 
might like it, and " 

The men nodded to him as he passed, The 
"Silent Boss" as the men called Craigie, was 
liked — genuinely liked. And yet he got more work 
out of them than any other man. He knew men, 
and he knew a day's work. 

"Does he carry — anything?" asked a new hand 
of Quale one day. 

"Most like he do," responded Quale dryly. 
"All thim Westerner's carry 'em." 

"Have you ever seen it?" asked the man in an 
awed tone. Canadians of the Upper Province 
do not carry guns. 

"There's never been any call," answered Quale, 
hitching up his overalls, and spitting reminis- 
cently. 

"Oi saw his eye flash wan day down be the 
head-gates at Big Butternut Bill. He clapped 
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wan hand to his hip — so!" The speaker struck 
the proper attitude. 

"An' what did Big Butternut say to that?'* 

"He didn't feel called on to say anything," 
said Quale, hitting the purple tassel of a Scotch 
thistle with a mouthful of tobacco juice. "But- 
ternut ain't ever lagged in the line since. In 
fsct, Butternut is wan uv the chief's pace-setters." 
He spat again at the thistle's purple crown and 
hit it. 

"The Chief's a good wan. He is that." And 
in saying that Quale voiced the sentiment of the 
whole camp. "I niver. see his equal," he con- 
tinued, fer knowing straight off what he wants 
done, an' then gittin' it done his way," 

The next two weeks men swarmed on the side 
of the mountain near^ the quarry. Log cabins 
rose as if by magic and boards and shingles were 
towed up the "canal" for the roofs and gable 
ends. The men took possession of their new 
quarters with boyish boisterousness, and at 
night, as they lay about the camp fires, welcome 
in that region even in summer, they sang all the 
songs they knew. 

Butternut Bill was the chief singer. He had a 
twang that only a lumber man can ever hope to 
attain, a long-drawn-out-nasal-horror, and all his 
songs were rendered in a minor key. With his 
gaunt body propped against a log, his bearded 
chin uplifted, and his eyes tight closed, Bill 
looked for all the world, in the dim firelight, like 
a lone coyote baying the wind. But Bill's audi- 
ences were not the least bit critical, and never 
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failed to join in the chorus of his songs, — all of 
interminable length, and desperately sad. One 
in particular had a favorite chorus: 
"Put on my breast a turtle dove. 
For to let them know that I died in love !" 
Big Bill had at one time worked in Michigan 
across the lake, and every man in whose breast 
there burned one spark of patriotic fire always 
joined with fervor in the chorus of what they 
called his Michigan Song: 

"Our gr-ub the dogs would laugh at, 
Our beds were on the snow-ow-ow! 
God grant that there is no worse Hell-1-1, 
Than Mich-i-gan-ee-o !" 
The next day Dennison left the work in the 
hands of Quale and his other overseers, and 
started on a tour around the mountain. Many 
years before, a great fire had swept around from 
the east side, and the pines, spruce, cedar and 
maple that now covered it was all "second" 
growth. 

Fallen logs, underbrush, brambly bushes and 
big rough stones made his progress slow, but 
when after a half day's tramp he reached the 
east side he felt amply rewarded. 

Away in front glistened the misty white waters 
of the lake, melting upward into the blue sky. 
Below him lay the undulating slopes of culti- 
vated, rounded hills, gradually falling away to 
the sandy beach. A passing steamer left a line 
of smoke to mark its course as it headed for 
Carnoustie Bay only a few miles away, where 
the white tents and cottages of the tourists could 
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be distinctly seen shimmering in the sunshine. 
Weather-beaten houses, bams, and sheds marked 
the homesteads of the lake-shore farmers. To 
right, to left the beach curved away in sandy 
whiteness, the shore concealed in places by pic^ 
turesque clumps of short pine and cedars. 

Cattle browsed on the upland hills, and ranged 
in the new clearings. Here and there fields of 
fall wheat and oats were ripening to the harvest. 
Berry pickers, women and children, laughed and 
halloed to one another on the prolific slopes of 
the unimproved clearings on the ridges. 

Dennison Craigie took off his hat. "I can 
scarcely believe it possible," he murmured as he 
looked about him with joy. 

The breeze tossed his dark hair back from his 
moist brow and rustled among the leaves of the 
young maples at his back. 

"All those months," he said again, drawing a 
long, full breath, "down there in that God-for- 
saken wilderness! Nothing to see but marshy 
ponds, and the long, never-ending rounds of 
sweating teamsters, horses and scrapers. 
Hemmed in on all sides by cane-brakes and 
taller pines. While up here!" he filled his lungs 
again, and flung himself full length on the grass 
in the shade of the young maples. The sun was 
high in the heavens, and its ardent glances were 
almost overpowering, accustomed as he was to 
the gloomy, dampness of the swamp. He 
propped his head on his elbow to survey the 
scene again. 

Smoke rose lazily from a farm house kitchen 
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down below. The good wife was going to get 
dinner. The farm lay prettily to the sun. "What 
a peaceful life to live," he thought. "Yonder lies 
Qtrnoustic, bathed in the sun^ine. How much 
better to have a road hewed around the moun- 
tain than to follow the old trail down on the 
other side !" 

Suddenly be turned and surveyed with prac- 
ticed eye the foot-hill on which he lay, and ran 
a line from it to the lake. His uncle's fancy for 
a bungalow and a boat house had seized upon 
his own imagination. The light of resolve 
glowed in Dennison's eyes. "It is beautiful!" he 
said aloud. "Beautiful! I could live here for 
ever. She would love it." He was thinking of 
Christine. When was he not thinking of Chris- 
tine? 'Twould make an ideal spot for a summer 
home. A more magnificent view could scarcely 
be found in the whole country, and yet be so 
peaceful, so dreamy, and so close to civilization. 

The light in Dennison's eyes grew deeper yet. 

"Uncle shall have his way. When it is finished 
ril buy it from him if I can. It ought not to 
take so many months with plenty of hands." 

A smile broke over his face and softened the 
stern lines that of late had become habitual. 

"She will be back in the fall. Who knows 
what might happen? My work back there, my 
home here with the one woman in the world." 
His eyes filled with tenderest love, and for the 
thousandth time his thoughts went back to the 
morning when he had said Good bye. 

"Sir William— Fah !" What a d— ass he had 
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made of himself, he thought. "I misunderstood. 
Surely, surely, I met a living response in her red 
lips as I kissed them ! Fool that I was to thrust 
her from me!" he exclaimed, passionately. "Fool 
that I was to go before that look had penetrated 
my jealous brain. Christine! Christine! God 
give me one more chance!" He buried his head 
in his arms. "I may be a fool to hope, but I am 
still hoping." 

Shrill, boyish voices roused him. "Hi! Hi! 
Hi there !" Cattle were lowing down below and 
their hurrying hoofs raised a cloud of dust. A 
couple of boys were driving them down the 
road. A road so thickly lined with clumps of 
evergreen and young trees that it had escaped 
his notice, although now as he followed the 
cloud of dust with his eye, he caught sight of 
its dusty whiteness between the trees. 

That night Craigie sent a courier from the 
swamp. He carried a call for more men, teams 
and scrapers. When he returned from Craigie 
Mills he handed Dennison a bulky envelope, the 
contents of which made the young engineer's face 
pale for an instant and then flame. It was the 
deed for the whole strip from the hills to the 
lake, with the single reservation of a roadway to 
the water, and a wish — ^but that wish — Dennison 
smiled, and put the deed carefully away. Some 
day he would show that wish — ^to Christine. Ah ! 
if he only could. The look in his gray eyes 
deepened to infinite sweetness. For a while he 
forgot to wonder whose was the face in the locket, 
forgot everything, but just his love. 
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Roadmen and quarrymen followed a blazed 
trail around the mountain, from the lumbermen's 
new quarters to the "Bench," and then on down 
the face of the mountain they followed the wind- 
ing trail till they met the country road below. 
Three times the road on the hill turned abruptly 
and each time the grade was so true, the descent 
so gradual, that even Dennison Craigie was sat- 
isfied. But it was with the cabins on the upper 
bench that he was mostly fascinated. 

Four log cabins, the logs "with the bark still 
on," such were his orders, set in a hollow square, 
rose on the levelled "bench," and nestled seem- 
ingly in the bosom of the mountain behind. 

Four cabins, twenty-four by twenty-four, with 
two wide intersecting halls, and the whole sur- 
rounded by a wide porch, all under one roof. 
Viewed from a distance it looked like a mansion, 
and was in reality an elegant, roomy, country 
home. In the attic was the den, lighted by 
many dormer windows and surrounded by a 
porch from which the finest view could be ob- 
tained. Each cabin had its own fire place, and 
one was built on the outside for use on chilly 
autumn evenings. Inside walls and rafters were 
stained to imitate the ravages of time and smoke. 

In the basement were the store rooms, and the 
furnace, while further along the ridge were the 
stables with comfortable rooms for the coachman 

above. 

The whole country-side was curious about the 
Mountain House. Carnoustie folk on Sabbath 
afternoons turned out to look and speculate. 
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Many of them thought it a summer hotel, a 
possible rival for those of Carnoustie. Fanny 
Bell was perhaps the only one of Carnoustie's 
young people who had not made a trip out to 
see it. Late in August Hattie James arrived to 
spend a day or two. Nothing could turn Hattie 
from her fixed determination to see the wonder- 
ful "Cabins," and incidentally of course, the 
man. So Fanny drove her up one bright morn- 
ing under protest. 

Dennison Craigie, recognizing them as they 
came around the bend, hastened to meet them. 

"Fm sure Fm more than delighted to see you," 
he said shaking hands heartily with the young 
ladies and assisting them to alight. Hattie was 
bewitching in a white dotted Swiss, a poppy- 
trimmed leghorn hat, drooping coquettishly over 
her tanned, dark, gypsy face. Dennison looked 
at her with admiration so unconcealed that 
Hattie flushed with pleasure. 

"Is it a hotel?" Hattie paused to ask with one 
foot on the steps. "We are all," she indicated 
the lake shore people with a wave of her hand, 
"dying to know." 

"Not dying?" parried Craigie, laughing softly. 

"Curiosity keeps Hattie from sleeping or 
eating," Fanny said, climbing the steps ahead of 
them. 

"If it is a hotel," continued Hattie, "I want 
that room, the one with the little panes in the 
upper sashes!" 

A flush rose in Craigie's tanned face, unseen 
by either of the girls, who were a little in ad- 
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vance of him, but he said steadily enough, 
"Come, before going inside, tell me what vou 
think of the view from the porch. Did you ever 
see an^-thing so fine?" He looked at them ex- 
pectantly. They were her friends, and he was 
a bit anxious to know what they thought of it. 
He was not disappointed. 

"How perfectly beautiful!" exclaimed both 
young ladies as with one voice. Genuine delight 
shone in their faces. 

"Look!" cried Hattie, "how those shadows 
chase one another across the yellow wheat? And 
the lake is like a mirror !" 

"It is perfect!" breathed Fanny softly. She 
turned towards the little town. "Poor Carnoustie 
seems half smothered yonder in the sand, and 
yet we thought we had the prettiest place on the 
beach." 

Hattie laughed and turned to Craigie, who sat 
fanning himself with his hat on the railing of 
the porch, well pleased with the outspoken ad- 
miration of his callers. 

"Fanny, you know, measures everything by 
Carnoustie." Her black eyes flashed brightly. 
"Even Craigie Mills has not been exempt from her 
quiet criticism. Think! She has called us a 
jumble of cottages and smoke stacks! She did! 
And see, there lies her own Carnoustie, buried 
in a sand pile ! A collection of fishermen's huts 
and tourists' tents! A mere smudge in a pine 
grove! Deny it if you can, Fanny?*' 

Fanny laughed and blushed. 

"Oh, I'm not so proud of Carnoustie as you 
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think, Hattie," she protested, shaking her blond 
head and the roses on her hat. "I never said 
that about Craigie Mills either." 

Hattie's black eyes snapped. "Yes you did. 
And you said it was 'a one-man-town' !" 

''O Hattie! How can you?" Fanny was pro^ 
voked and distressed. She was afraid Craigie's 
feelings might be hurt. "I never said it!" she 
repeated firmly. "Christine Gowan said that!" 
She stopped conscience stricken. Whatever 
made her say that? She could have bitten her 
tongue out. But Dennison only smiled and his 
heart beat a little faster at the mention of her 
name. He wished to hear it again, to hear more 
about her, but he could not ask. Still, when 
Hattie turned suddenly and asked teasingly, 
"Have you heard the latest?" he was stricken 
dumb. Instantly he thought of the face in the 
locket and his heart sank. Was he to hear the 
announcement at last? He braced himself in- 
voluntarily. 

Hattie smiled roguishly, her eyes full of mis- 
chief. 

"No! Then I'll tell you. Christine has sent 
her picture, beau-ti-fuUy done to — ^to some one. 
Come, ril give you three guesses!" 

Dennison breathed again. Hattie's keen eyes 
could read no sign of curiosity in Dennison's 
inscrutable smile. "Had you heard?" she asked 
disappointed. 

"News reaches the swamp but seldom," he 
said steadily. "I'm afraid I can't guess." He 
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laughed lightly. ''She sent it to her father, of 
course." 

"Why Mr. Craigie, didn't you know that 
Christine and her father don't agree about artf*' 

"Oh, was it a miniature?" 

She nodded emphatically. " Tainted by 
Gowan.' Billy Patterson says those words mean 
something even in New York." 

"Did she send it to Billy?" The question 
leaped unbidden from his lips. 

Hattie laughed gaily. "Billy has seen the 
original recently. No, Billy didn't get it. Now 
one more guess !" 

Dennison shook his head, and appealed to 
Fanny. But Hattie with a flash from her black 
eyes, dared Fanny to tell. 

"It was not sent to Billy, nor to Tom — poor 
Tom, nor to Alex, her devoted widower, nor to 
Dr. Morris, who has raved about her all sum- 
mer, nor to me, nor to Margia, nor to Fanny. 
Think! Well I'll tell you. You would never 
guess in a month of Sundays! She sent her 
miniature to — old Bob Warren!" 

Craigie gave a sigh of relief. He might have 
known it. But all he said was, "Lucky Bob." 
Lucky Bob, I should say so," chirped Hattie. 
It is the most exquisite thing I ever looked at. 
She looks pretty enough to eat. Bob is as proud 
of it as a peacock. Would scarcely let me hold 
it in my hands. He was afraid I might swallow 
it, I think." Hattie giggled. "He keeps it in a 
little chamois bag tied around his neck with an 
old shoe string. Heigho !" she sighed tragically. 
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"if I could look in a glass, and dab a little bit 
of ivory with paint, and make it look like me, 
I wouldn't waste it on — ^the desert air," she 
finished laughing. "Bob is — only a hired man, 
an J the picture is exquisite/' 

"Yes, but Hattie," Fanny interupted, "Chris- 
tine thinks so much of Bob — he has helped her 
lots of times." 

Hattie tossed her head. "He had nobody else 
to help. You'll see, he'll trade it off the first 
time he gets good and thirsty. Some Tom, Dick 
or Harry will have it in no time." She broke 
off, — "Well, well, we'll let Bob alone. Come, 
Mr. Builder and show us your cabins." 

They inspected the house from attic to cellar, 
and pronounced it perfect, but liked the "Den" 
in the attic best of all, which Dennison declared 
was made wholly of "leavings," and intended for 
himself. 

"That is just like a man," said Hattie with 
mock severity, "to plan and keep the best room 
in the house for himself." 

Dennison turned appealingly to Fanny, "What 
do you think. Miss Fanny?" He was really 
troubled. 

"It is, I believe," said Fanny, truthfully, "the 
most unique, and possibly the pleasantest room, 
but then, all the rooms are so fine, and the 
halls " Hattie clapped her hands. 

"Now you see!" 

Dennison looked from one to the other. "I 
really planned the attic as an afterthought. I 
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had an idea I was choosing the 'leavings/ but il 
you think " 

"We do think it !" exclaimed Hattie. 

"Well, then, I give it up. Mrs. Craigie ," he 

laughed softly and raised one eyebrow. 

"Who is she?" they asked him in one breath. 

Dennison threw back his head and roared until 
they had to join in the laugh at their own ex- 
pense. 

"Mr. Craigie," said Hattie, when they stood 
again on the broad porch, "Fanny is going to 
give a house party the latter part of Septem- 
ber. Do you suppose she has changed her mind 
about asking you? Or has she just forgotten all 
about it?" Hattie looked straight ahead of hei 
in seeming indifference. Fanny blushed furiously 
but was equal to the occasion. 

"It was stupid of me to forget, Mr. Craigie, 
but I have been so charmed with the cabins that 
I forgot everything else. I had hoped to have 
you with us. I sent your invitation with the 

others. You have surely ? Not yet? Well 

it will come. You do not send for the mail very 
regularly?" 

Dennison laughed. "That is the truth. We 
sometimes are reading news that is a month old." 

"You'll be sure to come?" urged Fanny. 

"It would be a great pleasure to me, Miss 
Fanny, but while the weather remains fine I 
can't leave my 'Marianna* very well. 

"Mary Anna, Mr. Craigie. Who is she?" 
Fanny's eyes were wide open. Hattie, who had 
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been patting the pony's nose, turned around ex- 
citedly. 

"Do tell us! Who is she?" 

Craigie laughed and shrugged his broad 
shoulders. 

"She is responsible for this," he indicated the 
cabins with a wave of his hand. "I thought 
everybody knew, or had heard of my — my 
Marianna?" 

"Now, Mr. Craigie, you are too mysterious!" 
Hattie had returned and stood with one foot on 
the steps, looking up at him beseechingly. 

"Honestly, really, and truly, cross our hearts, 
we have never heard of her. Tell us, won't you ? 
Mary Anna — who?" Hattie pouted. She was be- 
witching. The red poppies on her hat vied with 
the color of her lips. "Mary Anna? Mary 
Anna? Where have we heard that name before, 
Fanny Bell? Have we ever met her, Mr. 
Craigie?" 

"I think not," responded Dennison, as gravely 
as he could, watching with intense enjoyment 
the expression on the faces before him. 

Fanny's was the most perturbed. Dennison 
did not know the train Fanny's thoughts had fol- 
lowed. "If there was a Mary Anna, then where 
did Christine Gowan belong? What about Billy? 
And what about poor Fanny Bell ?" , 

"Did she help to plan all this?" asked Hattie, 
nodding towards the house and grounds. She 
was trying to fathom what manner of girl the 
unknown was. She had about concluded Den- 
nison had found her in some farm house along 
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the lake. "It is one on Christine," was her 
mental comment, "if Christine really cares." 

"I tell you what. Miss Fanny," said Dennison, 
ignoring Hattie's question, "Let us make a bar- 
gain. The carpenters are about through here, 
and the cabins will be ready for guests by the 
time your party assembles. What do you say 
to bringing them all up here for a week? The 
boat house yonder will be ready too, I promise 
you all a fine time, and to show you — Marianna — 
at her best, in fall trousseau." He laughed as he 
held out his hand. "Come, give me your hand 
upon it!" 

Reluctantly Fanny promised to spend a week- 
end on the hill, much doubting whether she 
wanted to meet Mary Anna — Somebody — then, 
or at any other time. 

Dennison was in a gay good humor as he 
helped them into the cart. He laughed as he 
had not laughed in months. The girls' visit had 
done him a world of good. He stood bare- 
headed and watched them descend the mountain. 
At the last turn he waved his hat in answer to 
a wave of Fanny's whip. Dennison drew a long 
breath. 

"Now for Craigie Mills. If Bob Warren can 
be induced to part with it — drunk or sober— I 
might as well have it as another. Poor ethics^ 
I know, but — 'I was born 'neath a clouded star.' " 

That night Dennison Craigie and his devoted 
henchman, Tom Quale, left the swamp. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

t 

A TENSIONED AIR-MOTOR AS AN AID TO MATRIMONY. 

Mrs. Kell rapped smartly at Henry Gowan's 
door. 

"Eight-thirty!" she mumbled. "I never seen 
the beat of such a man. Sets up half the night 
readin' n* writin/ and then snores the mornin' 
through !" 

Rap-rap-rap ! 

The bed creaked as its drowsy occupant 
turned over. 

Rap-rap-rap ! 

"Well, what d'ye want?" The master of 
Gowan hated to be roused from his morning's 
nap. 

"Alex J^s come again about those lambs." 

"What'll he give for 'em?" 

"He didn't say. I'll ask him." Mrs. Kell 
hurried down the long hall and out the side 
door. 

"Mr. Gowan wants to know what you are 
willin' to give for 'em?" 

"Three sixty," said Alex, politely taking off 
his hat. "Lambs are bringing a good price just 
now, Mrs. Kell." 

"I know they are, or you wouldn't be spendin' 
your time buyin' 'em,' Alex," said Mrs. Kell 
sharply, for she had lost much time that morn- 
ing, and there was the bread "fair spoilin' to be 
mixed," and a big churning waiting in the cellar. 

Rap-rap-rap ! 
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"Well?" came impatiently through the door. 

"Three sixty," reported Mrs. Kell. 

"Tell him to go to the devil," was the emphatic 
response. The bed creaked again. 

Mrs. Kell hurried back, muttering about the 
ways of men in general, and Henry Gowan in 
particular. 

Alex's face wore a broad grin. Mrs. Kell saw 
at a glance that he had received the message 
first hand. The window of Henry Gowan's den 
was open. 

"Well?" she said shortly, "you've got your 
answer." 

Alex Kincaid, the cattle buyer, put on his hat 
and beat his trouser leg with the whip be carried. 

"Go back, Mrs. Kell, and tell him," he said, 
strategically raising his drawling voice^ "that 
three seventy-five, delivered in Craigie would be 
the very best that I could do." 

"Tell him yourself," said Mrs. Kell tartly, in- 
dicating the open window with a wave of hei 
fat hand. 

"How much did you say?" came now from be- 
hind the curtains. 

"Three seventy-five, Mr. Gowan, and I'm fair 
broke at that price. But they're fine lambs." 

"HootsI, man!" exclaimed Henry Gowan, 
"lambs sold last Saturday in Buffalo for five 
seventy-five. I'm not quite daft yet, Alex !" 

Kincaid ruminated and then cleared his throat. 

"Well, four dollars, Mr. Gowan. Four dollars. 
But it's robbery, fair robbery!" Slowly he drew 
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a roll of bills from his pocket and pushed a five 
through the curtains. 

"When do you want them delivered Alex?'* 

"Next Wednesday, Mr. Gowan." 

"They'll be there. Til send Bob and the boy 
in with them." 

Kincaid turned to go. "Good morning to you/' 
He strode off. 

A silvery head was thrust out between the 
curtains. . 

"I'll bet ye five pounds, Alex, they are the 
best lambs you've picked up this summer!" 

Alex turned at the gate and dumped his hat 
forward to keep the morning sun out of his eyes. 

"They are the best I ever saw, Mr. Gowan," 
he drawled. "I'd made up my mind to have 
them at any price." Alex's white teeth gleamed 
and his eyes closed. He was laughing his usual 
soundless laugh. 

"Lambs sold in Buffalo yesterday at six fifty." 
His eyes twinkled among the creases. 

"Well, well, well ! Bob lost yesterday's paper, 
and " 

"He didn't quite lose it, Mr. Gowan. I bor- 
rowefl it from him and forgot to return it/* 
Again his white teeth gleamed and his eyes were 
lost in the creases. "I didn't think^^it the best of 
reading for you, Mr. Gowan." 

Mr. Gowan swore, and then roared with laugh- 
ter, shaking his fist at the retreating sheep buyer, 
who had played so sharply into his own hands. 

"Didn't think it the best of reading!" chuckled 
the master of Gowan, more than once as he 
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dressed. "That fellow will be the death of me 
yet !" 

Later, as he sat at breakfast, Mrs. Kell an- 
nounced another caller. 

"Mrs. Glade wants to see you." 

"Mrs. Glade?" 

"Yes. The little milliner from Craigie." 

"What does she want?" 

"She says she wants the law about something." 

"Wants to know the law, does she? Well, 
show her in. I suppose I can finish my break- 
fast." 

"Yes indeed. You just eat away. I'll tell the 
woman to step right in." 

Mrs. Glade sidled in, and shrank modestly 
into a chair, placed conveniently near the Jus- 
tice's best ear. Her face was deeply scarred from 
some accident as a child and gave her a most 
troubled look. She had a habit of holding her 
head first to one side and then the other. Ac- 
quired probably from commenting on hats j)laced 
on her customers' heads. Her voice had a trick 
of trailing off into whispers at the ends of her 
sentences. Mr. Gowan followed her recital with 
difficulty. When at last she paused for breath, 
he said, not unkindly, "Now, say that last part 
over again, my good woman." 

"It's as I'm telling you, Mr. Gowan. Mrs. 
McCarthy has determined to ruin m' business. 
A business that has taken me fifteen years to 
build up," whimpered Mrs. Glade. "She's al- 
ready got near all m* best customers." 

"Got your best customers?"' 
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"Yes sir, she has, and ruined the trade ! She's 
made them all think she can sew a rose on that 
killin', that just wan will do. It's just ruined the 
trade !" she whispered, wiping away a tear. 

"Good at it, is she?" Mr. Gowan sipped his 
tea, his elbow resting on the table. 

"Her house you know, Mr. Gowan, sits back 
from the street quite a little beyond mine, and 
the window where we sit and sew, my girls and 
me, looks into her front yard. We could see 
every one who went in, and when I see any of 
my old customers stepping in there, I just up 
with the window, and ask them for what they're 
owing me. The window is mine." Mrs. Glade's 
weak voice trailed off to a wTiisper. 

"So, she built the fence up, did she?" 

"Yes, Mr. Gowan." Tears trickled down her 
poor, scarred face. "Last night she nailed on 
about eight twelve foot boards to the fence, and 
we can't see out that window! Shut out every 
bit of light we had in our sewing room. It's — 
bigamy, isn't it, Mr. Gowan?" 

The Justice smiled. 

"Can't you make her take the boards down?" 

"Is it her fence ?" asked the Justice of the Peace 
quietly. 

"Yes. It is her fence." 

Henry Gowan finished the last morsel of toast, 
pushed back his plate and swallowed the last 
mouthful of tea. 

"My dear woman " 

Mrs. Glade stood up. She was about to hear 
his decision. She trembled with anxiety. Mr. 
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Gowan continued mildly. "Nothing can be done. 
Mrs. McCarthy can build her fences up to heaven 
if she likes." 

He stood up and reached for his pipe on the 
clock shelf above him. 

"Take my advice and move to another part of 
the town. Get you a trimmer from the city— I 
think they are called trimmers — and learn to put 
on one rose in such a way that it will take the place 
of two, and all Craig^e will be at your feet." 

He turned away to get a match. The woman 
fumbled with the clasp of her worn pocketbook. 

"How much, Mr. Gowan?" 

Clouds of smoke rose and circled about his 
big, massive, silvery head. 

"Eh? Oh, nothing at all! Nothing at all!" 

"Well, thank you, sir." The pocketbook closed 
with a snap. "Good morning, Mr. Gowan." 

He nodded through the smoke, smoked a few 
minutes in silence, and then muttered, "Bigamy!" 
and laughed silently. Presently he took down 
from the shelves at his back a well-worn copy 
of Darwin's "Origin of Species." Silence 
reigned in the big kitchen. 

"How do y'do, Mr. Gowan?" 

An old man entered unannounced. 

"Why, bless my heart," exclaimed Henry 
Gowan, pushing up his glasses and putting down 
his book, after marking the place. 

"If it isn't old Fair! Have a seat." 

The old man sat down while the master of 
Gowan relighted his pipe. Then through the 
smoke he surveyed his visitor. 
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'*My ! Fair, but you are a dirty-looking beast !" 
he exclaimed with his usual candor. 

"He! he! he!" laughed old Fair, as at a fine 
compliment. Not another man in the country 
could have used like freedom of speech. Fair 
had a caustic tongue and a ready fist. 

Fairfield was an eccentric old bachelor, un- 
kempt and unshorn. His long gray beard was 
stained an ugly yellow by the nicotine that 
drooled from his old clay pipe. His clothes, old 
and ill-fitting, were far from clean. He was a 
miser, at least, he had the reputation, and looked 
the part. 

"I've found out, at last, Mr. Gowan, I can get 
along without washing, and I tell you it saves a 
heap of trouble." 

"An* how's that?" Mr. Gowan asked, looking 
askance at the dark blue flannel shirt covering 
his visitor's coatless back. 

"Oh," responded old Fair, "about once in so 
often, I just turn 'em inside out and hang 
'em on the fence. The sun and the wind doea 
the rest. If it rains so much the better." He 
chuckled again and again. 

Henry Gowan smoked on. 

"What are you going to do with your money, 
Fair, when you die?" 

The old man was startled. "Why, do you 
think I look bad?" 

"No, no! I just wanted to know. You are 
over sixty " 

"Sixty-five ! And tough as a pine knot. Look 
at that!" He bared his arm to the shoulder. 



# 
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The muscles stood out like great whip-cords. 
"St. Peter has no use for a man with a muscle 
like that!" 

Gowan's eyes twinkled. "What do you think 
St. Peter will say to that breath of yours?" It 
smelled abominably of strong tobacco and 
whiskey. 

"Mr. Gowan," said old Fair, tapping Gowan 
familiarly on the knee with the stem of his short, 
clay pipe. "You're a clever man. The whole 
country says that. You can tell about *Sun 
Spots,' 'How Conscience Grows' and 'The Free- 
dom of the Will,' " quoting the titles of some ol 
Gowan's articles in the magazines, for the old 
fellow was a reader. "You are first rate on 
Theoretical Farming, and an expert machinist, 
but when it comes to Theology — ^He! he! he! 
That has never been one of your strong points. 
He ! he ! he !" He laughed again. "When I die," 
he whispered, leaning towards his host, "I'm going 
to leave my breath behind!" 

Gowan lay back in his chair and roared. 

"Well said. Fair! Capital!" Mr. Gowan ex- 
claimed, when he could, the tears standing in his 
eyes. 

"So you think I'm not much on Theology?" 
Mr. Gowan said, looking quizzically at his caller. 
"Robbie Burns wasn't either, and yet his, *A 
Man's a Man for a' That,' has done more for the 
human race, by giving us consciousness of kind, 
than all the theological books ever written. And 
mark you, Fair, social consciousness is more 
Christian than theology. However, tell me. Fair, 
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what you think of the ^Survival of the Fittest/ " 
and he laid his hand on the book he had been 
reading. 

"What do you thnk of it, Mr. Gowan ?" 

Henry Gowan, as simply as he could ex- 
pounded the Darwinian theory. The old fellow 
listened attentively, nodding occasionally to 
show that he followed. 

"It is not quite practicable in our day," said 
Henry Gowan, his blue-gray eyes twinkling. 
"Suppose, for instance, you were crossing a river 
in a boat with your wife and family. Your old 
father is with you. None of you can swim. The 
boat is about to sink! The boat must be 
lightened, or else all must perish! Chivalry de- 
mands that the wife and children must be saved. 
So either you or your father must drown. You 
are in the prime of life, able-bodied, strong and 
hearty; but your old father has passed his three 
score and ten. He is worn out, old, decrepit, his 
mind is almost gone, absolutely worthless to 
himself and to humanity. Now, what would you 
do?" 

"By George! I'd drown my father!" Fair ex- 
claimed, bringing his fist down smartly on his 
knee. 

"I thought so," said Henry Gowan dryly, and 
then laughed. 

Then ensued a long pause. 

Gowan saw that the old fellow had something 
on his mind. 

"Well, Fair, what is it? Haven't been stealing 
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any more steers have you?" referring to a law- 
suit Fair had had some years before. 

"Well, Fm thinking of— I'm thinking," he 
cleared his throat, "some dog*s been killing my 
sheep." 

"Oh! Did you see the dog?" 

"Yes. It was Clark's dog all right, though I 
didn't see him very close. 'Twas a black collie, 
with a white ring around his neck, white chest 
and white feet, and a white tip on its tail. I 
came over to Clark's this morning. They had 
it chained when I got there, but its sides and 
legs were all wet as if it had been far in the 
night. It was Clark's dog ! I could swear to it !" 

Mr. Gowan went to the door and whistled. 
Old "Spice" came bounding in, and leaped to 
lick his master's hand, his eyes shining clear, 
deep and honest. 

"What do you say now. Fair? Would you 
kiss the Book?" 

Fair looked at the collie, and shook his head. 
"I'm beat," he admitted with a rueful smile. 

He stood up to go, but lingered. 

"Out with it, man ! Out with it !" cried Henry 
Gowan impatiently, his fingers itching to pick 
up the book he had been reading. 

"I'm wantin' " began old Fair, combing 

his long beard with his fingers. "I'm thinking 
of — getting a wife.*' There was a note of defiance 
i?i his voice. He expected opposition. 

"A— w/^.'" roared Henry Gowan, almost 
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snorting in amazement. "You old — ^buzzard!" 

"Pve kept putting it off, but " 

"You! Your Henry Gowan roared again. 

Fair was a coimtry man, and as contrary- 
minded as a mule. The hint of ridicule and op- 
position in Gowan's voice crystallized his waver- 
ing resolution. 

"There ain't no use arguing about it. I've 
decided to marry, and want you to speak a good 
word for me." 

"Speak a good word for the devil !" said Henry 
Gowan, tossing his leo-nine head. 

"She thinks a great deal of your opinion, 
Henry.'* 

"She does, does she?" said Henry Gowan 
dryly. 

"It's not exactly a friendly thing to do," Fair 
continued. "Of course you've gotten used to her 
by this time, and naturally you'll object to giving 
her up — ^but then, if she's willin' " 

A sudden suspicion entered Henry Gowan's 
head. Was he asking for his daughter? The 
lion in him was roused. Half rising out of his 
chair, his eyes shooting shafts of blue fire, he 
leaned toward his tall, gaunt visitor and de- 
manded to know who he was talking about. 

Before that look old Fair retreated involun- 
tarily, but with rising obstinacy. 

"It's Mrs. Kell I'm after." 

"Oh I" said his host, sinking back into his chair. 
"Oh! Ho! ho! ho! I had forgotten!" Henry 
Gowan, much relieved, laughed aloud. "Mrs. 
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Kell! Well I declare! So — ^you would rob me 
of my housekeeper?" 

"Just as she says, Mr. Gowan, just as she 
says." 

"Ah," said Henry Gowan sententiously, "An' 
that's the way you'll live to the end of your 
days — Just as she saysl We haven't been able to 
call our souls our own for twenty years!" 

Then he laughed again. 

"I know. Fair, you won't take advice, but let 
me tell you a story, by way of warning. An old 
Scotch woman heard that her son Davy, had 
been taken prisoner, along with many of his 
comrades, tied two and two, and compelled to 
march day and night ahead of their captors. 
What do you think she said?" 

Gowan chuckled. "She prayed, 'Lord, help 
the man that's tied tae oor Davy !' " 

Fair shook his head. 

"There's always a risk, Mr. Gowan, but — I'm 
getting old and if it turns out badly, I won't have 
long to stand it." 

Gowan considered. 

"What do you want me to say to her?" 

Fairfield lowered his voice and moved nearer 
his host. 

"I want you to tell her that I've made up my 
mind to marry somebody, I'm not so young as 
I used to be, and I'll need some one to look after 
me. I'm prepared to divide a bit of what I have, 
now. Tell her I'll make over the deed of that 
upper hundred acres, near the swamp — it's worth 
six thousand if it's worth a penny, and there's a 
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thousand worth of pine still on it. We can live 
there, or on my other place, just as she says, so 
it's in the country. I'm willing to go to church 
once on Sunday, if it's line. Women like to go 
to church. Well, that's about all, I guess." 

"Yes, that's about all," said Henry Gowan 
smiling. 

Old Fair paused in the doorway. 

"Except that it must be soon." 

"Yes, the sooner the better," agreed his host 
cheerfully. 

"About this day week ?" Fair asked tentatively, 
taking his pipe from his mouth, "that would be 
as good time as any?" 

"As good time as any," echoed Henry, his eyes 
twinkling. 

Mr. Fairfield started off, but turned back to 
say confidentially, "Of course there's no question 
of love about it." 

"No love about it." assented Mr. Gowan, look- 
ing at his uncouth visitor critically. 

"Just — mutual respect." 

"You'll need to wash up a bit, then," said 
Henry Gowan, laughing outright. "Get some 
decent clothes and for God's sake, get your 
beard trimmed, and your hair cut. 

"I'll do it, Henry!" exclaimed Fairfield, bright- 
tening. "It's many a day since I've been in a 
barber shop. Do you think I could get my hair 
cut, and my beard trimmed for a quarter?" 

"Fair," said Henry Gowan, "don't hold your 
dollars so close to your eyes. They won't look 
so big at arm's length, — for a week at any rate. 
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"You're right, Gowan, you're right," Fair as- 
sented, warmly. "Not for a week, at any rate." 
He moved away. "Well, good day to you. I'm 
going down to Ware. I'll be bade this evening 
with the deed." 

"Ay, bring the deed with you." 

Mr. Gowan sought and found Mrs. Kell just 
finishing a big churning in the cool cellar. 

She paused in her work of collecting the golden 
granules into the tub, and asked him if he 
wanted some fresh buttermilk. Henry Gowan 
drank a dipper full, but without comment, then, 
without preliminary conversation, broke the ice. 

'*Mr. Fairfield has just gone to Ware." 

"Has he?" she said dryly, sousing the butter 
with water for the third time to get it free of 
buttermilk. 

"He tells me he has made up his mind to 
marry — somebody." 

"All the fools are not dead yet," said the 
housekeeper, turning the butter over and work- 
ing it from the other side. 

"He's got plenty," Henry Gowan continued, 
guardedly. 

"Ay, and keeps it," she said tightening her 
grip on the tub as she poured off the water. 

Mr. Gowan took a turn or two on the cool, 
clean cement floor, before he ventured to pro- 
ceed. Twice he wiped his forehead. 

"She is as contrary as old Fair himself," was 
his mental comment, and wished himself well 
out of his mission. 
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"He is going to clean up, — get a hair cut and 
his beard trimmed." 

Mrs. Kell slapped the butter viciously. 

"He needs it, dear knows !" 

"He'll be a fine looking old fellow, I tell you, 
with some one to keep him in order." 

Mr. Gowan reached the cellar door. 

"Well, he'll be back this evening with the deed 
of that upper place of his." Mr. Gowan put on 
his hat. "You are to have the first oflFer — ^the 
wedding to be this day week." 

The butter spoon was suspended above the 
golden roll. 

"Think it over." 

Henry Gowan heard the butter spoon fall 
clattering into the wooden tub as he hastened 
up the steps, and away, wiping the perspiration 
from his brow. 

The rest of the morning he spent putting a 
new thermometer of special design on his last 
invention, The Tensioned Air Motor, getting it 
in perfect working order for the Toronto Exhi- 
bition. After g^iving it a thorough test he went 
happily back to his den to work out another 
idea that would revolutionize the commercial 
world — B, Solar Motor. 

That afternoon Mrs. Kell's round face wore 
a portentious frown. 

The bread would not bake! 

No sooner did she get the fire glowing and 
"steam up" than it most mysteriously died 
down. 

"It's bewitched," she muttered angjily, and 
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almost at the point of tears. "Here it is getting 
near five o'clock and not a decent bit of bread 
in the house. I declare if it isn't enough to make 
a saint swear, and I'm no saint !" 

She fed the fire again with bits of dry pine 
and bark. Then she stood up and glared at its 
polished surface and felt the drafts for the 
twentieth time : "You're shined and you're cleaned," 
she exclaimed, hitting the big stove a vicious rap 
with the pcker. "What's got into you, anyway?" 

Something attracted her attention to the 
stove pipe. There, before her very eyes, she saw 
a door in the back of the second pipe slowly 
opening, a little more, and a little more. She 
watched it with breathless attention, her eyes 
fairly starting from her head. What invisible 
hand held the door? 

"'Tis some of Henry's plaguey inventions!" 
she said at last, hurrying around to the other side 
of the stove. 

There, hoisted on a little table was the Ten- 
sioned Air Motor, nobly performing the work 
for which it was invented — regulating the tem- 
perature of the room and saving fuel. 

"Here you. Bill !" said Mrs. Kell to the Eng- 
lish boy who at that inauspicious moment stood 
in the doorway "Come here and swear for me, 

or I— 

"Hi don't swear," said the boy, backing out 
hurriedly at the sight of the fury in her face, 
"but 'enry does." Another boy was just enter- 
ing the gate. "Come 'ere quick, 'enry and swear 
like 'ell for the lady !" 
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Henry came running, but Mrs. Kell had al- 
ready detached the little copper wire from the 
hasp of the stove-pipe door, grabbed up the 
table, "infernal machine" and all, and crossing 
the kitchen with the step of an outraged 
Amazon, set the whole thing down with a 
thump in a corner of the lion's den. 

"Stay there !" she hissed at it, giving it a kick 
with her slipper "till Gabriel blows his trumpet. 
I'm tired of this litter of wheels and pulleys, 
rubber tubes and smelly bladders." 

"Thank the Lord!" she said, as she poked up 
the fire for the last time, ''old Fair never had an 
idea in his head in his life!" 

The next day Henry Gowan sent the follow- 
ing telegram to New York: 

Craigie Mills, Aug. 21st. 

Dear Christine: By the Grace of God old Fair 
will marry Mrs. Kell next Wednesday. So come 
on and take care of your old Dad. 

The day before the wedding Christine arrived. 

Mrs. Kell took her into her big, motherly arms 
and burst into tears. Christine patted her on the 
shoulders. 

"You think me an old fool," Mrs. Kell man- 
aged to say at last, releasing her, "but — I — I just 
can't explain it. Your father did make me so 
mad that day with one of his plaguey inven- 
tions, that when old Fair — Mr. Fairfield — " she 
laughed hysterically at the slip, came in that 
night, and asked me, all cleaned up so you'd 
never know him, I just up and told him yes." 
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Christine squeezed her fat hand. "Besides Chris- 
tine, I've already got enough to make us inde* 
pendent" 

"What do you mean?" cried Christine in amaze- 
ment. 

"Now don't you worry about it, Sweetheart," 
Mrs. Kell said, pushing her gently into a chair 
and taking off her hat. "I had about made up 
my mind to do it, anyway. He has been 'snoopH 
ing' around here quite a few times this summer 
and sends me packages of conversation lozenges, 
you know the kind?" Mrs. Kell's fat sides shook 
with laughter. "I guess he thinks I'm a dummy — 
but he'll find I've got a live tongue all right." 

Christine laughed, and Mrs. Kell gradually led 
away from the subject of her newly acquired 
property. 

Bob's entrance just then created a pleasant 
diversion, under cover of which Mrs. Kell slipped 
out to the kitchen, and so escaped cross-exami- 
nation about her independence. Bob was un- 
feignedly glad to see her, so glad that tears rose 
in his eyes. 

After supper Christine went out to the barn- 
yard pump, where he was watering the horses. 

Bob saw her coming and knew he would have 
to "own-up" in the next few minutes. 

"Honest now, Bob," she asked, after a short 
preliminary conversation, "How many times?" 

Bob was afraid to meet the eyes that looked at 
him so searchingly from under the brim of her 
tilted hat. "How many times ?" she held up a slim 
white finger. 
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"Once at sheep-washing, and, once when we 
sold the fat cattle — and — " his round face was 
gradually crimsoning, his hat went slowly round 
and round on his fist. "I've been careful since 
you sent me your pretty picture." He turned 
away and gulped down a sob in his throat "Fve 
been a thirsty dog all my life, but — ^but — I — ^you 
know — I just couldn't drink while I have the 
picture of my little g^rl on me. Honest, I 
couldn't. You've made a man of me." Tears 
stood in his eyes. 

Christine turned away to hide a smile. She 
had made a man of Bob so often. It was the 
old story. Devotion has no chance where drink 
has first hold. 

"Keep away from Craigie Mills," she ad- 
monished him. "No more fooling! If you get 
drunk again Bob, I'll take it back as sure as the 
world and give it to Billy Patterson— or to — Sir 
William. He will be at Carnoustie next month, 
and 'twill save me the trouble of making another 
as I have promised. Only a good clean man may 
carry my picture. You just remember that!" 

Bob watched her as she returned to the house. 
"She's the same old Chrissy, sure enough! 
Hasn't forgotten old Bob yet." 

But the best of the home-coming was the 
reception given her by her father. 

"I'm proud of you, Chrissy. I've been some- 
thing of a fool — " 

He got no further. She flung her arms around 
his neck and kissed him. 
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"You are a dear old Scotchman," she whis- 
pered, tears shining in her eyes. The reconcila- 
tion so long delayed was complete. 

Late that night she sat at the open window of 
her old studio, the soft breezes of the summer 
night playing with her soft brown curls. 

"It is so good to be at home," she murmured. 
"At home! No noise, no rush, no worry, no 
work! It is rest!" 

Bits of ivory had lost their fascination. A 
coronet of fame was after all^-only for a day. 

"Ah, New York!" she exclaimed aloud. "A 
human maelstrom where the weak go down and 
those who survive go round and round, smiling 
soulless smiles, living over-dressed, over-fed, im- 
balanced lives." 

She stretched out her hands impulsively into 
the summer night's bright moonlight. "Denni- 
son !" The crickets chirped and the leaves of the 
old apple trees swayed softly beneath her win- 
dow. " *To be honest, to be kind, to earn a little 
and to spend a little less,' that is the best of 
life." 

Mrs. Kell was determined that "the night Mrs. 
Kell was married," was to be one to be remem- 
bered. She had invited every young person of 
her acquaintance to the dance that was to follow 
the wedding ceremony. 

To be well out of the fuss, Henry Gowan had 
invit*ed Helm out to spend the night playing 
checkers in the den. Bob Warren and the Eng- 
lish boy had gone in to Craigie station after 
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dinner driving the lambs; the boy had returned, 
Bob had not. 

In the kitchen all was bustle and the clacket- 
ing of tongues. Mrs. Kell's friends had taken 
possession and the loaded shelves and tables 
bore witness that more than talk was going on. 

Evening came on, and with it the time set 
for the wedding. 

Christine helped the bride to dress, and as it 
proved, no easy task. Twice Mrs. Kell refused to 
proceed another inch. Each time Christine 
diplomatically tided her through each spell by 
reminding the uncertain bride-about-to-be of the 
invitations that had been issued, and the amount 
of cooking in the pantry, never once mentioning the 
waiting groom and preacher. 

The ceremony over, and the supper well under 
way, Christine escaped from further participa- 
tion by wandering deep into the orchard to a 
seat under a favorite tree, and there she remained, 
drinking in the quiet beauty of the place until the 
colors of sunset had given place to the sombre 
shades of early twilight. 

The shadows had already dimmed the road, 
when a buggy came whirling rapidly up the 
gravelled drive. Christine, remembering her duty 
as hostess for the evening, hastened back across 
the orchard to the house. 

"Why it's Tom!" He was just coming in the 
gate after tying his horse to the yard fence. 

Tom seized her hands and looked at her grave- 
ly, critically. 
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"You have changed very little," he said slowly, 
releasing her hands. 

"I am glad you came early, Tom, I want you 
to help me shake hands with all the folks and 
prompt me if I should happen to forget their 
names. Come, let us sit on the porch and talk 
before they beg^n to come." 

The big full moon was rising as they took 
their seats. 

"And New York actually, really turned you 
loose," he said looking at her with the same old 
smile. 

Christine shook her head. "You have it wrong, 
Tom ! I actually, really, turned New York loose ! 
One, more or less, makes no diflference there." 

"It is good to see you again. I thought you 
would never come back." 

She smiled and passed her hand across her 
eyes. "My eyes began to—" 

"Ah, yes. Mr. Gowan told me. You must take 
a long, long rest. You attempted too much." 

'Attempted?" she repeated, laughing. 

That is so," he said, "you always win." 
For an instant a sob rose in her throat. "There, 
we must go," she said rising, "they are coming 






now." 



Later in the evening, when the dance was at 
its height, Christine, who did not care to dance, 
was sitting on the porch overlooking the river, 
talking to Billy and Tom and Alex. 

"Some one comes late," commented Billy, as 
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the rattle of another buggy descending the long 
hill struck their ears. 

"That horse is hitting a two-forty clip," said 
Tom, listening intently. "Travels like one of 
Craigie's — the big black." 

Christine was thankful for the shadow of the 
porch and a friendly cloud. A hot flush dyed 
her face. Could it be "Don"? Surely no other 
travelled with just that swinging stride. 

"Some one bringing old Bob home, rather the 
worse, I guess," said Tom. "Listen !" 
"Dingle — doodle — dum ! 
Who-so-ever-will !" 

"I am so sorry!" said Christine. 

Bob was such a failure. She sighed audibly, 
whereupon Tom Paxton declared he thought 
he'd take to drink, at which they all laughed and 
forgot about poor Bob. 

The fiddles kept the dancers flying and drowned 
all other sounds. The dance had gjown fast and 
furious, and Christine sat on the porch and en- 
joyed it through the window. She thought she 
had never seen people so happy, or get so much en- 
joyment out of a dance. 

Billy stood near her, handsome, distinguished, 
smiling. He noticed anew the poise of her head, 
and the charm of her face, and manner. Hope 
was rising again in his heart. "God! if I could 
make her love me!" That was the prayer in his 
heart as he hovered near her. Once when they 
were alone for a few minutes Billy asked her 
to slip away with him for a short ride in the 
moonlight. 
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"It would be perfectly divine!" she said, smil- 
ing up at him. "but wait until the guests are 
going." 

Billy was well content to wait. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

OTHER PEOPLE^S PROPERTY. 

It was late, very late, when Bob Warren 
emerged frome the "Conoway House," and head- 
ed for home, with an invisible "jag" of the East 
Wind beneath his waistcoat, and a sample of 
generous proportions in his coat pocket. He 
felt joyous, and sang as he hit the gravel road 
in the moonlight. 

"Dingle-doodle-dum, 
Who-so-ever-will !" 

It took nearly the whole road to accommodate 
his uncertain footsteps, but Bob did not mind 
that. He had only gone a short distance from 
the town when feeling suddenly thirsty, he sat 
down on a big rock by the roadside, and drew out 
the sample. 

A buggy approached, and Bob making haste 
to re-cork the bottle, dropped the cork from his 
uncertain fingers, it hit the stone and bounded 
away. Bob groped for it on his hands and knees. 

The buggy halted. 

"What is the matter? What have you lost?" 

"Nothing'tall," declared Bob, deftly slipping 
the astray cork into the neck of the bottle, and 
rising to his feet. "Just been keeping — ^the Pass- 
over," he said starting off, singing to himself. 

"Dingle-doodle-dum." 

"By George! It's the very man we've been 
looking for!" whispered Dennison Craigie to 
Quale. "Get him in." 
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Bob needed no second invitation to ride, and 
managed to climb into the buggy with Quale's 
assistance. Quale held him firmly on the seat 
between his knees. 

For a while they drove along in silence. Bob's 
mercurial spirits began to sink as his last drink 
had not begun to take effect. He heaved a deep 
sigh. 

"So, Bob, you've been at it again?" asked 
Craigie, walking his horse. 

"Yes-hic-for the last time." 

"The last time?" 

Bob wagged his head dolorously. "Thish ends 
it." 

His tears began to fall as he reached the 
depths. Over and over again he arraigned him- 
self for losing his last chance. Over and over 
again he proclaimed the contempt he had for 
his little, mean, thirsty soul. 

He appealed to Dennison, and then to Quale 
if he was worthy f They both said he was not. 

Bob's head sank upon his breast. 

After a while, turning his grizzled, unshaven 
cheek to Quale, he said : 

"Fm plain drunk, ain't I ?" 

"Oi can't deny it," said Quale, in good rich 
brogue, that caught Bob's attention. 

"Whuzzat?" he inquired leering round again. 
"You're a goo' f ren' o' mine. Say ?" 

"Yis," answered Quale, "oi'm yer friend and 
oi tell ye ye're plain drunk." 

"Drunk !" echoed Bob, "thass bad." 

He shook his head drearily. 
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"Damifi know wha' ter do." A tear dropped on 
his scarlet nose. "She said she'd hand it over 
to Billy Patterson-hic-if I got drunk again." 

Dennison sat up. 

"She said only a good, clean-hic-man wuz to 
carry it." 

Craigie's heart quickened its beat. "Billy Pat- 
terson. Never !" His purpose became as adamant 
He leaned back and touched Quale lightly on the 
shoulder. 

"Thass not me. Whatcha say?" Bob turned 
to Dennison. 

"No, hardly Bob." 

"I thos'so," said Bob relapsing into gloomy 
despair. 

"If oi were you, Bob," said Quale persuasively, 
"oi'd take it off, seein' as yer not in condition to 
kape it. Thin ye wouldn't fale so bad. Yer 
conscience wouldn't trouble ye so much. Give 
it to the honest man there beside ye, 'twill ease 
you, sure." 

"Thass so!" exclaimed Bob, brightening, and 
raising both hands to the back of his neck, 
fumbled at the knot in a leather string. But 
his efforts were unavailing. 

"Why don'tcha open it?" he asked Quale 
turning irritably around. 

Quale needed no second invitation. Bob drew 
out the miniature, tied in a little chamois bag, 
and handed it gravely to Dennison. 

"You're Craigie, ain't you?" 

"Yes." 

"Well, thass all right. You give it to Billy. 



1 
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Then he'll have her-hic-picture, an' she'll have 
his picture. Give it to Billy-hic-when she tells 
you to." 

"When she tells me to," repeated Dennison 
grimly. "Here, Quale, hold the lines." 

Quickly detaching the chain from off his watch 
and snapping it onto the ring in the little gold 
frame, in an instant he had it suspended about 
his own neck. Another movement and it lay 
uncovered against his breast, where its light, 
bird-like touch sent the warm, red blood coursing 
madly through his veins. 

"Billy Patterson, M. P. P.," he sneered, and 
then broke into a ringing laugh. 

"Glory be — !" whispered Quale devoutly, and 
swinging to the lines. "'Twas as easy as rolling 
off a log !" 

Dennison reached for the lines. 

"On Don! On!" 

The horse sprang forward and the loose gravel 
flew from under the wheels. 
Dennison was exultantly happy. 
Quale began to sing: 

"Oh, I'll nab him, an' I'll dab him, 
Wid my butcher knife I'll stab him, 
An' 111 never slape a wink 
Till I murder Paddy Shay!" 
Bob cheered up, and began to hum. 
"That's right. Bob," said Quale, "sing out, 
'twill do you good." 

Then Bob sang his one song, again and again, 
to Quale's inexpressible delight. 
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The Gowan gate stood wide open, but Den- 
nison suddenly drew up. 

"What's up?" asked Quale peering around 
from behind Bob's broad back. The whole yard 
was full of vehicles, the horses tied to every 
available tree and post. 

Bob chuckled. '*Mis' Kell's weddin V I forrat 
all about it. Damifididn't !" 

Craigie whistled softly, and guiding his horse 
onto the greensward drove up to the bam 
quietly. 

"Thass what Tm celebratin'," said Bob chuck- 
ling again. "I tho't 'twas the Passover— hie— but 
'twas the weddin'. Know who she's go' to 
marry?" he asked Quale. 

"'Tain't me— hie— isit?" 

"No." 

" 'Tain't you— hie— is it?" 

"No." 

"Then he's twice-hic- tainted! He! He! He! 
Fact is he's been tainted s'long nobody'd have 
him," said Bob, descending unsteadily to the 
ground, and beginning to look about him in the 
moonlight. "Thass Billy Patterson's new rig — 
wiz yel' wheels. Thass the new doctor's sky- 
scraper." Bob was pointing here and there. 
"Kincaid's-hic-ol' gray horse — Paxton's carry-all, 
hic-they're all here, ev'body!" 

From the big stone house some distance across 
the garden came the rhythmic beat of dancing 
feet, keeping perfect but well punctuated time 
to the throb of the twanging fiddles. 
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A real, blood-stirring country dance was at its 
height. 

Dennison whispered to Quale. The Irishman 
laughed and slapped his knee. 

Craigie jumped from the buggy and took off 
his cuffs. "Bob," he said, peremptorily, "get your 
wrench, two wrenches, and a prop or two — some of 
these wheels need greasing.^' 

"Dingle-doodle-dum ! 
Whosoever will " 

chanted Bob, as he brought the desired tools from 
the wagon shed. 

"Now, Bob, lend a hand." 

Bob, though not too fuddled to help, was not 
clear enough of vision to notice just how many 
wheels came off — some yellow — some red — 
many black — but sang monotonously as he 
worked and sweated, obeying Craigie's low- 
voiced commands as promptly as he could. 

Quale followed after them, his sleeves rolled 
above his elbows, sweat pouring from his face, 
as he tightened nut after nut with desperate 
haste and energy. 

Not a moment was to be lost. The hour was 
growing late, and the party might break up at 
any minute. 

A cloud, providentially as Craigie thought, ob- 
scured the moon. No one would notice any- 
thing, sleepy and tired as they would be. 

"Hist!" warned Dennison, "they are playing 
Home Sweet Home. That ends it. Get Don 
ready. We must be off. "Bob," he said turning 
to his innocent partner in guilt, "climb up into 
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the hay there, and take a nap. YouVe been 
worth a thousand. Good night." Bob nodded, 
and did as he was bid. 

In the shadow of the cloud the culprits were 
assisted in their noiseless flight over the grass 
to the grove, where they sought shelter among 
the maples near the gate, — a vantage point where 
they could see without being seen. Dennison in- 
tended to see the fun out. 

"The moon will be out again in a few rain- 
utes.'' 

They had not long to wait. 

The procession that soon rolled past them was 
screamingly funny from their point of view. 

"Look!" cried Dennison, "that is Alex's white 
horse, with Billy Patterson's yellow hind wheels 
following him in front! Tom Paxton seems 
quite comfortable with four small wheels. See !" 
The two men in the grove laughed in silence 
until their sides ached as the sleepy men drove 
on out the gate with their ill-assorted wheels. 

"See!" said Quale, "there goes Mister Billy 
Patterson, M. P. P. Sure he's thinkin' more of 
the color of his girl's eyes than the size of his 
front wheels!" 

The guests swept past in blissful unconsciousness 
of the spasms of guilty laughter their appearance 
created in the breasts of the two men in the grove. 

"Oh Lord!" groaned Dennison in a whisper, 
gripping the shoulder of his equally convulsed 
companion. "I shall — die of it! I am already 
beyond the safety point!" 

However, it was soon over. The party that 
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had taken a couple of hours to gather, had dis- 
persed itself up and down the road in fifteen 
minutes. 

"Let us go," said Dennison, starting Don out 
of the grove. 

"Hist !" warned Quale. 

Dennison pulled up. 

"Holy Moses! That's wan comin' back a- 
ready! He's found out! Much good it will do 
him! The Lord knows where his wheels are, oi 
don't !" 

It was true. Down the long hill came a buggy 
driven rapidly. 

"It's the M. P. P. !" whispered Quale. "Listen ! 
The girl insists on dismissing him at the gate! 
What in the world?" 

Quale and his silent companion saw rather 
than heard the young man insisting on driving 
up to the house, and the young lady equally 
bent on walking. Finally she carried her point 
and was assisted from the buggy. 

"Good night, Billy," she said, waving her hand 
to him in the moonlight, as he drove off down 
the road towards home, and left her standing 
sylph-like in the gate-way. 

When he heard the sound of that voice, Den- 
nison's heart stood suddenly still. 

"My God! It's Christine!" he whispered 
hoarsely. And I " 

His face whitened beneath the tan, and his 

teeth set hard. 

Quale understood. He understood something 
of the regret and shame that was sweeping the 
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heart of his Chief for the prank he had played 
on the wedding guests, and that now held him 
cornered in the woods like a felon. 

There was no time for words. Quale seized 
the lines, turned Don around on the soft, spongy 
turf, and, under cover of the noise of Patterson's 
departure down the flinty road, drove out from 
the shelter of the trees, making a bee-line for the 
barn. A speedy detour of the yard brought 
them again to the driveway, ere Christine, lin- 
gering in the pleasant night, had well passed the 
grove. 

"Thank you Quale," said Dennison, gripping 
the sturdy shoulder of his friend. "Fll never 
forget it!" and leaped lightly from the buggy. 
With bared head and outstretched hand he ad- 
vanced smiling to greet her. 

Christine Gowan stood still. She knew him 
instantly, nor seemed surprised to see him. She 
waited for him to speak. 

The moonlight streamed over her white dress 
and lighted up the hidden gold of her hair. 

To Dennison, hungry for the sight of her, she 
seemed as radiant as an angel. He thought he 
had never seen her look more lovely. 

"I count myself fortunate," he said smiling as 
he bent above her fingers, "in being the last to 
leave. I did not know you were home agam. 

"And I— understood you had taken to the 
woods for good and all. Did the party bnng 
you out?" she asked, her eyebrows raised 
in teasing inquiry,— a trick of hers that had always 
been irresistibly pretty. 
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"I — I brought Bob home," he said with visible 
embarrassment. Then he threw back his head 
and laughed. 

"I think I managed to keep him — out of the 
house." He turned to walk with her. Chris- 
tines's smile grew more friendly. His rare laugh 
always warmed her heart like wine, and the re- 
serve with which she had enveloped herself 
melted away. 

"Poor Bob," she said, and sighed. 

"Not *poor Bob' at all," said Dennison looking 
down at her, the hunger of his heart betraying 
itself in his voice. Christine smiled and turned 
her face away that he might not see the flush 
that had risen to her cheeks. 

He still cared. Her heart beat blithely in her 
breast. 

They walked through the garden in silence. 

"It is »not so very late," he urged as they 
reached the porch. "Don't send me back to the 
swamp just yet." He sat down on the steps, 
and looked up at her. 

For an instant Christine hestitated. 

"It is very late," she said laughing softly, but 
seating herself on the step above him, "but to- 
morrow night may not be hdf so glorious." 

Dennison took off his hat, and ran his fingers 
through his moist hair, rumpling it ruthlessly, 
then leaned on his elbow and gazed up at her. 
Under that searching gaze Christine sat in 
silence. 

•"Well?" she asked, before the silence should 
reach an awkward phase. 
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Dennison broke a little branch off of the lilac 
bush by the steps. He was ill at ease, but de- 
termined to brush away the barrier he had him- 
self erected. For an instant he hesitated — it was 
delicate ground. 

"Well, how are our friends the Audiger's?" 
He was admitting his fault and asking, in a man's 
way, for forgiveness. 

Christine laughed too, glad that the ice was 
broken. 

"Hattie — ," Dennison laughed, "Bless her 
heart! Talked much, and I heard — everything. 
Twas she put me right about — that." 

"Yes. She wrote me. She had no idea what 
she was really telling me." Christine smiled 
happily down at him. 

"How a man could be such a consummate — 
ass, pardon the word, but it is the only word in 
the English language that expresses the kind ot 
fool I was." Presently he added with a laugh. 
"I've been studying Canadian politics most as- 
siduously ever since. Uncle thinks I have gone 
on the wrong side. He says he can't understand 
how a man from — er — Wyoming can talk Reci- 
procity." 

"But the Tories have brought out the Union Jack, 
and raised the cry, annexation, and likie Banquo's 
ghost, it will not down." 

Dennison Craigie threw away the lilac branch. 
He felt that he was wasting time. 

"But — don't let us waste time talking politics. 
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Tell me about New York. Tm tired of hearing 
things second hand. Tell me— everything !" 
"About— my work ?" 

"Yes. And the Silver people, and Jane, and 
the Boston Irish." 

A happy flush rose to Christine's cheeks, and 
her heart beat happily as she talked. Again, 
and again she made him throw back his head 
and laugh, at her experiences in the great city, 
especially of her friendships and quarrels with 
"artists" in her boarding house. 

"Does it take many sittings," he asked her 
with seeming indifference, "before you are sure 
of a good picture ?" 

"Yes. It takes a good many. Far more than 
anyone ever wants to give." 

"I suppose — Audiger was " 

"The most difficult of all," she laughed reminis- 
<:ently. "But Lady Audiger helped by playing chess 
ivith him, and she gave me a good photograph of 
him. But never tell it !" she whispered. "That is 
a secret. That is quite — oh, unpardonable, back 
yonder in the paintshops." 

"So!" he commented quietly. "Sittings are ab- 
solutely necessary to — ^your work." 

"Yes. Of course when I first began to paint 
I used to copy, but it is years now since I used 
a photograph. I want real flesh and blood for 
my drawings." Christine talked on, but soon 
saw that Dennison was not listening. 

He sat there so still, so silent, that Christine's 
spirits sank. What had she said? In vain she 
tried to remember anything she had said amiss. 
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"It is hard to give up— hoping," he managed 
to say at last in a strained voice, from which he 
tried hard to eliminate every trace of bitterness. 
He turned to her. "Fm not a jealous man — not 
really. A picture in a locket — means nothing. 
You might carry about a dozen without caring 
in the least, but " 

"But what?" asked Christine. Was he to blun- 
der again? Why, why had she ever shown it to 
him? It was all her fault! 

"You said you loved him! I have not for- 
gotten. How could I forget it? I have never 
given you any — sittings^ and so — so I know you 
could not have painted me. Still I am hoping. — 
You said you loved him. Tell me the truth. Do 
you still love him?" 

The mother in Christine pitied him; the out- 
raged womanhood in her urged her never to ad- 
vance again, as she had advanced that night at 
Craigie — shame had been her portion about that. 
If she hadn't shown him the locket he would not 
now be floundering again in waves of jealousy. 
To keep silent, that was woman's portion. 

"Ye — es," she answered slowly, and plucking 
the leaves from a rose bush clambering up the 
post. "But " 

"But what?" 

"He — has been such a — disappointment. Lacks 
—self-esteem and— all that." She finished 
lamely. 

Dennison sighed heavily. 

"YouVe been everything in the world to me, 
Christine, since the first time I saw you. I've 
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loved you — adored you — worshipped you, and, 
God knows, I love you still !*' 

He rose to his feet. Tall, handsome, strong — 
the midsummer moonlight revealed him — look- 
ing at her with eyes that — loved. 

But he only said, "It is late. Quale, I expect 
is asleep, and you — I must not keep you longer." 

Safely hidden by the shadow in which she sat, 
Christine did not move. He was going again — 
as he had gone before. Tears rose in her beau- 
tiful eyes. 

"I believe," he said, slowly, "that you are sorry 
for me." He bent towards her and put his strong 
fingers beneath her chin. 

"Tell me, did I come too late, or — not late 
enough ?" 

A tempestuous sob rose in her throat and al- 
most choked her. She was going to cry — cry 
aloud! But all she did was to gasp with white 
lips. "I found it — ^your locket — I will — show you 
—hintr 

With sudden passion he drew her up beside 
him, where the moonlight fell upon her face. 
Tears like jewels glistened on her long lashes, 
and her mobile mouth trembled like a hurt 
child's. Suddenly he caught her in his arms, 
and held her in a close embrace. For a frightened 
instant she struggled, then yielded. 

"No one," he whispered passionately, "would 
dare do this — and this — and this!" He kissed her 
again and again. "And will dare it as long as life 
lasts and opportunity offers !" 

He let her go and strode oflf. At the gate he 
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paused for an instant to fling back the challenge, 
"Tell the man in the locket I said soT 

When the sound of Don's sharp-shod feet 
pounding over the flinty road died away in the 
distance, Christine opened the door and went 
into the silent house — her face dimpling into 
smiles. 

Late the next morning when the last of the 
concourse of vehicles, that had been assembling 
in the Gowan yard from early dawn till long after 
breakfast, had driven out of it again and com- 
pletely out of sight, Henry Gowan in shirt- 
sleeves and slippers sat weakly down on the 
corner of the wood-pile near the house, and took 
out his pipe. Near him hovered his guest, old 
Helm, stuttering with delight, and consumed 
with excitement. 

"Yon wes graund! I — I — wadna hae missed 
it for a fortune!" 

"Beat any circus parade I ever seen !" said Bob 
Warren from the wood-shed door, "monkeys and 
clowns throwed in!" 

"Man!" continued Helm, "tae see them drive 
up one after the other, wi' their faces as dour 
as a clap o' thunder, ready to fight at the drop 
of a hat, wes almost mair than I could stand !" 

Gowan chuckled again, clouds of smoke rising 
around his head. "I never saw anything quite so 
ridiculous in my life!" he said, and throwing 
back his head laughed aloud. 

Helm, who had laughed too much already, 
clung to the gate for support. 

"D'ye mind," said he, "after the first half dozen 
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had hit the dust, an' then shook hands on it, 

they began to see the humor o' the thing and 
greeted each new arrival wi' loud applause, that 
only made him madder than before?" He 
stopped to wipe a tear from his eye. 

Gowan nodded. Old Helm continued, still 
stuttering. "But the new doctor was the mad- 
dest o' them a'! D'ye mind how his coat went 
east, and his hat went west as he dared Ihem to 
come on! Then the whole raft o' them fair ex- 
ploded wi' laughter. 'What for did ye run away 
with my hind wheels Doctor,' says big Kincaid 
politely, stepping out from the crowd!. Oh, it 
was most michty!" 

"An' the look of Bob," said Gowan, waving his 
pipe-stem toward the shed door, "when he came 
out of the hay mow. The straws sticking out all 
over him," — Gowan roared again, "his face and 
hands smeared with wagon grease!" Bob sud- 
denly disappeared within the shed. 

"Ay! Ay!" said Helm, slapping his thigh at 
the remembrance. "An* — ^an* when they grabbed 
him an' took him to the pump for a duckin', 
'Men,' says he, 'I must a' had a hand in it, but 
'fore God, men,' says he, 'I don't remember a 
thing about it,' Oh, it wes graund!" said Helm 
moving off, "graund!" 

Christine turned from the window upstairs, 
where she had been a delighted spectator of the 
morning's uproarious fun, and looked again at 
the wonderful black marks on the waist of her 
pretty white dress. 
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"Dennison Craigie! Thou wert the man!" 
After a few minutes she put the waist carefully 
away. 

"Some day I will show it to him," she said, 
laughing softly. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE MAN IN THE LOCKET. 

It was gala day at Carnoustie. 

The little city by the lake, the summer resort 
of the County, swarmed with soldiers and 
visitors. The steamers debarked throngs of ex- 
cursionists of all ages, who hurried up the sandy 
beach, and mingled with the crowd already gath- 
ered in the groves at the lake front. 

Every train brought other crowds of sight- 
seers from all quarters of the Grand Old Province. 
The tents of the volunteers and regulars, stretch- 
ing away northward on the wide shell-strewn 
beach, peeping out among the clumps of cedar 
and pine, resembled flocks of white gulls with 
wings outspread in readiness for flight. 

The vivid red coats of the soldiery moving in 
and out among the tents added a charming touch 
of color to the alluring scene. 

The whole picture was one of such animation — 
the lovely little town, the sun-kissed beach, the 
sails of the small boats on the restless water of 
the lake — as to linger for ever in the memory. 

The expected celebrities had already arrived; 
Sir William and Lady Audiger by steamer from 
the "Soo" on their return trip from the west ; sev- 
eral Cabinet Ministers, and many members of 
both the Dominion and Provincial Parliaments, 
most of them accompanied by their families. 

All of the distinguished visitors were guests 
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of the Prince Edward, the best hostelry in the 
town, and one justly renowned for its cuisine 
as well as for its handsome apartments. 

The officials of all the neighboring towns, 
Conservative and Liberal, had come to the park 
to meet the Nation's Chief Executive, and swell 
the parade through the town to headquarters. 
All along the line of march the ovation was en- 
thusiastic and continuous. The whole, population 
of the Peninsula had turned out to gpreet the 
political chieftain. 'Twas said that not an official 
was left in Ware, either county or town, except 
the jailer. And he, poor man, had to stay to 
guard one lone prisoner — a man with a very 
black eye whose sole offence had been telling a 
man he lied — who was in for thirty days for 
starting a street fight of considerable proportions. 

Long before noon-time, Carnoustie overflowed 
and hundreds camped picnic fashion in the 
groves up and down the sandy beach. Never 
before had such a a gathering been held at a 
point so far north on the lake, nor ever one 
in any quarter of the globe so heartily enthusi- 
astic. A few constables had been sworn in to 
help the town "bailie" keep down disorder of 
every sort, but Ashley was a county celebrated 
for its behavior, and the authorities anticipated 
little or no trouble. 

The review of the militia on the wide meadow, 
back of the town proper, was the event of the 
morning. The raw volunteers first, to be followed 
by Dress Parade, and a sham battle between the 
crack regiments. The Queen's Own, a "Highland" 
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regiment from Toronto, and the pet 42nd, from 
Hamilton. 

At three in the afternoon a great demonstra- 
tion was to be held in the drill shed, where the 
thousands who could find standing room might 
listen to short speeches from the Premier, and 
the visiting dignitaries. It was to be strictly non- 
political. For once Liberal and Conservative 
united in honoring the presence of the greatest 
Canadian, and worked together for the success 
of the meeting. 

The rest of the afternoon was to be given up 
to 01)anpian games and aquatic sports; County 
officials, acting as judges, had prizes to be dis- 
tributed from the hands of the distinguished 
visitors. Fireworks on the beach in the evening 
for the multitudes and a grand ball at the Prince 
Edward, given by the County officials for the 
few, in honor of Sir William and Lady Audiger, 
the Cabinet Ministers and their wives, and the 
Commissioned Officers of the various regiments. 

Carnoustie smiled. The lake was like a mirror, 
and the bright autumn day all that the heart of 
man could desire. 

Here and there along the beach oxen were 
roasted whole, and served free to all in the open 
by the big-hearted, hospitable "Carnoustie folk." 

Wagon loads, upon wagon loads of apples, 
the flavor and color beyond parallel in any coun- 
try in any clime, were drawn up at the street 
corners and dispensed by the farmers free to 

every one. 

Bands played everywhere, "Rule Britannia," 
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"God Save the Queen," and the "Girl I Left Be- 
hind me," being most frequently heard. 

The Scotch settlers, whose blood fires instant- 
ly at the clarion notes of the bag pipes, and their 
stalwart sons, in whose blood runs a fierce love 
for everything Scotch, wore their "Tams" and 
feathers proudly, in honor of the Highland regi- 
ment, the special escort of the premier.. 

Bands of High School students marched about^ 
a "Maple Leaf" in the lapel of their coats, singing 
lustily the popular chorus. 

"The Maple Leaf, our Emblem dear. 
And joined in love together. 

The Thistle, Shamrock, Rose, entwine 
The Maple Leaf forever!" 

Scotchmen, Englishmen, Irishmen and Ger- 
mans, vied with each other in the fervor and 
loyalty of the huzzaing. Every citizen of Car- 
noustie able to be out, was out to see the sights. 

In the swamp many miles back not a shovel 
was lifted or a scraper turned. The men had 
been given a holiday and had headed for town 
not many minutes after breakfast. The camps 
were deserted except by a couple of new hands» 
and the day watchman. Butternut Bill. 

Dennison Craigie sat on the porch of "The 
Cabins," now almost finished, and read, or pre- 
tended to read, the early hours away, but ever his 
eye wandered to watch the smoke trailing backward 
from some steamer, headed for the port; or fol- 
lowed the long line of cars that might have people 
from Craigie Mills aboard. 

"Joe ought to be here by this time !" He rose 
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and looked around the turn. *'Ah! There he 
comes now." 

He hastened out to meet the boy who brought 
out the morning mail, and stood bareheaded in 
the sun while he glanced over the bundle of let- 
ters. Soon he tore open the Daily Globe, and — 
Carnoustic in Gala Attire caught his eye. On 
down the column he glanced rapidly. The Line 
of March, The carriages, Ah! He had foimd 
what he was looking for. He paid no attention 
to the position of the regiments or their bands, 
but the names of those who would be in the auto- 
mobiles and carriages, first, second, third, and so 
on, Dennison scanned the names closely, but the 
one name he wished and expected to see, was 
not among them. Then he resumed his seat 
upon the steps so as to read it again and even more 
carefully. It was not there. 

Dennison Craigie was sorely disappointed; 
he had waited all these weeks patiently, quietly, 
for this day — and Christine was not coming. Car- 
noustie's big day, and Christine was not there! 

The paper lay open across his knees. Almost un- 
consciously he read the line, *'Miss Fanny BelVs 
House Party" Ah! 

"Joe!" he called aloud, his voice a mixture of 
joy and relief. "Bring around the horse as soon 
as you can. I'll go down to the boat house and 
steam up in the launch." 

Fanny Bell and her guests were all assembled 
on the side balcony of Dr. Bell's commodious 
mansion, looking out over the thronged street 
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comer, and the parade ground beyond, when 
Dennison Craigie arrfved. 

"How late you are!" exclaimed Fanny, but 
welcoming him' most cordially. "You have missed 
all the big guns, nearly, and oh, ever so much! 
But the best is yet to come — ^The Highlanders!" 

"To miss them too, would have been too cruel," 
he said, smiling down upon her and pressing her 
small, plump hand. While she talked of the 
crowds in the city, Dennison's keen eyes swept 
the crowd of young people on the balcony. Chris- 
tine was not there. 

Hattie James saw him, and beckoned him to 
come to the vantage point where she and Lucy 
Rhodes were, surrounded by a crowd of Car- 
noustie girls and young men. 

Introductions over, Hattie made room for 
Craigie beside her on the railing with unmistakable 
pleasure. Dennison liked her too ; he felt he owed 
her much. "Where is Mary Anna?" she whispered 
saucily, glancing archly up at him, her brilliant 
black eyes aglow. 

For an instant Dennison looked at her with- 
out comprehension. 

"Oh !" laughing softly. "I left her on the water !" 

"You left her on the water!" Hattie repeated in 
wonder. "She prefers the lake to — ^to all this color 
and movement — ^to these bulwarks of her country?" 

Hattie's hand swept outwards towards the 
moving ranks of volunteers below them. Before 
Dennison had tjme to explain that he had steamed 
up from the Craigie boat houses in the new 
steam launch his uncle had bought, and which 
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he had promptly christened "The Marianna" after 
the swamp, the young people on the balcony 
had leaped to their feet and cried out with one 
breath: "They come! They come!" 

The crowd on the street below took up the 
cry, and for five minutes the air was rent with 
huzzas. 

" 'Rah ! for the Highlanders !" 

" 'Rah ! for the Queen's Own !" 

" 'Rah ! 'Rah ! Rah I" 

Each successive wave of enthusiastic cheer- 
ing quickened the blood of the spectators as 
they caught sight of the advancing column of 
infantry, led by the giant drum major, and fol- 
lowed by the pipers playing like mad. It was 
the grand old tune that for hundreds of years 
has been able to stir the blood of Scotchmen 
on their native heath, prisoners in beleaguered 
Lucknow, or on the peaceful wooded hills of 
Canada — "The Campbells are Coming." 

Enthusiasm reached its climax as the beloved 
regiment swung into closer view. 

"Shoulder to shoulder" on they came in kilt 
and plaid, and furred helmets! 

Beautiful! Beautiful! Jauntily the kilts swung 
to their owners' measured steps. 

" 'Rah for these stalwart Canadians, descend- 
ants of the Erasers, the McLeans, the McDonalds, 
and the McGregors!" Six feet, every man of 
them. Worthy descendants of the Wallace and 
the Bruce! 

Hail to brawny, muscular, keen-eyed sons of 
the Queen City — ^kings, every one of them! 
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Covenanter, Jacobite, Border ancestry behind 
them, a great, growing, glorious country ahead 
for them and their descendants. 

" 'Rah-h-h !" their appreciative countrymen 
yelled themselves hoarse. The eye revelled in the 
picture they presented as they marched by, their 
ankles encased in cream kid gaiters, topped by short 
plaid stockings, matching the gay tartan of their 
kilts, the latter short enough to show three or four 
inches of bare, sim-browned, sinewy knees. Tig'ht 
jackets, resplendent in brass buttons, betrayed their 
breadth of chest, while the chin-strapped helmet en- 
hanced their soldierly appearance. 

" 'Rah-h-h !" 

Oh, the power of the military over us frail, 
human, mortals! 

The crowd surged after them, as the band of 
the Ashley Volunteers struck up the soul-stir- 
ring song: "Up and awa wi' the Kiltie lads." 

Hattie turned with flushed face and shining 
eyes. 

"Ah! that captain was sweet enough to eat! I 
would like to steal him !" 

"Perhaps you will meet him at the ball to- 
night," said Fanny, "and then if you can you 
may steal him and eat him at your leisure." 

Hattie nodded sagely. 

Tom Paxton declared he intended to dress 
that way as soon as the winter was over, whereat 
everybody laughed. 

But soon the sham battle on the foot-hills was 
on in earnest. The young ladies scarce could 
keep from screaming when now and then after a 
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volley some of the dashing Highlanders were 
seen to throw up their arms, reel, and fall face 
downward on the grassy slope. 

Fanny Bell could not be consoled for their 
loss, until the smoke of battle having lifted, the 
bugles sounded the re-call, and she saw the dead 
of both sides rise and scurry to join their com- 
rades. 

The morning's program over, the party on the 
balcony broke up. 

Dennison had scarcely yielded to Miss Fanny's 
invitation to stay to dinner when a note was 
brought to the door for him by Joe, the messen- 
ger boy. He read it, standing in the door. Miss 
Fanny waiting near him. 

The note was a mere scrawl. It read: They 
have given me the slip; two of the horses are 
missen. Will follow there trale till hell freezes 

over. BUTTERNUT. 

"Tell Quale to meet me at the wharf. You'll 
find him around the Alexandria," said Dennison 
to the boy, in a tone that Joe knew meant 
hustle. 

"What a horrid note," said Fanny pouting, "I 
wish you would stay." 

"It is impossible, I must hurry," he said, hold- 
ing out his hand. 

And before Fanny could reluctantly bring her- 
self to put her hand in his, a messenger boy thrust 
a letter between them. 

"Special delivery!" she cried, "and from 
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Christine. Wait a minute, Dennison, and let us see 
what she says. I do hope she is not going to tell 
us she can't come." 

Fanny tore open the letter. 

"She is coming. Will be in on the noon train. 
It's about due now. Did you ever see such a 
letter, and such 2l postscript? 

Fanny held up one sheet with about ten words 
on it, and a half dozen other sheets closely writ- 
ten. "See!" she said, "she is truly feminine! 

"Fanny! Fanny!" called Mrs. Bell in urgent 
voice. 

Fanny hastily put Christine's letter on the 
table and bidding Dennison wait, "just one 
moment," ran upstairs. 

The wind just at that moment freshened, and 
quickly cleared the table. Dennison hesitated not 
one moment. With lightning rapidity, he gathered 
the loose sheets as they hung about the screen and 
in the comers. 

He waited for Fanny's return, the loose sheets 
burning his fingers. What mattered a horse 
less or more, if his heart hunger for news of 
Christine could be appeased? 

"P. S. The worst has happened! The Hon- 
ourable Francois La Fevre has slighted me! If 
only I had a brother! That Frenchman would 
kiss the dust!" 

Dennison read just that much. A flush dyed 
the tan of his brown skin. Suddenly he crushed 
the loose leaves into his pocket and strode from the 
house. 

"The man in the Locket, at last!" he muttered 
hoarsely. 
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After dinner Dr. Bell, accompanied by his 
wife and their guests, made haste to the drill 
shed, A great crowd had already gathered, but 
by dint of shoving and poshii^, and the friend- 
ly assistance of Billy Patterson from the plat- 
form, they gained a position quite near the plat- 
form, and not far from a side door. 

Promptly at three o'clock. Dr. Cameron, the 
Mayor of Carnoustie, a dear old gentleman of 
the old school, very pompous, and very nervous 
at having to make the opening speech before so 
great an audience, rose, cleared his throat, and 
rested the tips of his plump white fingers on the 
little table. 

"Ladies and Gentlemen," he said, taking oflF 
his tam and bowing right and left with gracious 
dignity to the distinguished men about him on 
the platform, and then to the sea of faces up- 
turned to him from below. 

The great throng became fairly quiet. "Ladies 
and Gentlemen!" he said again, and his great 
voice boomed out with effect. 

There was instant attentive quiet. Every eye 
of that vast concourse was focused on the 
speaker, every ear was alert to catch each word 
ot the Mayor's introductory speech. 

He cleared his throat and began again. 

"Ladies and Gentlemen T 

The anxious, waiting thousands did not even 
breathe. They leaned forward, their faces tense. 

Why did he not go on? A suspicion of the 
truth entered many hearts. The speaker turned to 
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the pitcher of water on the table and poured out 
a glass of water. He drank a good draught. 

"Ladies and Gentlemen I" 

That was all. No words followed. He reached 
in a bewildered way for the glass and took an- 
other sup. A few tittered, but the great mass 
extended silent sympathy. 

The situation was acute. 

For the fifth time he began again. 

"Ladies and !" 

No one ever knew or ever will know whether 
he finished the phrase. His carefully prepared 
speech had flown. The crowd knew it. Polite 
restraint, sympathy and fellow-feeling were 
thrown to the winds. 

The roar that went up was as one effort from 
a giant throat. 

The Mayor stood, a look of concern on his 
fine face. 

The multitude thought it irresistibly funny. 
Caps and tam o'shanters went whirling up to- 
wards the rafters, among the streamers of red, 
white and blue. 

They shouted and whistled and screamed. 

'Twas well they were standing on a clay floor, 
or they would have broken through. 

"More water Doc ! More water !" a wag yelled, 
when he could be heard. 

The crowd extended the invitation and the 
bewildered Mayor drank at their suggestion 
with childlike faith. 

It was the signal for a fresh outbreak, and an- 
other, and another. 
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Like thunder reverberating among the hills, 
laughter broke and rolled from place to place. 
Men fell into each other's arms in ecstasy of 
mirth. Hats were smashed and women became 
hysterical and cried. 

Billy Patterson pushed his way to the front 
of the platform and kindly took the lost old 
Scotchman by the arm and led him unresisting 
to his seat. Then Billy whispered to the band- 
master, and the band struck up The Highland- 
man's Toast. 

They played it through once, and quelled the 
tumult instantly. 

Looking out upon the vast audience, Billy, 
handsome, debonnair, smiling, began to sing, ac- 
companied only by the flutes. He had a splendid, 
well-trained baritone voice, strong and reson- 
ant. When he came to the chorus he signalled to 
the crowd to join. It rose and swelled untir the 
very rafters rang: 

"Here's to the heath, the hill, and the heather! 
The bonnet, the plaidie, the kilt, and the feather ! 
Here's to the heroes that Scotland can boast, 
May their names never die! 
That's the Highlandman's Toast !" 

The heat and excitement proved too much for 
delicate Mrs. Bell. She suddenly succumbed. Dr. 
Bell lifted the frail little woman in his arms and 
Tom Paxton, bidding the young ladies keep close 
behind them, went before and as gently as he 
could, made way for the doctor and his uncon- 
scious burden. In the fresh air Mrs. Bell soon re- 
vived, but none of the party cared to return to 
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hear the speaking; they could not if they had 
wished, so great was the press. 

Tom proposed a sail, and the young people of 
the party heartily agreed. They sauntered down 
to the wharf, two and two, and discussed the 
scene they had just left. 

"I got one glimpse of the Premier!" Hattie 
complained aloud, as they threaded their way 
through the crowds on the sidewalk. "J^st his 
nose, but it was certainly impressive, but then, 
it was only a nose ! I got one good look at Chris- 
tine. She was looking lovely in a stunning new 
gown. Em-m! but she was being taken care of. 
Lady Audiger on one side of her, and her prospec- 
tive aunt-in-law on the other! I wonder what 
became of the Hon. Francois?" 

"Hush, Hattie," cautioned Fanny, "some one 
will hear you." 

"Say!" said Hattie, dropping her voice to a 
whisper, "have you seen or heard anything of 
Mary Anna yet?" 

"Not a word. Have you?" 

"Well, he told me this morning he had left 
her on the water," confided Hattie. "He said she 
did not care for the review." 

Think of it! Not care to see those darling 
Highlanders. Look! There's one now, and ugh! 
Drunk as a lord!" Hattie stopped to look after 
his tortuous way, "and to think I was ready to 
hug any one of them this morning!" 

"How are the mighty fallen!" quoted Tom 
Paxton, assisting her into the launch. "You'll 
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think better of us poor devils in tweeds after 
this, Miss Hattie. 

"I couldn't," said Hattie demurely, flashing 
her eyes at Tom, but Tom had his hands full 
keeping clear of every kind of craft with which 
the lake was dotted. "We are invited to the 
Craigie boat-house tomorrow," Lucy Rhodes said, 
smiling happily. "A day's fishing and dinner at 
the boat-house." 

"Really!" exclaimed Hattie. "How delightful! 
Are we all invited? Am I?" 

"Of course you are," said Tom, without turn- 
ing his head. "Without you it would be like 
playing Hamlet with Hamlet left out." 

Hattie dimpled. "Tom, I'm beginning to like 
you. Fan, don't you think he is improving?" 

But Fanny only smiled. Fanny was not feel- 
ing gay, not gay at all, nor hadn't since she left 
Dennison at the door, and returning found him 
gone, and only part 6f Christine's letter to be 
found. 

Had he taken it? 

What was it about? 

What would Christine say? 

That was the burden of her thoughts during 
the sail, and afterwards as they dressed for the 
ball. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE RIGHT OF LOVE. 

Night had fallen ere Dennison Craigie, followed 
by Quale and Big Bill, rode up to the cabins and 
flung themselves from their horses. 

Joe ran out from the lighted kitchen. "Did 
you catch 'em?" he inquired eagerly. 

"No," growled Butternut, "we got the horses, 
but the rascals took to a boat below Gillies Port, 
and got away. 

"Rub them all down," said Dennison shortly, 
"feed them, and when Don has finished, bring 
him back." 

"Ye have more taste for the saddle than oi 
have," said Quale, walking stiffly up the steps 
after the boss. "Supper fer me, and then to bed. 
Oi wouldn't climb into a saddle again tonight 
fer a Craigie million!" 

Dennison Craigie did not answer. He stood 
on the porch looking down across the country, 
where the lights of Carnoustie twinkled in the 
distance. Somber and silent, he looked like a sen- 
tinel at his post, his form sharply silhouetted in 
the starlight. 

"Supper," called Quale presently, and Denni- 
son went in. 

"Ye look fur all the world like a showman," 
said Quale looking at the garb Dennison had 
donned before starting down the mountain after 
the horse thieves. "Ye look fer all the world like 
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a Texan, except for the mud ye picked up in 
the swamp." 

Dennison glanced carelessly at his mud bespat- 
tered clothes, thought for a moment or two, and 
then went to his room to clean up. 

"The boss has surely got 'em again," muttered 
Quale, helping himself bountifully, too hungry to 
wait longer. "We got the horses all right, all 
right. The officers av the law 'uU nab 'em some- 
where. If they don't it won't be fer want av a 
my-nute description." Then he laughed grimly. 
"Oi wouldn't cross the chief tonight with that 
look in his eyes and all that thunder and light- 
ning belted around him fer twenty horses." 

Dennison joined him at the table, but said not 
a word. Quale made a few remarks, to which he 
expected no reply, and received none. 

Supper over, he followed Craigie out on to the 
porch, and sat down to smoke and to rest on the 
steps, his back propped against a post. 

Don was pawing the turf and chafing at the 
bit. 

"We can get a foine view av the fireworks 
from here," said Quale, looking towards the 
town. " 'Tis the only way oi have any fancy fur 
powder." 

Dennison laughed, but it was not a pleasant 
laugh. 

A clock in the house stnjck nine. 

Craigie re-entered the house and came out but- 
toning a military cape about his shoulders. 

"Are you going to the ball ?" asked Quale care- 
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lessly, as he held a match to the bowl of his 
short clay pipe. 

"Yes! Object to my costume?" said the boss 
tersely, tightening the girths of his saddle. 

" Twill seem a bit strange," murmured Quale 
with a slight chuckle. Then his tone changed 
to one of determination. Something was going 
to happen. The Irishman intended to know what. 
They were first of all — friends. 

"What's goin' on?" 

'Tm going down to tell a damned little French- 
man he's a— cad." 

Dennison leaped into the saddle and rode off. 

Quale sat up and knocked the ashes from 
his pipe on the palm of his horny hand. 

"Oi can't make it out," he said at last, scratch- 
ing his head, "but some av them young ladies 
knows. Oi'U go to the ball, too." 

Five minutes afterwards. Quale, who would 
not climb into a saddle for a million, was riding 
to Carnoustie, and riding hard. He was afraid the 
boy — he was a boy to Quale — ^was planning to be 
judge and jury too. 

At the Prince Edward, Dennison Craigie ac- 
costed a bell-boy, who led him directly to an ante- 
room adjacent to that part of the second floor 
reserved for the distinguished visitors. 

"What name, please ?" 

"Just tell him a gentleman." 

The boy hurried off, but returned almost im- 
mediately. "Mr. La Fevre desired me to say he 
was dressing for the ball, and asked me to bring 
your message." 
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knew a madman had him at his mercy. A mad- 
man who laughed> and laughed him to scorn. 

From the other side of his belt the visitor 
pulled a ''bull dog" and laid it beside the other 
one on the table. The wretched little Frenchman's 
teeth rattled in his head. He was sure his hour 
had come. 

Craigie leaned back in his chair and crossed 
his long limbs. 

"I came here to call you out," he said, laugh- 
ing again, '*but somehow I can't do it. You are 
too — too insignificant." The trembling man's eyes 
bulged still further, his tongue clove to the roof 
of his mouth, his muscles twitched. He tried to 
flee. He took one backward step, but Craigie 
stopped him with an imperious gesture. 

"So you! You! Are the knightly lover, you 
miserable, shaking, little Frenchman!" Dennison 
rose slowly. 

His proportions seemed gigantic to his vic- 
tim. 

"Here, let me look at you," cried Dennison, 
picking the little follow up by the arms and 
landing him astride the rolling arm of the daven- 
port, where his lean, neatly trousered, little legs 
dangled above the floor. 

"And so BLOOD must be shed," Craigie sur- 
veyed him critically from head to foot with rising 
satisfaction. He laughed softly as he stood back 
and regarded him with interest. 

"So — you have the ladies scrapping about you. 
H'm! Have you a title?" 
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"No-o!" chattered the teeth of the man. 

"Are you — rich." 

"No. I— I— have nothing!" 

"Well," said Dennison Craigie, turning to 
pick up the guns, and slipping them back in his 
belt. The relieved expression of the little man's 
face made Dennison laugh again, but he said: 
"She ought to be damned glad she missed the 
ride if she had to sit beside you. Don't you think 
so?" 

"I — I — do !" stuttered the Frenchman, taking ad- 
vantage of the speaker's modified look and tone, 
and eager to assent to everything or anything. 

Dennison collapsed. 

"On my soul I believe she'd refuse you when 
it came to the pinch !" 

"She — did !" gasped the wily Frenchman, willing 
to follow every lead to keep the madman in good 
humor. 

"And then you invited the Honorable Hor- 
tense Louise, Was that how it was? You meant 
no insult? 

Dennison strode forward and shook the 
quivering maniken.. 

"I — meant no insult," repeated the other like 
an educated parrot, scarcely able to keep from 
screaming for help. 

"Ah! that lets me out!" Dennison laughed 
again and took him by the elbows. 

In an instant the Frenchman felt himself go 
up, up. He closed his eyes in an ecstasy of fear. 

The descent was rapid, but easy, for the daven- 
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port springs were of the best, and he landed 
square in the middle. 

"Well!" the big man stood smiling down at 
his bouncing host, *'that lets me out, and saves 
your skin whole! 

He picked up his hat and cloak. 

"Mr. Francois La Fevre, I have the pleasure 
of bidding you good night." 

He turned to go, and met Miss Gowan in the 
curtained door. 

Pale, excited, and out of breath, Christine 
Gowan had fairly flown all the way from the ball 
room. In her hand was clenched a little crumpled 
note. 

Keep the boss from shooting a Frenchman at 
the ball to night. I have 2 horses at the back 

door. QUALE. 

When she had first read it all power of action 
deserted her, but only for a moment. Hastly beg- 
ging to be excused from her partner for the 
Grand March, that had just begun, she flew up- 
stairs, straining her ears as she went, fearing 
lest the warning had been too late — too late to 
save them both — the luckless Frenchman La 
Fevre from certain death, and — the man she 
loved from the gallows. 

As she hurried down the wide, deserted corri- 
dor towards the wing occupied by the visitors, 
Christine's hand went to her heart. "Nothing has 
happened yet, and nothing can happen if I can 
see Dennison for a moment. Why, oh why, did 
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I write that silly letter? And why did Fanny let 
Dennison, of all men, get a chance at it!" 

She hastened down the hall and into the 
waiting room. Hearing Craigie laugh, she paused, 
the curtains in her grasp. 

The curtains parted, and she saw the French- 
man tossed up by the elbows and dropped upon 
the couch. 

With a half-articulate cry she stepped inside 
and stared in blank astonishment from one to 
the other. 

The terror-stricken little man, taking instant 
advantage of her presence, rushed from the room, 
pausing for an instant in his own doorway to 
shake his fist at the back of his tormentor. 

"Permit me to congratulate you. Miss Gowan," 
said Dennison, bowing low, a sardonic smile on 
his handsome face. "I was going to wing him 
a little, but — after I saw him, it did not seem — 
worth while. However, if you insist — " 

"Why are you here?" she asked, white to the 
very lips. 

"You ask me why? Read that." 

Dennison drew from his breast pocket the few 
crumpled sheets he had gathered in Fanny's ab- 
sence, and thrust them into her hand. 

"You — ^you read my letter." Christine's voice 
faltered, and her eyes filled with tears. She 
tried to speak, but sobs rose instead. "I didn't 
mean a word of it," she gasped at last between 
sobs, mopping the tears from her face with a 
little lace handkerchief. "Mr. La Fevre just — for- 
got. It was so long ago — at Ottawa. Lady Audi- 
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ger planned it." Her little handkerchief was sop- 
ping wet, and totally inadequate to the contract. 
"I didn't care, really I didn't !" 

"Then why did you write that letter? Did you 
hope rd see it? Tell me!" He seized her hands 
and held them. Tears streamed down her cheeks. 

"I was angry at old Bob — he had lost — some- 
thing of mine, and I was mad at La Fevre for 
forgetting his engagement with me, and — and — 
no one came — I felt myself — neglected !" 

Dennison's arm stole around her, and present- 
ly she had found a place to cry, on the breast of 
his rough coat. 

The door into Mr. La Fevre's private sitting- 
room opened, and the Frenchman's head popped 
in, and just as quickly popped back. 

"Mr. La Fevre !" called Craigie, putting Chris- 
tine behind him, but still holding one of her 
hands. He felt he should never let it go. "Permit 
me to apologize — " but the door slammed in his 
face. 

"You think!" cried Christine, astonishment, 
laughter and disgust in her voice, teafs still clinging 
to her long lashes, "that, that little — maggot is La 
Fevre ?" 

"Yes. Isn't he?" 

Scarcely able to stifle a shriek of laughter, 
Christine backed away. 

"Oh ! Oh ! That— is— his— «;afe/." 

"Now may the Lord have mercy!" exclaimed 
Dennison, breaking into a roar at his own expense. 

But Christine had ceased laughing. Indeed, in- 
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stead of laughing, she was getting more and 
more angry every second. 

"Well," said Dennison, wiping his eyes, "what 
do you say ? Shall I wait for the real La Fevre, 
or shall I show the white feather? It is your 
fight !" 

"You are insufferable! You saw that — crea- 
ture, and yet you thought that — I — Oh! What an 
insult !" 

"Believe me, Christine " 

"Don't you dare call me Christine!" she 
flashed at him hotly, her eyes like electric bat- 
teries. 

"Believe me," Dennison said, again, "as soon as 
I saw him I laughed in his face." 

"And still you thought I would cry because 
of a little wretch like that !" 

Dennison regarded her wistfully, the laughter 
gone from his face. He believed she was ang^, 
not because he had taken the little man for his 
illustrious master, but because she had cried 
on his shoulder. She loved him. His heart was 
beating a joyful peon in his breast. 

Dennison approached her again. 

"Tell me who it was neglected you?" 

"What right have you to ask?" She parried, 
and again her eyes flashed. 

"The God-given right— fA^ right of love!" He 
took her hand. "Where was the man in the locket? 
What was he doing?" 

Dennison's voice softened to a whisper, and 
his grasp of her hand tightened. 

"The man in the locket?" Christine laughed 
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hysterically in spite of herself. "He's no good. 
I never give him a thought, now." 

Craigie laughed a little, jubilant laugh. "So!" 
Then he asked, "And the— valet? You'll forgive 
the valet?" 

"Never!" she cried, and stamped her foot in a 
mock rage. 

Dennison walked away. 

"If you mean that," he said dejectedly, draw- 
ing a formidable weapon from his belt, "I do not 
care to live." 

Involuntarily Christine ran towards him, both 
hands outstretched. 

"Oh! how can you say such a thing? I care, 
do you hear? Give it to me." 

She endeavored vainly to take the gun from 
his hand. 

A smile illumined his face, but his back was 
towards her, and she could not see it. Presently 
he turned and presented the handle to her hand. 

"As big a fool as I keep on proving myself 
to be ought to be shot. I have been a suspicious, 
jealous dog ever since I saw you. Kill me!" 

But Christine swept towards the door, her 
beautiful, shimmering dress trailing behind, en- 
hancing the beauty of her splendid form, and 
the loveliness of her face. 

At the curtained doorway she paused. "You 
will excuse me, please." She spoke with a sweetly 
caustic distinctness. "7 am not the official dog 
killer !" 

Dennison Craigie slipped the gun into his belt, 
and stared ruefully at the swaying curtains. 
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A door behind him opened noisily, and an 
Irish voice cried loudly, "Oi arrest ye, in the 
name av of the law/* 

Dennison whirled and clapped his hand to his 
hip. 

"Quale?" 

Dennison's hand fell to his side in astonish- 
ment. 

"0» am the constable," Quail declared, pointing 
to the badge on his coat, but looking about to 
see what audience they had. 

^Quale?" 

'Whist !" cautioned the self-appointed officer 
in borrowed plumes. "Whist! A little devil av 
a Frenchman has sint fer the whole regement av 
Highlanders to hav ye pulled! Oi have your 
horse and mine at the back door! Fur God's 
sake come on!" Quale explained in an urgent 
whisper. 

Then loudly, "Oi'll put the hand cuffs on yer 
if ye hould back!" 

Dennison gripped the freckled, red paw of the 
new-made constable. , 

"Quale, you're a brick !" 

"Oi'm a whole chimley!" said Quale, rushing 
him out the door and down the corridor of the 
servants' quarters, just as Christine, pale and ap- 
prehensive, ran back into the reception room and 
looked about her. 

"Gone!" she murmured, "Gone!" 

Almost immediately a squad of the Queen's Own 
entered the room on the double quick, and hopping 
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close at their heels, was the nervous little French- 
man. 

The officer in command touched his helmet. 

"Where is the man?" he asked. 

I don't know." She was very white, but cool. 
Some one ran that way," and she pointed 
towards the Premier's private rooms. 

"Ah ! Well we've got him now. He can't es- 
cape. All the entrances are guarded." 

The officer led the way, and the men swung 
in after him, followed by the delighted valet, who 
believed that they had the madman in 3, cul de sac. 

Christine waited but a second, then gathered 
up her trailing skirts and fled down the corri- 
dor, through the servants' hall, and down the 
back stairs to the kitchen, hurried past the as- 
tonished cooks and waiters, and out upon the 
steps. 

"Boy !" she called softly to an urchin who was 
standing on the ground, staring open-mouthed at 
the Highlanders who at that moment drew up 
around the kitchen door. 

The boy, in answer to her call, ran up the 
steps. 

"Have you been holding a couple of horses?" 
she whispered, laying her hand softly on his torn 
shirt. 

"Yes'm!" He whispered back. "They have 
just gone!" 

"Oh!" she murmured, then stooped impulsively 
and kissed his freckled cheek. "You are a trump** 

The boy gazed after her, his eyes bulging with 
curiosity as to what had happened. 
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Presently he remembered the money in his palm, 
two shining dollars. 

He chinked the money between his palms, and 
laughed as he rubbed his wrist against the cheek 
where the kiss had fallen. 

"Wouldn't it — JAR YER slats!" 
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CHAPTER X. 

BILLY PATTERSON IN THE LEAD. 

The next evening after all the rest of the 
household had gone to rest, the girls gathered 
in Christine's room to talk over their day's 
fishing on the lake. 

They had carefully extinguished the lights so 
that they might lounge about and enjoy the 
beauty of the night. 

Christine, in a soft white Japanese wrap, en- 
throned in the window seat, was strumming idly 
on Fanny's guitar, and gazing thoughtfully at 
the starlit sky. 

The garden below was full of dense black 
shadows, except along the street, where an arc 
light around the corner threw strips of brilliant 
light. 

Fanny Bell sat on the rug, curled up like a 
kitten, her long, fair hair, braided for the night, 
hanging down her back. She had her arm around 
Christine's waist and her head lay lovingly against 
her. 

Hattie and Lucy occupied a big rocking chair 
drawn up near the window. Their arms ens 
twined one another as had been their custom in 
the old days at school. Lucy's hair bristled with 
curl papers, so Hattie's head lay in Lucy's neck. 

"It has been a dream of a day!" sighed Hattie 
snuggling her nose into her friend's warm ch^eek. 
"I don't believe I ever enjoyed myself so much!'* 
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"And I — ," said Fanny, burying her face in the 
soft folds of Christine's wrap, although it could 
not be seen in the dim light, "never enjoyed a 
day so little!" 

A sob rose in her throat as she spoke, but the 
others did not know it. 

"I had a good time," Lucy said, smiling softly 
to herself, and rocking the big chair almost past 
the point of recovery. "I don't know why, but 
the men — ," she laughed outright, "Why, girla, 
I never had so much attention in my life! And 
to get it with Hattie and Christine present, made 
it perfectly intoxicating ! The wind off the water 
made my hair as straight as a string in ten 
minutes, but for once I didn't care. Tom and 
Billy, and that Carnoustie boy were nice, and 
Craigie was just as nice as nice! Oh! I did 
have a good time !" 

Christine strummed on. The soft, mellow 
notes of the guitar making a pleasant accompani- 
ment to the girls' soft voices. 

"You little goose!" cried Hattie, kissing Lucy 
lightly on the cheek, "Dennison Craigie is a 
gentleman, as nice as nice, first, last, and all the 
time. But, girls," said Hattie, leaning forward 
to giggle, "I thought he paid me marked atten- 
tion. Honestly now, didn't you all notice it? I 
sat with him in the launch " 

"Through no fault of his," interrupted Fanny, 
laughing. 

"He baited my hooks, and took off my fish, 
when the horrid, slippery, little thing " 

"You only caught one," put in Lucy. 
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"And then waited on me assiduously at dinner 
in the boat-house, and, oh! he did a thousand 
things !" 

*'I sat with him in the boat," mimicked Fanny, 
"he baited my hooks, took off my fish, waited 
on me at dinner, and did a thousand things for 
us all — except Christine," she added, looking up 
at the face above her, "and she would have none 
of him." She waited a moment, as if expecting 
an answer. "Tell us, Christine, why did you act 
so hateful to him? He was our host. I — I — 
thought you liked him." 

The guitar still twanged. 

"You remember in the old hay mow, you warned 
us all " 

"Tuts!" said Christine laughing. 

"Why do you hate him so?" 

"Yes, why?" asked the others, curiously. But 
there was more than curiosity in Fanny's voice. 
In hers there was a note of entreaty. 

"I don't hate him," said Christine slowly, snap- 
ping the strings. "You are mistaken, Fanny. I 
don't think enough of him to hate him. Men 
are all so insufferable !" 

"M-m-m! You certainly kept Billy Patterson 
tied to your apron strings all day," Hattie re- 
marked drily. "It was Billy here, and Billy 
there ! Fll bet Billy has a swelled head tonight !"* 
Hattie laughed, but Fanny sighed. 

"I have always thought a lot of Billy," said 
Christine, shortly, "I was awfully proud of him 
yesterday ! The way he stepped into the breach, 
when poor Dr. Cameron forgot and got hold of 
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the audience with that song, was perfectly mag- 
nificant! And then his speech! He just carried 
the day V* 

"Why, what did he do?" cried Hattie. 

Fanny pressed her hot cheek against Chris- 
tine's warm body. To hear Billy Patterson 
praised was manna to her loving, adoring heart. 

Alas! What chance had the pure gold of 
Fanny's shy adoration against Christine Gowan's 
fascinating smiles? Billy Patterson, man of the 
world though he was, had walked eagerly into 
the net Christine spread for his unwary feet that 
day. All day long he had basked blissfully in 
the light of her smiles and favors. Billy, as all 
men, was vain, and vanity dies hard. He did 
not stop to analyze why he was so suddenly en- 
throned, and his lately favored rival treated with 
scant courtesy, and polite indifference. 

In reply to Hattie's question, Christine 
laughed. 

"You all missed a treat when you left before 
hearing Billy's speech." 

"But mama fainted with the heat and the 
noise," said Fanny, "an^ we just had to come out 
with the men." 

"Yes, I know," said Christine, touching Fan- 
ny's hair sympathetically. "It was too bad. But 
Billy— well, he made a hit!" 

"Tell us !" cried they all. 

"You remember the great crowd, and the plat- 
form filled with speakers." 
. "Of course. Who could forget it!" 

"Well, pretty nearly every speaker of any im- 
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portance was a Liberal, and, of course, they 
didn't try to make real speeches, just covered 
everything and touched nothing." 

"Like a woman's Mother Hubbard," put in 
Hattie. "But go on, Christine." 

"Nearly every one of them took a fling at the 
Tories, until the whole affair, seemed to be a 
'Grit Glorification/ When it came to Billy's turn 
as member from the East Riding, he rose up 
slowly, and came forward from the rear of the 
platform with an air of desperation. His hands 
were thrust deep into his coat pockets. He 
looked at the speakers to the right of him, and 
said nothing. He looked at the speakers to left 
of him, and said nothing. 

"The audience began to smile. They always 
expect something from Billy. Then he began 
to recite like a scared, unwilling school-boy, a 
variation of his own on 'The Charge of the Light 
Brigade' 

" 'Grits to the right of me ! 
Grits to the left of me! 
Grits to the front of me! 
Grits ! Be thundered f 

"The Tories went wild with delight, and every- 
body laughed and cheered. Then came a pause — 
waiting for Billy to go on, you know. A young 
grit sitting aloft on a stringer leaned down and 
drawled with startling distinctness, 

"'Aw! Hell!' 

"The men howled. But Billy raised his hand. 
'That reminds me,' he said, 'of a story. A story 
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that will explain somewhat the warmth of our 
present position: 

" 'Henry's wife had died and Henry was very 
lonesome. He sought a medium, who promised 
to call Harriet up and let him talk to her. At 
last they began: 

Is that you, 'arriet?* 
'Yes, it's me, 'enry.' 
'Are you 'appy, 'arriet?' 
'Yes, 'enry, I am 'appy.' 
'Are you 'appier than when you lived with 
me, 'arriet?' 

" *Yes, 'enry I'm 'appier than when I lived 
with you.' 

" 'Where are you, 'arriet?' 

" In 'ell !' 

"It just brought down the house! The Con- 
servatives who had borne so much were tickled 
to death. It was very funny." 

The girls laughed heartily. 

"The Herald this morning, said he had carried 
off the honors, he, and poor old Dr. Cameron," 
said Fanny smiling happily. "It was a big day 
for Carnoustie and for Billy." 

"It certainly was," said Hattie. "but don't 
you think all that excitement over the attempt 
to assassinate the Premier's valet, rather spoiled 
things — left a bad taste, don't you think so? 
I'm glad the Premier refused to consider the 
matter at all serious and kept it from the press. 
It would have done Carnoustie so much harm. 

Christine smiled up at the stars. 

"It would have created unwelcome notoriety 
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for this dear little place. I wonder was he a real 
madman or a burglar?" 

"Burglar !" Christine laughed outright. "Mad 
probably, but no burglar. That silly little 
Frenchman mistook one of those Wild West 
showmen for an assassin — ^because he had a couple 
of guns in his belt. I saw him myself. He was 
quite picturesque!" 

"Christine!" they cried, "and never told?" 
"Oh, yes, I did. I told the Premier." De- 
murely she smiled as she remembered what the 
great man had said. 

"What was he like?" 

"Who? The Premier?" 

"No, silly! the — the showman!" 

"Well, he was six feet, or over," said Chris- 
tine shortly, "dressed like a cow-boy, and as 
handsome as — ^it's safe for a man out of his 
senses to be." 

"Oh, Christine," sighed Hattie, "You do have 
the best luck !" 

"It is a miracle the Highlanders did not get 
him," said Lucy. 

"Well, he was the sensation of the ball," said 
Hattie, "and cost me the best partner I had all 
night. I asked Dennison today what he thought 
the man really was, and he just laughed, and 
said, *A11 Kinds of a Fool.' Christine did not 
laugh. Her heart was still hot and — bitter. She 
had not forgiven him, she was determined she 
would not forgive him. To forgive would be a 
weakness; an evidence of over-fondness. And 
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Christine Gowan, her Celtic pride aroused, was 
not weak. She would show him! 

"Heigho!" exclaimed Hattie, rising, for the 
hour was getting late, and yawning. "Fm afraid 
tomorrow will be a bore! All the men off on a 
hunt — ^and such a ridiculous kind of a hunt! i 
red squirrel 10 points ; i crow a looo*; i fox 500 ; 
I deer 5000; i bull frog 5. I forget the rest of the 
various and sundries, and the losers tp pay for the 
supper at the Prince Edward" 

I don't think much of your Carnoustie beaux, 
Fanny Bell, to plan such a thing while we are 
here. I declare I think it perfectly awful!" 

"They have one every year," said Fanny, laugh- 
ing. 

"Maybe they do, but we were never here be- 
fore, and they might put it off or take us with 
them. Girls ! Let us go too !" 

"And climb all those hills, and scramble over 
fallen logs, and wade about in that awful swamp 
among the frogs!" exclaimed Lucy in horror, 

"Not if we never see one of them again!" 
Fanny Bell thought of Billy, and shook her head. 
She would not go hunting, but if Billy did not 
return — life would not be worth living. 

"Well, good-night Christine and Fan," said 
Hattie, kissing one, and then the other. "Chris- 
tine, you're a darling ! I'm so glad you have given 
Craigie the mitten, I don't know what to do! I 
never had a ghost of a show with you in the 
field, but now there is no one — except that Mary 
Annar 
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Christine turned her head sharply. Who was 
Mary Anna? She had not heard of her before. 

Hattie rattled on. "I know he is ashamed of 
her, or we would have met her — somewhere — by 
this time." 

"I don't think much of your Carnoustie belles. 
Men are queer creatures. Nearly all handsome 
men marry ugly wives. He named his boat after 
her, and said that day at the Cabins he was very- 
much interested in her, but then " she added, 

scrambling up from the rug, "any one can see 
with half an eye that our Christine has only to 
raise her little finger, and Craigie will be at her 
feet." 

"Don't you raise it!" cried Hattie, "let me 
fight it out with the unknown Mary Ann ! What 
do you say, Christine? Is it to be a three-cornered 
race, or is it to be just between the invisible 
Mary Ann and me?" 

"Between you and — Mary Ann, by all means," 
said Christine, coolly. "I would not race for any 
man living!" 

"Ah, but Christine, the human race must be 
run, and every one of us must do our best — that 
is your own hay-mow philosophy. You can't deny 
it! Come Lucy, we must not miss our beauty 
sleep, and besides we want to be up early 
enough to see the hunters start. Good night. 
Good night." 

"Christine, please put down that old guitar, 
and talk to me, in dead earnest." Fanny's voice 
was unsteady. "All right, sweet," responded 
Christine. "Is it about— Billy Patterson?" 
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Fanny nodded. 

Christine looked out again into the night, long 
and earnestly, then she said: "Billy Patterson is 
an old friend of mine, nothing more, Fanny. I — 
I did make eyes at him today, but I give you my 
word never never to do it again." 

'It isn't fair to Billy," murmured Fanny. 

Christine smiled naughtily. 

"I never looked at it from Billy's point of 
view. He ought to have known I was using him. 
Men are so vain! But if I had known I was in- 
terfering with — ^your — pleasure, I would have 
thrown a line to Tom or one of the other beaux. 
I had to have some one — to give — ^to teach — " she 
broke off lamely. 

Fanny threw her arms around her neck, and 
hugged her tight. 

"You are so beautiful, Christine, be merciful! 
I knew you were fooling Billy today, just to pun- 
ish poor Dennison. Billy may never care for me, 
but I can not bear to have him fooled !" Fanny's 
tears fell. Christine pulled her to the seat beside 
her, and stroked her bright hair. 

"You precious little goose! I prophesy Billy 
will be madly in love with you before a fortnight. 
There! Now go to bed and to sleep." She 
kissed her gently on both cheeks, and Fanny, 
without a word, went out and shut the door softly 
behind her. 

Christine rose, and wrapping a silk scarf about 
her head and throat, stepped out through the 
French window onto the little balcony. She felt 
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stifled indoors, and wanted, she scarce knew 
what. 

She sat upon the railing, and her eyes swept 
the dark garden below, and then wandered over 
the sleeping town, away off to the distant ridge, 
where "The Cabins" stood clustered under one 
roof, — Cabins she had seen for the first time that 
day from the boat-house in the cove below. 

What a day it had been ! Poor Fanny and poor 
Billy ! 

Suddenly her throat contracted. 

"Mary Ann — somebody." 

She was not jealous. Christine had never been 
jealous in her life. Why could she not forget about 
Mary Ann, in whom Dennison Craigie was in- 
terested? The name rankled in her heart in spite 
of her efforts to forget it. 

A guitar twanged below. She started, but 
stayed to listen in the shadow. 

Softly the words of the old love song, "The 
Lone Starry Hour," floated up to her : 

"Oh, the lone starry hour give me love, 

When still is the beautiful night; 
When the round, laughing moon I see, love, 

Break through the clouds slivery white. 

"And oh, if that pleasure be mine, love, 

We will wander together afar. 
And my heart will be thine, thine mine, love. 

Oh wake, while I touch my guitar!" 
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"When no wind through the low woods creep, 
love, 

When I gaze on some bright rising star, 
When the world is asleep and in dreams, love, 

Oh wake, while I touch my guitar!'' 

It was one of her father's favorite songs, and 
strange to say, was one of Craigie's also. 

Memory carried her back to a warm room on 
a winter's night. Without the storm raged and 
beat against the windows, but the "Prisoner" 
within sang on blissfully, unmindfully. 

A sob rose in her throat, a sob of regret and 
longing for those halcyon days. "I'll forgive him 
some time," she thought, "but not yet — no not 
yet ! How dare he come and sing that song, after 
the snubbing she had given him that day? He 
never needs to pray the Scotchman's prayer — 
'O Lord, gie us a good conceit of ourselves!' 
He has not had half enough punishment yet." 

The song trembled to a close. With a tear in 
her eye, but a naughty smile curving her beauti- 
ful lips, Christine unwound the filmy scarf of 
pale blue silk from her throat and leaning over 
the railing, let one end of it float down and touch 
the singer's uncovered head. 

The singer felt the silent, mute caress, and 
looking up, seized the soft, silken messenger with 
joy, and pressed it to his lips. 

"You have forgiven me, dear?" he murmured, 
gazing up at the white-robed figure leaning down 
towards him in the dense shadow. 

"Is that you — " the. words dropped down to 
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him, dangerously, tremulously sweet "Is that 
you — Billy f" 

A muttered imprecation, and the scarf was 
jerked from her fingers. Singer and scarf disap- 
peared as if the earth had swallowed them up. 

"Oh!" ejaculated Christine. "Oh!" 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE GIRLS GO A-VISITING. 

At sun up the huntsmen assembled on the 
gjeen, where the parade had been, opposite Dr. 
Bell's "suburban" home. 

The king of the hunt, a Carnoustie boy, read the 
rules. 

The hunt was to continue from sunrise to sun- 
set. Captains were to be chosen by popular vote, 
and the sides picked man by man. First choice 
to be settled by tossing a coin. No one was al- 
lowed to ride ; no one was allowed a dog ; a code 
of signals was given in case of accident. Dr. Bell 
and two other Carnoustie men, were chosen as 
judges. They were to credit each side with the 
points in their respective bags. The losing side 
to pay for "the spread" which was to be served at 
the Prince Edward at eight-thirty, sharp. After 
that hour no stragglers would be waited for. 

About twenty men lined up on each side. 
Craigie and Tom Paxton on one side. Billy Pat- 
terson was numbered with their opponents. 

Fanny and her guests stood upon the porch 
and waved their handkerchiefs at the merry 
crowd of hunters when they were ready for the 
start. 

One bright shawl served as a wrap for Chris- 
tine and Fanny, for the morning was chilly, and 
drew the attention of more than one pair of mas- 
culine eyes. 
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Hattie, not satisfied with the distant view, 
pulled Lucy with her across the street to wish 
those they knew all sorts of good luck. 

Soon, Billy Patterson left the group that gath- 
ered around Hattie, and came across the street. 

Giving Fanny some slight pretext, Christine 
slipped quietly from under the gay shawl, and re- 
entered the house; when she returned, Billy had 
gone, but Fanny was blushing like a rose. Chris- 
tine slyly pinched her cheek and asked her what 
it meant. "Oh, he only came over to say that 
some of them would be over after the supper." 

"And here is Craigie coming now," said 
Christine. "He and Tom are determined to be 
last on the start." 

"I must go in," said Fanny, but Christine's 
arm under the shawl held her fast. 

"Let me go! Please, Christine!" whispered 
Fanny, trying to break away without attracting 
Dennison's attention. "You left when — Billy 
came up!" 

"Did I? The case is altogether different." 

"You have always been so masterful, Chris- 
tine," said Fanny, tears of vexation rising to her 
blue eyes. 

Dennison approached, smiling up at them 
from the street below. "I came over to have you 
wish us good luck." 

"You are too late, Mr. Craigie," said Christine 
with indifference, "the other side came by a few 
minutes ago, and our good wishes went with 
them." 

But Dennison knew that Christine had not 
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spoken to Billy. He had seen her leave the bal- 
cony when her favorite of yesterday approached. 
His heart was beating happily in his breast. 

He turned diplomatically to Miss Fanny. 
"May I come in after the banquet, Miss Fanny? 
I have something important to tell one of your 
guests." 

"Certainly, Mr. Craigie!" responded Fanny 

promptly, "but Christine won't be " Fanny 

broke off suddenly with a smothered cry. 

Christine had pinched her smartly under the 
shawl. 

"Are you going to leave us, Miss Gowan?" 
Dennison asked quietly, a look of disappointment 
on his handsome face, that he made no attempt to 
conceal. 

'Yes — and no," answered Christine, laughing 
lightly at his lugubrious expression. 

"I am going across the hills to spend a day or 
two with Mrs. Kell — Mrs. Fairfield I should say. 
The girls are going to drive over with me this 
morning, and Mrs. Kell will bring me back when 
— whenever I want to come." 

"But Mrs. Fairfield lives away to the south !" 
objected Dennison. "It will be a tiresome ride, 
and nothing to see when you do get there!" 

"The girls are going to kill time. Carnoustie 
will be a howling wilderness today, you know. 
But as for me — why Mrs. Kell weighs nearly 
two hundred pounds, you could scarcely call that 
nothing !" 

"I take it all back," he said, laughing up at 
her. "Mrs. Kell will be there, and you will Se 
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there. I shouldn't wonder, Miss Fanny," he said 
whimsically, raising an eyebrow, "if I'm not drawn 
there myself before night. What I have to say to 
your guest could be said at the other side of the 
swamp just as well." 

Christine bridled instantly. An angry flush 
mounted to her cheek and brow.' 

"Why, it's all of twenty miles, Mr. Craigie!" 
cried Fanny in astonishment, "and besides, you 
would miss the banquet and — everything!" 

"Everything! You forget Miss Fanny, Mrs. 
Kell would be there, and she weighs two hundred 
pounds !" 

He did not look at Christine, but regarded 
Fanny gravely. 

"How stupid of me!" exclaimed Fanny, hur- 
riedly. "Of course I know that you — that Chris- 
tine would rather see you — 

"Fanny!" Christine shook her, actually shook 
her, into silence. 

Poor Fanny reddened to the roots of her hair, 
not knowing really what she had said to give 
such mortal offense, for Christine's eyes had flashed 
ominously — she rushed into an apology. 

"I beg your pardon, Christine," she stammered 
in a panic, " I meant that you and Dennison 
would rather — " 

"Fanny Bell! have you lost your senses?" 
cried Christine, thoroughly exasperated, shaking 
her again. 

"Miss Fanny," began Craigie, "I would like to 
have a word with Miss Gowan right now if — " 

"I told her so!" said Fanny, on the verge of 
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desperation, wrenching ineffectually at the cool, 
slim fingers that held her, "but — she — ^won't — let 
— me go!" 

Christine's arm dropped instantly. 

Fanny, almost in tears, slipped away, and Den- 
nison did not dare to smile, although the situa- 
tion was not without humor. 

"You wished to speak to me?" 

Dennison regarded her wistfully, but did not 
speak. Christine's eyes were glowing like elec- 
tric batteries, cold and hot at the same time. 

Then he slowly unbuttoned his hunting jacket 
at the breast and drew out, fold by fold, a long, 
shimmering scarf of blue silk, and carefully 
bunching it on the end of his rifle handed it up 
to her. 

Christine bit her lip, but took it in silence, the 
glimmer of a smile in her veiled eyes. 

"A case of mistaken identity," he said, but 
knowing full well that she had played a trick 
on him. 

No answer. 

Smiling he drew his handkerchief from his 
pocket — and putting it on the rifle's point, held 
it up to her with gentle deference, his eyes beg- 
ging for a cessation of hostilities. 

"Unconditional surrender!" he said, gravely. 
"The garrison is starved." Words and action sur- 
prised Christine into a little rippling laugh. 

Ah, that laugh! It had won Dennison's heart 
when he first heard it, and now it warmed his 
hungry soul like wine. 

But Christine, angry with herself for having 
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let him pierce the armor of offended dignity in 
which she had wrapped herself would not even 
deign another glance at the proffered white flag. 

Dennison withdrew the flag, and turned to go, 
lifting his hat in g^ave salute, he said with mean- 
ing emphasis : *'The king is dead! Long live the 
King/" 

Hattie pouted at breakfast, or made believe to 
pout. 

"What went wrong, Hattie?" teased Fanny, 
who had made peace with Christine. Hattie 
dimpled. 

'Torn Paxton had the assurance to take my 
beautiful new red scarf off with him, tied in a 
ruinous knot around his short neck. I told him 
the scarf was twice as long as he was, and then 
he dared me to measure it with him. I knew what 
he meant all right." Hattie laughed gayly. 

"And did you ?" put in Fanny, in surprise. 

"Well, we began — "said Hattie stretching out 
her arms and measuring off a quantity, her dainty 
head on one side, her lips demurely inviting — 
"but somehow the silky thing would slip from 
between my fingers at exactly the wrong instant, 

and so " she laughed again with charming 

honesty, "Tom was awfully disappointed!" 

"H'm!" said Fanny, "how did you know?" 
"Why, he said so!" Hattie's pretended fit of the 
pouts was all gone. "We are to try to measure it 
all over again tonight. He kept my scarf so I 
would not forget." 

"Hattie!" cried Fanny, horrified. 

"Hattie!" said Christine in the same tone, 
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"would you kiss a man you do not care a snap 
for, just to be kissing?" 

"Christine!" mimicked Hattie with saucy in- 
souciance, having kept one bright eye on Craigie 
while chattering to Tom. "Would you quarrel with 
a man you love, just to be quarrelling?" 

The little shaft sped to its mark, and brought 
the rich, red blood to Christine's cheek. "Be- 
sides," continued Hattie, apparently oblivious of 
the confusion her remark had created. "Tom 
looked nice this morning. Cold weather improves 
him. He made quite an impression on us this 
morning, didn't he, Lucy?" 

"Speak for yourself, Hattie," said Lucy, with 
unconcern, calmly eating her breakfast. 

Hattie tossed her head. 

"Matches may be made in Heaven," she said 
with a sigh, "but it seems to me we mortals have 
a hand in it. My affairs are quite problematical. 

Craigie less Craigie less Craigie equals no 
Craigie for me. 

Tom plus |Tom plus Tom a husband might 
be. 
That is, provided," and she bowed ironically to 
Christine, 'The Queen of Hearts' doesn't turn 
Mormon and marry them all !" 

Christine frowned. "Hattie, you are too silly. 
You get flightier every day! Talk about some- 
thing rational, if you can!" 

"Anything to be agreeable," said Hattie 
calmly. "Wasn't that a horrible thing that hap- 
pened to Anne Boleyn?" "What, what?" asked 
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Lucy locJcing up and biting at the old joke, to 
Hattie's intense amusement. 

"Hadn't you heard?" cried Hattie, in mock 
astonishment. "The poor thing had her head cut 
off!" 

Lucy bit her lip with vexation, but finally 
joined in the laugh at her expense. 

"There is one thing sure, Hattie," said Lucy, 
when the laugh subsided, a knowing smile in 
her dark eyes. "If your husband dies first, he 
won't have any last words." 

"Why?" cried Hattie, leaning towards her 
across the table. 

"You will stay with him to the end." 

"Lucy!" said Hattie, when she could keep 
from laughing long enough to speak. "Don't ever 
give us — such another ! That is the first joke you 
ever got off in your life, and to think it was on 
me!" 

"That is libel, rank libel!" Fanny said, com- 
ing promptly to Lucy's defense. "As a little tot, 
Lucy was famous for getting off funny things." 

"They can scarcely be placed to my credit 
now," objected Lucy. 

"Oh, yes they can," insisted Fanny. "A joke 
is always a joke, and you can always see one 
quicker than the rest of us." 

Christine laughed. "Father declares a man's 
ability can be gauged by his insight into a joke. 
They are part of his daily bread at any rate." 

"When Lucy was a tiny mite of three," con- 
tinued Fanny, "she surprised her mother by say- 
ing: ']2imie is coming right now.' 
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How do you know, my dear?' 

" ^Because when those two stripes/ she pointed 
at the face of the clock and put up two fingers, 
'get together at the top, school lets out !' " 

"That was just observation," Lucy said again. 

"Well, the family thought it first rate, and told 
it, and a great many other cute obervations of 
yours." 

Christine laughed softly. "That reminds me 
of one too, Lucy. When you first saw a cow, you 
cried : *Oh, mama, what is that?' 

" That is a cow, daughter.' 

" *Oo-o-o ! See ! It's running off with two 
'nanna's on its head!' 

They are not banannas, dear. They are horns.' 
Horns !' cried Lucy, *do ask her to blow them 
for us !' " 

The girls all shrieked, except Lucy, who de- 
clared she never did see anything funny about 
it. 

"Now I never said but one thing worthy of 
being handed down in my life," began Fanny. 
"Some one took me to a barber's shop to have my 
hair 'shingled.' While there I had my first sight 
of the shaving process. When I got home I 
rushed headlong into the kitchen and told the 
cook: *Oh, Celia! A man put lard on a man's 
face, and then skinned him !' " 

Lucy began to smile. "I remember," she said 
'^having a hot argument with my brother, Henry, 
at the dinner table, when we lived in the city. 
We had played all morning with a stray don- 
key in a vacant lot near our house. We climbed 
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its back, and belaboring it with sticks, made it 
carry iis around and around. We had the time 
of our lives, a whole bunch of us! Well, at din- 
ner, Henry and I were choosing what we'd 
rather have if we had lots of money. Henry said 
he wanted a bicycle, but I said I'd rather have 
a donkey. *A donkey!' said Henry, contemptu- 
ously. *A bicycle will go far faster than any 
donkey!' 'Maybe it will,' I said, 'until it gets 
punctured, and bicycles are always getting punc- 
tured. Now,' I said, triumphantly, remembering 
the donkey's thick hide, and power of endurance, 
'You can't puncture a donkey !' " 

The story was greeted with laughter, and still 
they dallied at the table, not thinking of the long 
ride ahead of them. The door opened, and Freda, 
the German maid of all work entered, and said 
politely : 

"The man say he haf waited mit himself vun 
hour already yet." 

There was a chorus of screams, and a hurried 
scramble from the table. Each girl flew upstairs 
to make ready for the drive. 

Christine's satchel was already packed, so she 
was down and out as soon as the rest. 

They rode off in a two-seated, open "Demo- 
crat," borrowecj for the occasion from a neigh- 
boring farmer, but drawn by Dr. Bell's own bays, 
Fanny in front with the driver, the three guests 
on the back seat. 

The sun came up brightly, and they were very 
merry as they rode along. The air coming in 
off the white-capped lake was very exhilarating. 
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The road skirted the hills that lay back from the 
sandy beach. More than once they climbed 
down to gather handfuls of beech-nuts, and 
armfuls of golden-rod. Once they started a covey 
of partridges from a clump of cedars, and swamp 
grass. The birds rose with such a sudden whirr 
that the horses were badly frightened, but the 
driver had a good grip, and steady nerves, and no 
accident occurred. 

Now and again they heard a distant shot boom 
on their left, and Hattie never failed to exclaim 
at each one, and speculate as to the success of 
the hunters, but Christine preserved unwonted 
silence. 

Her thoughts were busy. Over and over she 
wondered what Dennison meant as he left that 
morning. "The king is dead ! Long live the king !" 
Her heart responded now to the pleading in his 
eyes. "The king is dead!" hadn't he meant dis- 
trust, jealousy and uncertainty were buried. A 
new day had dawned. She wished she had been 
kinder that morning, but it was too late now 
for regrets. A new day was coming. "Long live 
the king !" ^ 

She was almost happy, she felt she would have 
been quite so, had not the ever-recurring thought 
of the unknown Mary Anna rankled in her 
breast. Who was she? Where had Dennison 
met her? Could he look at her with that look, 
and yet be thinking of another? 

Again and again she strove to enter into the 
girls' gay chatter, but never with much success. 

Finally as they neared Gillies Port, a thriving 
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little town, a couple of miles inland from its 
wharf, they turned from the main road on to 
one that led at right angles over the ridge to 
the sparsely settled country on the other side — 
a wilderness it seemed to the girls. 

Mrs. Kell's hundred acres lay next the border 
of the great swamp, and not far from the junc- 
tion of the Teeswater and its tributaries. The 
front of it had been cleared of pine stumps, and 
thoroughly drained. More fertile land could not 
be found. 

"Did you ever see such fences!" cried Hattie, 
gazing in astonishment at a "pine stump" fence. 
The stumps uprooted, had been turned to account 
by being hauled to the boundary lines, and set 
"shoulder to shoulder." Their upper roots, un- 
trimmed, climbed fantastically in the air, like 
the antennae of an octopus. The crevices be- 
tween stumps below were filled with broken 
roots and stones, and over-grown with briers. 

"A pine stump fence, Hattie," said Christine 
"is an expensive curiosity, the only offset to its 
ugliness being its durability." 

The Fairfield house was nearly new, a tidy 
little red brick of four rooms below, and an equal 
number of bed-rooms above. A small "lean-to" 
in the rear served as a wood-shed in winter, and 
a very convenient place to do the cooking in the 
summer time without heating the house. A tiny 
garden in front was enclosed by a neat picket 
fence. Across the lane^ a young orchard only 
partially hid the Fairfield barns, which were 
small and ramshackly. 
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As they drew nearer they saw Mr. and Mrs. 
Fair out in the grassy lane driving a small flock 
of sheep ahead of them towards a pen near the 
head of it Christine bade the driver wait out on 
the roadside for fear of scaring the timid ani- 
mals by an untimely approach. She knew from 
experience that driving sheep is fraught with 
terrible and wearing uncertainty; a wink of an 
eye will cause them to stampede. 

The pen was an ingenious affair, formed on two 
sides by the fence comer, on the third by a spur 
built into the lane; the big lane gate opened wide 
until it met the "spur," made the fourth side, and so 
closed the pen. 

A little lad of six or seven (borrowed from a 
neighbor for the purpose) waited motionless on 
the other side of the big gate post with the pin 
in his hand ready to rush the gate open as soon 
as the sheep should consent to huddle in the 
corner. 

"Come up ! Come up !" the occupants of the rig 
could hear old Fair say in muffled commands: 
"Easy now ! Not so fast !" 

Slowly they advanced, step by step, old Fair 
getting more and more excited as they neared 
the goal. 

"There, they have them!" said Christine, stand- 
ing up in the rig, as the sheep, after a short con- 
sultation, made a forward movement into the 
corner. Maybe the little boy did not rush the 
gate back fast enough. Maybe — well, nobody 
knows much about the workings of the sheep 
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mind. At any rate, the big bell-wether with a 
blatant Ba-a-a made a leap for liberty. 

"Shut it, boy! Shut it!" screamed the old man, 
fairly dancing with despair. In the hope of saving 
the remnant, the small boy pushed with all his 
little might, but the leaping, plunging stream 
was not stemmed. The rdUt was instant and 
complete. 

Fair turned and ran frantically to head them off. 

"Come on !" he roared to his fleshy bride. "Come 
on !" 

But Mrs. Fair sat suddenly down upon the 
grass. "Not another step ! Not another step !" she 
cried, positively, fanning herself with her big 
blue sunbonnet. "That is the last time I'll run 
after your old sheep!" 

Suddenly she saw the visitors at the gate, 
and waved the sunbonnet in vociferous wel- 
come. "Come in ! Come in ! Tm plum beat out or 
I'd come to meet you ! Three times we've tried to 
get those sheep into the pen, and three times 
they've beaten us! Come in! Come in!" 

"Girls," cried Christine putting her foot on the 
wheel, and flying down. "Come on, let us help old 
Fair! Tie your horses where they are, Dave, and 
take charge of the upper gate!" 

The others, eager for the fun of it, climbed 
down in hot haste, and away they ran across the 
field, where the sheep had flown a few minutes 
before. 

"Get behind there!" ordered the irate old man, 
without so much as saying good day to one of 
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them — ^just taking their timely arrival as a matter 
of course. 

'^Spread out more, can't you?" 

The girls suppressed their giggles, and did as 
they were bid. 

Old Fair held his hat in his hand. His long 
gray beard, clean and brushed, floated across his 
breast, tossed from side to side by the wind. 
Great drops of sweat stood on his heated brow. 

"Easy, now !" he drilled his new force. 

"Keep up a little. Come up! Not so fast! 
Steady now!" 

The girls advanced, their faces alight with the 
novelty of their position. 

As the sheep neared the pen for the fourth 
time, they paused and looked back at the semi- 
circle of strange skirts closing in about them. 

"Steady, now!" admonished Fair, with word 

and gesture. "Qose in! Qose in! it, don't 

go so fast!" 

Fair was swearing softly under his breath, and 
Hattie, nearest to him, was almost in convul- 
sions. 

The sheep with one accord, made a little rush 
forward. 

The driver behind the gate shot it backward 
and inserted the pin. It was all over. 

Mrs. Fair rushed out at the g^rls from the kitchen. 
Christine she hugged. The others received a 
hearty welcome. She knew them all, having met 
them many times at Gowan. 

"I don't know," she said, as she led the way 
into her little house, "as I ever felt prouder in 
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my life. It is certainly good of you to take that 
long drive for to see an old woman like me. Let's 
sit here in the parlor where it's cooler." She 
opened the door into a tiny room. "It does be 
cold of a morning, but the sun does beat down 
about noon, especially seems to, when you've been 
chasing sheep!" 

She talked incessantly while she held out her 
hands for their hats and jackets, her fat, jolly 
face beaming with hospitality. 

"I guess Christine will have a fit," she said 
afK)logetically to the others, and watching Chris- 
tine, "at my way of fixin' up a parlor, but I 
reckon she can stand it for a day or two." She 
went into the next room and put their wraps 
carefully on the white bed-spread, talking stead- 
ily. 

"I've given a place to every Jim-crack I ever 
took a fancy to makin' when I was a girl. You 
have all permission to laugh at 'em as much as 
you please." She laughed herself as she sat down 
beside Christine on the horse-hair sofa. "I never 
knew much about art until Christine took it up 
and banished everything except the curtains and 
the carpet — " 

Christine laughed. "Oh, Auntie Kell !" 

Mrs. Kell's fat sides shook as she continued, 
"until she got the room looking like a continual 
reception where folks stand up and tea is handed 
round." 

The visitors laughed delightedly, and Mrs. 
Kell, highly pleased, continued : "So when I come 
out here I resurrected all the tidies an' things — 
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an' I get a heap of comfort out of them. They're 
just chock full of old times, an' keep me from 
blue-molding looking at the old swamp out 
there! I'd take pleasure in hanging up a water- 
color, or an ivory, but Christine has never given 
me one yet — " 

"But I will, Auntie Kell, just as soon as my 
eyes are rested," Christine interrupted, giving 
Mrs. Kell's shoulder a friendly shake. "Who do 
you want me to paint for you ?" 

"Well, yourself, first, and then one of him" said 
Mrs. Kell, promptly. 

"Tell us who he is!" cried the girls in a 
chorus. 

Mrs. Fairfield regarded Christine half-soberly, 
her head on one side, her body rocking back- 
wards and forwards as her habit was, and then 
said : "She was mighty fond of young Craigie — " 
'Isr said Hattie. 
Was," contradicted Christine. 
1 certainly am glad!" said Mrs. Fair, regard- 
ing Christine's flushed face with tenderest in- 
terest. "When was it give out?" 

Even Christine joined in the laugh that fol- 
lowed. 

"Ain't you give it out yet?" said the old 
woman, waiting beside the sofa. She had risen to 
get them something cool to drink. "Don't ybxi 
go and get uppity Christine, or like as not he'll 
take a shine to some one else," with which ad- 
vice she hurried from the room, followed by a 
gale of laughter from the girls. 

"Isn't this room a dear!" said Christine, to 
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change the subject. Fanny and Hattie had seen 
others like it, but Lucy Rhodes looked about 
with wide-open eyes. 

The white muslin curtains were trimmed with 
yards and yards of hand-made knitted lace; the 
rag-carpet, woven by Helm, the weaver of Craigie 
Mills, after a plan of Mrs. Kell's own design- 
ing, — a green stripe between two pink stripes, 
followed by a quarter of a yard of "hit and miss," 
was delightfully bright and clean. On the marble- 
topped table in the corner under an oval glass 
cover, bloomed a bouquet of white, frosted wax 
flowers, entwining a still whiter cross. Wreaths 
made of hair (contributed by friends living and 
dead) and wreaths made of brightly dyed hen- 
feathers, into roses and lilies (such as Solomon 
never dreamed of), hung in deep, glass-fronted 
cases on the walls. Above the doors hung mot- 
toes — "Welcome,*' and "God Bless Our Home," 
worked in colored Berlin wool on white perfor- 
ated cardboard. Every chair had its own white 
crocheted tidy. From the imitation mantel 
hung in graceful folds a fancy silk scarf, where- 
on rested as the central ornament, a white china 
hen on a white china nest. 

Hattie lifted the hen, that is, the lid, and 
peeped into the nest. 

"Girls!" she giggled, "You can't guess what 
she is hatching!" 

Hattie held up a solitary match. 
"Now!" she said, "and some people insist 
that matches are made in heaven!" 
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Mrs. Kell entered with ponderous step, the 
glasses on the tray she carried tinkling merrily. 

"Oh !" cried the girls, holding out both hands 
and quickly clearing the tray of the delicious 
looking beverage. 

"What is it?" said Lucy, tasting it for the first 
time in her life. 

"Just raspberry vinegar," said Mrs. Kell, beam- 
ing on them all. 

"Just! I think it most delicious. It is fit for 
the gods !" Hattie James said, draining her glass. 

"What do we say for it, girls?" asked Chris- 
tine holding up her unfinished glass, and admir- 
ing its ruddy color. 

"More!" The answer delighted Mrs. Kell. 

Sit down," commanded Christine. "Not an- 
other drop for any of them. They promised to 
behave prettily today, and so they shall. Tell us 
how you like it out here. Who is boss, and so on. 
I know Fair ought to be, but is he?" 

"La! I am so set up at having you all sitting 
here, that I'm afraid I can't talk," said Mrs. 
Kell, wiping her hot face with the corner of her 
apron, and rocking her body as usual. 

"You remember, Christine, how I wanted ev- 
erybody to remember the night I was married. 
Well, I think none of those young people will 
ever forget it. There never was quite so much 
talk over anything as about them changed 
wheels." 

"Were yours changed ?" asked Christine, a smile 
in her beautiful dark eyes, as she thought of the 
black finger marks on her pretty white waist. 
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"Law, yes!" exclaimed Mrs. Kell, chuckling, 
"our wheels were turned hind ones to the front, 
but luckily we had our own, so Fair just set them 
right himself. They say a half-a-dozen of the 
town-line neighbors haven't spoke since! Blame 
one another for it, I guess. Why didn't I live at the 
other place? Oh, I couldn't! I just couldn't Yon 
was the dirtiest place I ever set foot in ! We didn't 
stay there but half a day. Fair said he had had it 
cleaned up, but it was more than I could stand, 
so we came on out here." She fanned herself with 
her apron and laughed. 

"Fair is improving!" she continued, "but he 
ain't no saint yet ! Those sheep got the better of 
his religion this morning. Sheep are certainly 
contrary critters!" 

"Religion?" cried Christine. "Have you in- 
duced him to join the church already?" 

"I don't claim no credit for it," said Mrs. Kell 
throwing out her hands. You see, when we came 
out here there was a revival going on among the 
Methodists over the ridge at Gillies Port, and so, 
I got Fair to drive me over pretty near every 
night. 'Twas right lonesome here at first. Well, 
Fair wasn't much interested at first, said like a 
good many other men 'that religion was all very 
well for women an' children, but he didn't need 
none of it.' One night, along towards the last 
of the meetings, the preacher, a plain speakin' 
sort of man, got next to him. 'Are you ready 
to die?' says the preacher, in about the same 
tone as I'd ask him if he was ready for his supper. 
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I edged off a little, so as to leave them free, but 
I heard Fair say, 'Die!' says he, *Why, I've just 
begun to live! I've just gotten married!' 

" *Well, then,' says the preacher, 'are you fit to 
live with the woman you have married?" 

Fair didn't say nothing for a bit, and then he 
says : 'No, I ain't, but I'm ready to try. I ain't 
a bad man. What I've made I've made honest. 
An' I promised her I'd cut out whiskey, an' I 
have, but I swear mightily every chance I get.' 

"Well before the preacher left him. Fair had 
given his word that he'd join the church next 
day along with the bunch of converts. And he 
did." Mrs. Kell chuckled, and looked around at 
her audience. "I oughtn't to tell it on him, but it's 
too good to keep.' She shook all over with the 
fun of it. "Well, on the last night of the meet- 
ings, the preacher was roundin' up his converts, 
tryin' to get them all into good workin' harness 
before he left. Among the rest he — he called on 
Fair to pray." Laughter shook her again. 

" 'Mr. Fairfield,' he said, signalling the congre- 
gation to kneel, 'will now lead us in prayer.' 

"Quicker'n a flash Fair snapped back at him: 
'Do your own prayin'! That's what you're paid 
for !'" 

"No one seemed to breathe or move for just 
about a minute. But the whole church seemed 
to rock, and the seat we were on shook and 
trembled. Suddenly Fair got to his feet, an' says 
he: 'Now I ought not to have said that to the 
preacher ! That wasn't Christian, but — ^but — I say, 
let every man do his own prayin' !' 
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The girls shouted, and Mrs. Kell wiped her 
eyes. "When the preacher got to where he could, 
he rose from his knees and turned around. He 
looked like he'd been through a hard spell o' 
cryin', and his voice was strange an* shaky when 
he give out the parting hymn, *Blest be the tie that 
binds.' " 

Mrs. Fair paused again for breath. 

"An' Fair has done fine," she continued, "until 
this morning — ^but them sheep would aggravate a 
saint, and saints are scarce! But gracious!" she 
cried, starting to her feet, "you must be all starved 
to death! Christine come on, and set the table 
for me ! You others just entertain yourselves the 
best way you can. There's an album of old-timey 
pictures under the table. They'll amuse you for 
a spell, and we'll have dinner on in just three 
shakes !" 

"Three shakes of a dead lamb's tail!" was a 
favorite promise of speed from Mrs. Kell. 

At four in the afternoon the party drove off, 
but without Christine, who had at the last 
moment decided to remain for a few days. 

The solitude of the place attracted her. Den- 
nison's half-threat of coming influenced her. The 
swamp, of which she had heard so much, beck- 
oned, and she had resolved to see the great head 
gates, to hear the music of the pines, and gather 
the swamp flowers he loved so much. 

Somehow she felt it would be easier to forgive 
him there, than it would be at prosaic Carnoustie. 

When her friends had disappeared over the 
ridge she threw a blanket and a saddle pn one 
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of Fair's old horses, and in spite of Mrs. Fair's 
protests, and forbodings started off to explore 
the swamp, promising, however, over and over 
again to be very careful, not to leave the "cordu- 
roy," and to be back before dark. 

"The king is dead!" she repeated happily to 
herself as she rode forward into the lonely 
swamp, where the great trees towered high 
above her. The solitude, so vast, so elemental, 
melted the ice about her heart. All pretense, and 
it was pretense, of anger, and oflFended dignity 
vanished as she went further and further into 
the dim aisles of the great forest. Impulsively 
she reached out her arms, impelled by the all-per- 
vading influence of the pines, and murmured: 
"Long live the King! My King." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

CHRISTINE GOWAN IS LOST. 

The shadows lengthened and deepened across 
the Fairfield farm. 

Mrs. Fairfield came again and again to the 
door and glanced down the road. Each time she 
became more and more anxious and looked mort 
intently towards the entrance to the swamp, 
marked by scattered clumps of second growth pine 
and young cedars. 

The sun had set in a blaze of glory behind the 
wooded ridge. Mrs. Fairfield became more and 
more fidgety as the minutes passed and Chris- 
tine did not return. After supper, delayed for 
some time waiting for the absent guest, she 
hurried out to the milking pen back of the 
orchard near the barn, where the cows were 
lowing to be milked. Fair, who always helped 
with the milking, went with her. 

Usually "Bossy," the recognized leader of the 
herd, waited patiently in the enclosure until all 
had been milked, and Fair seldom closed the 
gate. But this evening "Bossy" started off, un- 
observed by the milkers, who were in the milk* 
house over the spring, straining the milk, and 
was followed by the others. 

With exclamations of disgust Mr. and Mrs. 
Fair followed after. Two of the five had not 
been milked and they followed Bossy clear to 
"slash" at the back of the farm before they could 
get them to stand. 
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It was almost dark when they reached the 
spring house. They could scarcely see to strain 
the milk into the big cans and put them in the 
cool water with the others. 

They approached their silent house with many 
misgivings. 

It was quite dark and Christine had not re- 
turned. Her supper remained untouched upon 
the table. 

Mrs. Fairfield sat down on the kitchen steps, and 
tears started to her eyes. Fair stood near by 
looking towards the gate. 

"She's lost!" she whispered, wiping the tears 
from her cheeks with the corner of her apron. 
"Christine is lost — lost in that awful place. I 
feel it ! I know it !" 

Old Fair stepped down to the gate and peered 
down the road. 

"We'll have to rouse the neighbors," he said 
when he returned. "They'll soon find her," he 
added reassuringly. "Old Doll has gotten 
bogged somewhere. Christine would not go fa> 
off the road." 

He tilted his old hat forward and combed his 
beard with his fingers and muttered, "I wonder 
at old Doll not having sense enough to keep out 
of a hole. She must be stuck fast, sure." 

Mrs. Fairfield sighed. "She's been gone nearly 
four hours. My! My!" Bitterly she reproached 
herself. "Why did I let her go? Why did I let 
her go?" she cried rocking to and fro. 

"Well, well, now ! Don't you take on so," re- 
sponded Old Fair, soothingly. "I don't see how 
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you or anybody else could have stopped her. 
She has always been a bit headstrong, and in- 
clined to take the bit in her teeth." 

"Fair!" His wife stood up and glowered at 
him in the dark. 

"Headstrong! Did ye say headstrong?" 

"I — I— didn't mean headstrong exactly," the 
man said, retreating a step, and speaking apolo- 
getically. "I — I — ^just meant she's been ay ac- 
customed to having her own way." 

"And will ye say her own way was not the 
right way?" she demanded with jealous pride, 
her Scotch blood rising in defense of her absent 
darling. 

"No! No, not at all!" Fair flung out his 
hands, as one who fails utterly to hold any 
opinion whatsoever. "Fm not saying anything." 

Fair had already been through a few argu- 
ments with his wife. And it is but fair to state 
that his opinion of Henry Gowan's story of 
Davey and his mother grew more and more re- 
spectful after each successive tilt. As usual, he 
hastened to change the subject. 

"Well, Rexie, you go to the Berry's and the 
Gregg's and the McTavishes, and tell them. 
I'll go over the ridge to Gillies Port and get help 
from there. " He moved off as he spoke. 

Mrs. Fair threw a shawl over her head and 
hurried down the road, pausing now and then 
to press her hand to her side. She was very 
fleshy and not accustomed to speeding along the 
highway. 

Nine o'clock and no trace of horse or rider 
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had been found, although the neighbors had 
penetrated far into the swamp, hallooing as they 
went. Discouraged, they returned to the high- 
way to hold a consultation as to their further 
course with the men from Gillies Port, who had 
turned out to join in the search. 

The Berry's and the Gregg's had gone in on 
horseback, but had not dared to leave the "cor- 
duroy," a road made of logs thrown crosswise 
and heaped with dirt, for fear of getting thei? 
horses bogged. 

"We'd ought to get word in to the teamsters," 
said farmer Berry. "They know the swamp 
better than we do." 

"Telegraph from Gillies Port to Carnoustie,"' 
said a man from the Port, "Carnoustie can send 
word in across the mountain to the shanties, ten 
times quicker than we could get them word from 
here. Andy, son, you'd better go back and 'teno 
to it." 

Andrew Mclntyre turned his horse. 

"Wait a bit!" called old man Berry. "We'd 
ought to arrange some sort of signals between us 
at this side of the swamp and them at that." 

"That's so !" said the men with one accord. 

"One shot from man to man while we are 
moving forward and live shots in succession 
when she's found. How's that, men?" old man 
Berry asked, letting the light of his lantern fall 
on the serious faces of the men. 

"All right," the men responded gravely. 

The women of the neighborhood were stand- 
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ing in the road, a little apart from the men. Mrs. 
Fair was weeping audibly. 

"Now go, my boy," said Mr. Mclntyre again. 

The boy started, but Mrs. Fair gripped his 
stirrup as he passed her. 

"Andrew," she said, "you telegraph to Den- 
nison Craigie; he's up there at Carnoustie to- 
night, at the Prince Edward. Don't spare no 
words to make it plain! I'll pay for the tele- 
gram. Tell him Christine Gowan rode into the 
swamp at about four o'clock this afternoon and 
hasn't returned. Tell him the signals — one shot 
from man to man as they move forward and five 
when she's found. Wait for an answer, and for 
God's sake, hurry, Andrew!" 

"All right!" cried the boy rising in the stir- 
rups and bringing a switch down smartly on the 
horse's flank. "I'll wait till I hear from him," he 
called back as the horse dashed off towards the 
ridge. 

When the sound of young Mclntyre's horse's 
hoofs had died away on the dirt road, the men 
who had assembled to search for the lost young 
lady had turned their horses into Fair's pasture 
and started on foot into the vast sedgy wilder- 
ness. They spread out in a long line on eithei 
side of the corduroy road within hailing distance 
of each other, and began a toilsome forward 
march. Their feet sank into the spongy soil, or 
tangled in the long dry grass, and stumbled over 
hidden roots. 

At half past eleven Andrew Mclntyre flung 
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himself off his horse at Mrs. Fairfield's kitchen 
steps, a yellow envelope in his hand. 

Mrs. Fairfield read it hurriedly by the light of 
the kitchen lamp. 

Carnoustie, 10 P. M. 
Mrs. Fairfield, 

Gillies Port. 
Carnoustie men have already started, and long 
before this reaches you every man in the swamp 
will be out. Five shots in succession, the signal 
that she is found. God keep her and help us ! 

Craigie. 

On the other side of the swamp, the teamsters, 
awakened from their first sleep, sprang willingly 
from their bunks. Quickly they armed them- 
selves with guns, lanterns, and great torches of 
resinous pine that splintered the gloom of the 
forest night, and revealed to them the white, set 
face of their chief. 

Marshalled by Quale they floated down the 
canal on the flat bottomed gravel boats, the slow 
current adding little to their speed compared to 
that given by the poles wielded by the men. 

When they reached a point many miles to the 
Southward, the men left the boats and formed a 
cordon from the canal to the hills. 

Dennison had offered a reward, but the men 
with one voice scorned to listen. They would 
find the young lady, but not for money. The* 
Chief was loved by every man in the camp, and 
although they had never seen or heard of the 
young lady before, they knew from Quale's few 
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excited words and the look on Dennison Craigie's 
set face, that she was the sweetheart of their 
boss. 

The long line pressed forward with alacrity 
when, and wherever possible, calling, ever call- 
ing, "Christine! Christine!" 

But there was no answer. 

Bright lanterns gleamed on the wooded hill- 
sides, as well as down below in the dense brakes 
of cane and around the sedgy ponds and streams. 

Dennison Craigie could not call her name, as did 
the others. His throat was too dry, his heart 
too stricken. He had given his orders to Quale, 
clearly and concisely, but now that the search was 
on, he could not utter a word. 

Beyond the mountain, at Carnoustie, the 
women wept and prayed. 

Far to the South Mrs. Fairfield, unmindful ot 
the neighbor women, who had come to keep her 
company, sat in her kitchen door peering through 
the darkness with eyes red and dimmed by 
scalding tears — sat there and strained her ears to 
catch the long-delayed signal. 

Now and then, faint, far away, a single shot 
boomed out and was taken up from point to 
point over the hills to Gillies Port. From there 
the telegraph clicked to the waiting throng at 
Carnoustie station, "Not yet ! Not yet !" 

It was so hard to wait. 

Harder on her friends who waited at home, 
than upon the army toiling through the pathless, 
oozy wilderness, pressing forward, ever forward 
calling, "Christine! Christine!" 
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The long hours of the awful night wore away. 

As the teamsters neared the southern side of 
the swamp, Dennison heard with consternation 
and dismay the voices of the men who had en- 
tered from below. 

The two searching parties met, as the gray 
dawn of another day began to lighten the eastern 
sky. 

A night of horror it had been to those who 
loved her! 

With hope gone, what a still more agonizing 
day was coming. 

"Not found yet! Not found!" 

Under the shadow of the pines, broken by the 
flaring light from many torches, the men met 
and looked blankly into each other's anxious 
faces with sombre eyes. 

They had toiled all night and failed. 

Wet, tired and dismayed, they stood around 
in absolute silence. 

God have mercy ! Christine Gowan, the bright, 
the beautiful, a flower of perfect womanhood 
was lost, lost in that awful wilderness. Denni- 
son Craigie, standing apart, threw himself face 
downward among the cane and groaned. 

Quale pressed near the prone figure in unob- 
trusive sympathy. He leaned over the prostrate 
man and said softly, *'Oi think the min had better 
rest here for an hour or two and thin — try on 
the further side of the canal. When daylight 
comes we'll stand a better chance av foinding 
her." 
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The shoulders of the chief heaved, but not a 
sound issued from his lips. 

"If ye loike/' Quale continued, "oi'U take the 
lead from now on. Do you rest up a bit. Ye'll 
be fresher for it." 

No answer. 

Quale stood a moment longer, and then went 
back among the men. The tall, dry cane that 
had all night obstructed their progress, now 
served the worn out, heart-sick men for couches. 
They threw themselves down at Quale's invita- 
tion to rest a bit, and were soon fast asleep. 

But Dennison Craigie could not rest. He rose 
to his feet and started forward again, his mind 
numb, almost incapable of thought. On he went 
looking ever to right and left. 

With the daylight, hope and strength returned 
in feverish measure, still he made but little prog- 
ress. He pressed on, crying her name aloud in 
his heart, but no sound issued from his white 
lips. 

Again and again her joyous laugh rang in his 
ears. In fancy he saw her again in the hay mow. 
He saw her nestle where he had lain, and his 
heart beat again at the remembrance. Twas 
then he had fallen in love with her. He saw her 
again in the big stone house at Gowan, in her 
father's hall, bathing the frosted feet of the old 
weaver. He could hear the snow beating against 
the farmhouse windows. Ah, that night! He 
had been "a prisoner" ever since. He had loved 
her then, but now, now he was willing to die for 
her. 
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He looked down at the black mud on his long 
rubber boots and shivered when he thought of 
her lost in that horrible place in thin low shoes, 
spending the cold autumn night in abject misery 
of mind and body, subject to attack by mountain 
lynx, or roving bear. He prayed aloud as these 
thoughts gathered in his restless brain and pres- 
ently the expression of his face became trans- 
figured with hope. Soon, soon she would be 
found! He felt it! The day had dawned. Joy 
would come with the morning. 

When day dawned at the farmhouse, the 
neighbor women hurried to their homes. Mrs. 
Fairfield took no notice of their departure. 
Nothing mattered. All night she had kept un- 
ceasing vigil. Her eyes were burning and dry, 
the tears all spent. With a shawl about her head 
and shoulders she walked back and forth before 
the open door, where a warm fire burned in the 
kitchen stove. Christine would be so cold, so 
cold! 

"Not yet. Not found yet !'' 

The men still fired their guns — a shot, taken 
up by another and another and passed across 
the hills to the Port, where the operator waited. 

In the early dawn Fairfield came down from 
the ridge, where he had been stationed, and asked 
for breakfast. 

Mrs. Fair prepared it in tearless quiet. The 
calamity that had befallen her beautiful, talented 
Christine, had stricken her dumb. 

As the sun rose, Fairfield left the table and 
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lighted his pipe. Mrs. Fair stood despondently 
in the doorway gazing out upon the swamp. 

As Fair was going out he paused an instant 
and patted the troubled woman's shoulder 
gently. He meant to hearten, to cheer, to sym- 
pathize, but instead his wife broke down. Her 
unwonted calmness forsook her. With a heart- 
piercing cry she flung her apron over her head 
and fled 'into the little parlor, slammed the door 
and gave vent to unrestrained lamentations. 

A door upstairs opened and quick, light steps 
hurried down the hall. An anxious, startled face 
looked over the banister. 

The old man standing in the doorway, vexed at 
having, however unwittingly, raised such a tu- 
mult, felt, rather than saw, a girl coming with 
terrified swiftness, down the stairs. 

His pipe fell from his mouth. For an instant 
he stared like one who sees a ghost. Then stoop- 
ing he picked up the pieces of his broken pipe 
and ejaculated, 'Well! Fll he r 

A white hand seized him by the shoulder, 
while the other pointed to the parlor door, from 
whence issued the most violent mourning. 

"I'll — be — darnedr repeated the old man, not 
heeding the unspoken question, nor answering 
the terror in her eyes. 

"Speak!" she cried, between set teeth. "Speak, 
you old — buszardr 

Fairfield came to his senses. Throwing open 
the parlor door, he drawled, "Wife! Stop yer 
cryin'. Here she is. She's found herself!" 

With a cry, Mrs. Fairfield started to her feet 
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and rushed upon the girl standing in the door-' 
way, looking wonderingly from one to the other, 
and seizing her in an enveloping embrace almost 
smothered her with kisses and exclamations. 

"What is it all about ?" gasped Christine, strug- 
gling for breath and freedom. 

"About!" cried Mrs. Fairfield on the border- 
land of hysterics. "Why! We thought you lost! 
Where have you been?" 

"Lost!" echoed Christine in consternation. 

"Yes! You didn't come home from the 
swamp ?" 

"What made you think I didn't come home?" 
parried the girl, sitting limply down on the stairs, 
overwhelmed by their mistake, and the con- 
sciousness of their anxiety. "I turned old Doll 
into the pasture and hung the saddle and the 
blanket on the peg in the barn. I came into the 
house and called and called. I went out to the 
milking pen, but you were not there. Where 
were youf 

Mrs. Fairfield looked dumfounded at her hus- 
band, who stood leaning against the door post. 
"We were back in the slash milking. Two of the 
cows ran off on us." She turned on Christine 
again. "Why didn'^t you eat your supper?" 

"I wasn't a bit hungry. You had given us 
such a dinner, you know. I went upstairs to 
clean up. I — I had gotten my shoes all mud 
trying to get a bunch of gentians that were just 
out of my reach. I took off my shoes, fully ex- 
pecting to dress again, for I thought maybe — 
some one might happen in." A faint tinge of 
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color dyed her cheeks. "I was awfully tired and 
I thought I'd rest a bit, till you all turned up. 
The bed looked so inviting. I must have fallen 
sound asleep, for I never moved or heard a sound 
till you scared me out of my wits by shrieking 
so loud just now." 

"You mean to say — " began Mrs. Fair in 
deepest amazement, "you slept all night — with 
your clothes on — up there in your bed — while 

we — ^we !" Mrs. Fair began to cry and rock 

her body. "We thought you lost, and got the 
whole country — from the Port to Carnoustie — 
out looking for you!" 

Christine sprang to her feet. 

"Who's looking for me? Are they in the 
swamp?" She turned on old Fair and stamped 
her stocking covered foot. "Tell them I'm found! 
Go ! Quick ! Tell them I'm here !" 

"My God!" exclaimed the old man. "Them 
five shots ain't been fired yet!" 

He rushed from the house and began to shoot 

— ONE-TWO-THREE-FOUR-FIVE ! 

A moment they all stood listening, and then 
not far off in the vast wilderness, they heard a 
shot, followed by another— three-four-five ! 

They counted them again and again, faint, and 
ever fainter. Never was sound of gunshots so 
sweet ! Never was relief so great ! 

Over the hills to the Port went the glad tidmgs. 

The telegraph hummed and clicked, "She's 
found! She's found!" Carnoustie rejoiced. 

The joyful news reached the cabins and from 
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every direction filtered into the heart of the 
swamp. 

The men, resting on their temporary beds of 
dry cane, awoke and sprang to their feet with 
exclamations of joy and thanksgiving. 

The search was over. 
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CHAPTER XnL 

THE QUALITY OF OOT. 

Craigie, pushing on alone, heard the joyful 
news, faint, far off and indistinct. Was it true? 
He threw himself down and put his ear to the 
ground and listened intently. One-two-three- 
ifour-five! It was true. 

He rose to his feet and took off his hat. 
Audibly he thanked God in the words of the 
Psalmist: "I will extol thee, my God, O King; 
I will bless thy name for ever and ever." 

There and then his faith in the Fatherhood of 
God linked itself more closely to his belief in the 
brotherhood of man. 

Craigie turned toward the hills; neither weari- 
ness nor hunger occurred to him. The joy that 
possessed him excluded every other sensation. 

After getting well up out of the swamp and 
upon the sloping hillsides, he kept on southward 
at a reckless pace, in spite of the roughness of 
the way. He leaped across fallen logs and pushed 
through thickets of matted vines and under- 
brush. Briars reached up and scratched his 
hands or fastened to his jacket. Nothing mat- 
tered. Christine had been found. He was going 
to her. He knew that she had been found at the 
southern side and expected to meet her at Fair- 
field's. 

Dennison paused at last on the edge of a deep, 
wide gully between two hills. The distance from 
edge to edge was much too wide to jump and 
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to go around by the top of the hills, where the ra- 
vine began, would take precious time, besides, the 
trickling of a little spring at the bottom made 
Dennison suddenly conscious of consuming thirst. 
He resolved to swing himself down from the 
branches of an over-hanging basswood, get a drink, 
and climb up on the other side. 

So, after throwing his rifle across the chasm, 
he climbed the tree and crawled out to the end 
of an overhanging branch. It swayed lower and 
lower as he held to it with his hands. He let 
go and landed on his feet at the bottom. 

Stooping over the little crystal stream, where 
it trembled over some little round, moss green 
rocks, in its downward course, he assuaged his 
burning thirst. Water had not tasted so sweet 
or so refreshing to him since he had left the 
burning sands of the Southwest. 

After bathing his hands and face in the cool 
water, he rose hastily to his feet and stepped 
back to pick up his hat from the damp clay, 
where he had thrown it. Unfortunately the 
stones where he stood were wet and moss grown, 
his feet slipped forward. To regain his balance 
he caught at an overhanging vine, but it gave 
way in his grasp and he fell heavily sideways. 

A pain so sharp as to make him almost faint, 
shot upward from his ankle. He knew instantly 
what had happened to him. His left foot had 
slipped between two deeply imbedded rocks and 
broken at the ankle when he fell. 

The first shock over, he managed to extricate 
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it from the tight place in which it had lodged. 
Taking out his knife he cut off his boot some dis- 
tance above the ankle and removed his sock. 

Craigie examined it carefully. Both bones 
were broken! 

Grim grew his white face, and squarer.yet he 
set his jaw. A fighting light darkened his eyes. 
It was a hard blow, but not a sound issued just 
then from his lips. Dennison Craigie was made 
of sterner stuff than most. Scotch-Irish ances- 
tors bequeath stout hearts as well as clear heads 
and sturdy frames. 

Rapidly his mind saw the forlorn, desperate 
condition he was in. A cripple at the bottom of 
a deep gully; his rifle but of reach, high up on 
the bank above him, where he had thrown it 
before swinging himself down into the narrow 
chasm. Many, many miles separated him from 
the men of his party. They had lain down to 
sleep while he had continued the search. 

The men, he knew, had hurried back to the 
shanties for breakfast and rest, at the first signal 
that their quest was ended. Not one of them 
would miss him. After breakfast every man 
would climb into his bunk and sleep soundly 
until night. All hands would be called to supper, 
then back to their beds they would go again, 
nor wake until Sunday morning. Sunday they 
would spend as usual, lounging, reading and 
smoking. In the afternoon they would come to 
the cabins for their Sunday concert. J. B. had 
sent out a big talking machine, that had proved 
a wonderful attraction in their narrow lives. 
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Quale would play their favorite pieces. They 
would not even ask for the boss. Quale, him- 
self would not wonder at his absence. He would 
think him with Christine. 

Dennison groaned and bowed his face in his 
-lands. 

Monday morning work would begin again as 
usual. The overseers knew their business. 
Quale would begin to wonder, but he might 
wpnder for days and yet never dream of search- 
ing for him, never suspicion the truth. 

Christine! Ah! Christine would wonder why 
he did not come. Wonder why he did not make 
haste to tell her how glad he was that she had 
been found. He knew that she would wonder 
and grow cold and contemptuous when he came 
not. But when she knew what had befallen him 
— ah, then she would remember it no more 
against him! Her dear eyes would fill with 
tears and her proud heart with pity! 

Dennison's shoulders heaved, his fingers clasped 
his throbbing head. It was madness to think of the 
woman he loved. To think of her unmanned him. 

Some hunter from Gillies Port might pass that 
way? The hope died speedily. The men of 
Gillies Port had joined in the search of the past 
night, it was not likely they would do anything 
but rest. 

Slowly he convinced himself that no one was 
likely to pass that way. 

Faint, hungry and tired he crawled to the 
side of the g^lch where the clay seemed drier 
and sat down in despair. 
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He would have to save himself. 

After smoking a good cigar, he recovered hia 
nerve and hope rose again in his breast, as the 
faintness left him. 

Slowly he began to make preparations to set 
his own ankle, that had already begun to swell. 

His handkerchiefs, he had two, and his outer 
shirt he tore into strips for bandages. With his 
knife he cut some small dry roots on the ground 
into lengths, and whittled them flat. The sole 
of his rubber boot, stout and stiff, made two ex- 
cellent braces, one for each side. 

Sitting on the ground he drew up the injurea 
ankle tenderly across his other knee and began 
his painful and laborious task. 

With white, drawn face and clenched teeth, ' 
he set the broken bones. Great drops of sweat 
rose on his brow and dampened his heavy hair. 
Holding the strips of his rubber sole tightly 
with his left hand, he began to bind them on with 
the linen bandages he had prepared, adding a 
flattened stick now and then for extra strength 
and support. 

The sun had marked the noon hour when he 
first began. When he finished it had long since 
ceased to shine into the deep prison, where he 
lay. At last the bungling job was finished and 
yet in spite of its uncouth appearance, the in- 
jured member felt easy, firm and secure. 

With a sigh of relief he stretched himself in 
the hollowed side of the cliflF and lay down to 
sleep. 

It was morning when he awoke. He could 
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see the sunlight shining on the tree tops above 
the ravine. Hnuger, that even the smoke of a 
good cigar, his last, only partially allayed, 
gnawed at his vitals. But his long sleep had 
rested him and given him fresh courage. 

To climb out of his prison and get his rifle, that 
was his first and hardest task. With the rifle 
he might hope to shoot something for food, or 
signal for assistance, as they had agreed before 
starting on the squirrel hunt. He had very little 
hope, however, of assistance from any one. 

After taking a deep draught of the clear spring 
water, he set out up the gully on his hands and 
knees, glad that he could crawl without much 
discomfort, the heavy rubber leggings protecting 
his knees in no small measure. 

It was hard to go so far away from his gun, 
but there was no help for it. To climb the ravine 
where the accident occurred was impossible, not 
a root nor a branch offered its friendly assistance. 

Laboriously he crawled up and up, watching, 
looking for some break in the South side, some 
roots and bushes by which he might pull him- 
self up. Finally he came to a place where an 
old pine had fallen across the chasm, and in its 
fall had borne some young trees down beneath 
it. One of these, only partially uprooted, still 
lived and offered its branches to his eager grasp. 
He drew himself up among the branches with 
strength born of his desperate need, and then 
with infinite care for his injured ankle, got 
astride its slender trunk. After resting a few 
moments, he began a careful crawl up its sloping 
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length, its branches and those of the dead pine 
contesting every inch of the way. Exhausted 
but happy, he reached the top. At once he 
started back down the hillside for his rifle. It 
was slow going in and out among the under- 
brush, and before many yards had been traversed 
he resolved to make a pair of crutches. 

Picking out a couple of stout limbs, that he 
thought would bear his weight, on a fallen tree 
that lay across his path, he set to work to hew 
them off with his knife. The limbs he selected 
had forked ends. Craigie believed these could be 
made tolerably comfortable with padding for his 
armpits. The job was slow and tedious, but the 
knife was sharp and the man's will hard as iron. 
With the stump of his last cigar between his 
teeth to stay his hunger in some slight measure, 
he cut and hacked and hewed in feverish haste. 

After cutting deep gashes in the limbs at the 
required length, he broke them off by main 
strength. He had just finished trimming 
the jags off of one of them when a rabbit hopped 
from beneath the big tree trunk against which 
he leaned. Quick as lightning the crutch he was 
finishing descended on its head, and the rabbit lay 
where it fell, a victim to its own inquisitiveness. 

Dennison laughed aloud. The days of miracles 
he thought were not yet over. Crawling about 
he collected enough dry sticks and bits of bark 
to make a capital fire ; fortunately he had plenty of 
matches. 

Whfle his fire was kindling he skinned the rab- 
bit and prepared it for cooking. 
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Soon he had the extreme pleasure of smelling" 
it toasting above the coals. Then as it roasted, 
he brought both crutches to a high state of per- 
fection, that is to say, for the time expended on 
them. 

Every now and then he was careful to turn his 
precious dinner; indeed, he could scarcely keep 
his eyes off of it. 

He tried the crutches and a few turns about 
the fire convinced him, although he had a pair of 
crutches capable of carrying him, the crotch of 
the limb would soon become intolerable. Hi& 
armpits would soon be galled. 

After some thought he cut a wide strip from 
the top of each of his rubber leggings ; these he 
used to form a "suspension" firom prong to 
prong. Strips cut from the front of his stout 
hunting jacket served to tie the ends of each 
piece of rubber, securely to each prong. He tried 
them again. Ah! They were something like 
crutches now. 

So engrossed was he with them that twice he 
had to rescue his precious dinner from the coals, 
but a little ashes don't matter to a hungry man. 

That dinner! Dennison never forgot it. It 
tasted so good! His spirits rose. Fate had not 
dealt so hardly with him, after all. He had had 
a dinner fit for a king, providentially provided for 
him in the wilderness, just when he needed it 
most! There lay his hand-made crutches, crude, 
but not uncomfortable with their rubber 
cushions, re-enforced with rabbit skin! A couple 
of rods down the bank lay his rifle ! 
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Dennison laughed again as he closed his knife. 

Prudently he put the remains of his feast, a 
couple of bones still unpicked, in his jacket 
pocket and smothered up the fire with the utmost 
care. Me knew his uncle had a fear of forest 
fires, in fact had posted signs in all that part 
of the country offering a reward of five hundred 
dollars for the arrest and conviction of an> 
guilty party. 

Getting his crutches under his arms, Craigie 
headed down the hillside, keeping as near the 
edge of the ravine as possible, until he came to 
the little glade where he had thrown his g^n. 
It was with unfeigned thankfulness that he saw 
it again. The rifle meant so much to him, with 
it he could provide food for his long journey, 
rabbits are not killed with crutches every day. 
He had very little hope of any search being made 
for him ; his crutches and his rifle must bring him 
out of his unfortunate condition. 

How to carry his gun puzzled him not a little, 
now that he had regained it. 

After some deliberation he cut some strips 
from the back of his jacket and slung it across 
his back. 

Thus accoutred he unhesitatingly started for- 
ward over the rough slopes, his stout heart and 
nidomitable will making light of the difficulties 
of his tortuous way. As nearly as he could cal- 
culate from memory, the deep ravine into which 
he had gone so boldly was about fifteen miles 
from the **base" line that crossed the ridge from 
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Gillies Port and marked the southern boundary 
of the great swamp. 

Fifteen miles on crutches ! — and such crutches ! 
Across the untamed roughness of a virgin forest 
and badly broken, rain-washed hillsides. 

Canadian woods in early October, have a glory 
all their own. Even to Dennison Craigie, plod- 
ding along, the pleasure of the wild wood was ir- 
resistible, tired and handicapped though he was. 

The sun shone brilliantly into every open 
glade and glorified the tree tops. Dennison 
thought he had never breathed air so clear, so 
invigorating, or seen the patches of sky so blue. 
At every puff of wind the variegated leaves fell 
on every side and carpeted the ground with their 
resplendent, frost-perfected colors. 

The glory of the autumn woods took on deeper 
tints to Dennison Craigie's fancy as he slowly 
covered the ground that lay between him and the 
boundary. The hope of seeing Christine at the 
base line farm stimulated his unconquerable 
spirit and inspired such roseate dreams as to 
blot out his present hardships and the intermin- 
able length of the journey still ahead of him. 

Over and over again he pictured his arrival. 
He glanced down at his sorry figure. She would 
see him come in at the gate and think him a 
broken down beggar, a hobo, "with hobo malaria, 
— a distinct disinclination to work." But when she 
recognized him! Ah, then she would be kind 
because of his sorry plight, — ^help him into the 
house and wash the sweat and grime from his 
hands and face — he had seen her wash the old 
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weaver's frosted feet. He would lie on a couch 
and rest, and rest, and rest. Christine would sit 
beside him — maybe if he pretended to be very 
ill, she would brush back his heavy hair with her 
cool, slim fingers. The very thought was in- 
toxicating. She would send Fairfield off to GiK 
lies Port for a doctor and Mrs. Fairfield would 
get him one of her famous dinners, such as she 
had given the checker players. Christine would 
carry it to him and scold him when he ate too 
fast. Maybe she would not trust him with the 
tray, and undertake to dole it out to him, morsel 
by morsel. Ah! What a sweet dream it was. 
Would that that dinner might last forever if 
Christine was its charming ministrant! 

The doctor would come and say that he had 
not set the bones straight, and set it over again. 
It would hurt, but the pitying light in Christine's 
eyes would deepen into love^ and the pain would 
be remembered no more. The doctor would 
order perfect rest — and Christine. The sweet- 
ness of the dream almost made him delirious as 
it recurred again and again. 

Now and then he would drop upon a log to 
rest and nurse his injured ankle, with his gun in 
readiness across his knees. 

When three red squirrels dangled from his 
cartridge belt and supper was assured, he greed- 
ily picked the bones he had stowed away in his 
pocket, the remains of the rabbit that had been 
so providentially provided. 

There had been no lack of water, indeed, the 
sloping sides of the ridge were honeycombed 
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with springs, whose waters fed the ponds and 
marshes in the swamp below. 

When at last it began to grow so dark that he 
was in danger of being thrown, he sought a safe 
camping place for the night, a little grape vine 
grove shaped like a little tent. 

After collecting a goodly supply of dry wood 
he lighted a fire and prepared his squirrels for 
supper, for which he could scarcely wait. 

Supper tasted so good! Tasted even better 
than his dinner. Dennison's appetite was more 
than equal to the three squirrels, but prudently 
he put up a few choice pieces for his breakfast. 

He was so tired when at last he lay down to 
sleep on a bed of leaves that he could not sleep. 
Every bone in his body seemed to have its "own 
particular ache. His armpits were galled almost 
beyond endurance by the crutches, although he 
had rubbed them tenderly again and again with 
some of the fat of his squirrels. 

At last the warmth of .the fire lulled him to 
sleep, and he did not awake until the sun was 
high next morning. 

After finishing the squirrels he hurried on, 
vexed with himself for having lost so many hours 
of daylight. 

He calculated that the day before he had made 
at least five miles. He started Monday morning, 
determined to make a better record. The squir- 
rel skins had been pressed into service and helped 
materially to soften the hard sides of the prongs 
of his crutches and keep them from chafing his 
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tender skin. Experience had taught Craigie that 
like everything else, there is a knack in using 
crutches. So from the start he made much better 
headway and with less exertion. Not long after 
he set out he started a covey of partridges, but, 
much to his chargin, only brought down one. 
At noon he stopped to cook it, but it served only 
to whet his appetite. All afternoon he made a 
bungle of every shot he tried. Letting go his 
crutch and pulling his gun around to position 
took so long, that when he did fire the quarry 
had escaped, or his aim was unsteady and he 
missed. Feverish and disgusted, he changed his 
course and made for the top of the ridge. Up 
there he knew beech trees were plentiful and he 
hoped to find the squirrels busy getting their 
winter's store. 

It was late afternoon when he gained the crest. 
To his delight he found it had been underbrushed 
and that cattle had ranged there all summer, so 
much as to make beaten paths. Dennison knew 
that his further progress would be comparatively 
easy. Finding a clump of beech trees surround- 
ing an open glade, he sat down and braced his 
tired back against a fallen tree. He felt very 
feverish and worn out. His erstwhile dreams 
had vanished and his intrepid spirit began to 
sink before this unexpected contingency — starva- 
tion. Bitterly he reproached himself for not 
having waited for a shot earlier in the afternoon, 
before fever and hunger had weakened him. His 
hands shook. He began to fear that if a shot 
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did present itself he might miss again as he had 
done before. 

He soon found out. 

A squirrel scampered along the ground and 
mounted a beech tree not ten yards in front ot 
him. Bang! 

The failure was almost more than he could 
bear. 

His muscles twitched and a nervous perspira- 
tion bathed his body. 

The squirrel chattered to him, screened by the 
leafy branches and dropped the shell of the nut 
it had opened. 

An idea occurred to Dennison. 

Beech nuts were good to eat! He crawled 
about under. the tree nearest to him gathering 
handfuls of the tiny nuts. Tiny they are, but 
delicious, as squirrels and youngsters know. 

It was a tedious business but he kept at it 
diligently until he had collected about half a 
hat full, enough to stave off the pangs of hunger 
for a time. 

Returning to the fallen tree, where he had 
left his rifle, he climed slowly across it and 
settled himself and his crippled ankle on the 
other side, his rifle in readiness on its trunk. 
Taking out his knife he shelled and ate the nuts 
he had gathered, but ever keeping a sharp look- 
out for his supper. 

"Wee-ee ! Wee-ee ! Wee-ee-ee ! 

A chorus of shrill squeals broke suddenly on 
his ear. Dennison seized his rifle and waited 
with his finger on the trigger. 
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Shriller, louder, the cries redoubled. 

"Wee-ee! Wee-ee! Wee-ee!" 

Weird, unearthly, but somehow — familiar. 

As they, the squealers, approached, Dennison 
could hear the dead leaves hustled and scattered 
by the rush of many feet. 

Suddenly into the open glade broke, on the 
run, a big family of wood-fed pigs, followed by 
the old sow, squealing too in hungry, sleepy sym- 
pathy. 

Under the beech-nut trees they halted to lick 
up just a little more supper before being hurried 
off to bed. 
Bang! 

The old sow snorted and wheeled about fero- 
ciously, every bristle an angry challenge. 

All the youngsters snorted and wheeled about 
— all but one — ^bristling like porcupines with 
nameless terror. 

The smoke rose lazily from Craigie's rifle. 
The mother pig snorted again. It was a snort 
of warning; she saw the smoke and knew it a 
thing to run from, not to fight, to run from and 
run hard — the whole bunch — all but one — ^turned 
and fled. 

Dennison's spirits rose. Here was supper and 
breakfast, and beyond the clearing! 

As swiftly as his injured limb would permit 
he reached the spot where the fat, little shoat had 
fallen, and drew out his knife. 

Afterwards, casting about on his crutches for 
a suitable place to build his camp fire, what was 
his astonishment and delight on going further 
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across the ridge, to see the open country, the 
dark, restless blue waters of the lake, and a few 
miles to the south, nestling among the rounded, 
over-lapping hills the little village of Gillies Port. 

With a light heart he set about building his 
fire. Civilization lay within his sight. Again 
and again he looked to make sure that the village 
was really there. 

The night fell as the little pig roasted over the 
glowing coals and he tended it with ever in- 
creasing solicitude. 

Roast pork in the wilderness! He smiled at 
the absurdity of his late fears. Starve? It did 
not look like it. 

He calculated that he could swing across to 
the base line in no time. His dreams returned 
with redoubled force — he was deliriously happy. 

The lights of Gillies Point twinkled jn the 
valley and cheered him while he waited for his 
beech-nut roast. 

At last it was really done, cooked through and 
through. The hide peeled off in great shape 
and Craigie dined in state, but with his cus- 
tomary restraint. 

The repast finished and the little porker staked 
high up out of possible harm from marauding 
visitors, Craigie, after replenishing the fire, to 
drive off the chilly breezes of the night, lay down 
to sleep the sleep of utter exhaustion. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE RESCUE. 

Monday evening Quale sat upon the steps of 
the cabins, with his elbows on his knees and his 
head down. Every few minutes he scratched his 
red hair, and then resettled his worn felt hat 
firmly on his bullet-like head. 

Butternut Bill, the head teamster, sat on a 
bench near by. 

"Disappeared !" Quale muttered finally to him- 
self. "Gone to parts unknown!" 

He stood up, and descending the steps walked 
up and down the lawn, anxiety, trouble and un- 
certainty written large in his good-natured face. 

"Three days an' no wan has seen hair ner 
hide av him. 'Tis most amazing!" He stopped in 
front of the bench where the teamster sat, and 
continued: "Three tilligrams from the Hon. J. 
E. at Ottawa, each wan marked 'important,' not 
yet delivered ! Mark that Butternut. To say noth- 
ing av a strange actressy looking woman regis- 
tered there in Carnoustie, anxiously inquiring fer 
'one Dennison Craigie !' " Quale snorted with dis- 
gust. "Ain't oi been inquirin' fer one Dennison 
Craigie some myself?" Butternut nodded. 

"He's not been seen at Carnoustie," Quale con- 
tinued, "ner yet at Gillies Port, ner at Craigie 
Mills. Yestiddy oi started fer old Fairfield's 
place beyant the swamp when oi heard that Miss 
Gowan wuz there, an' didn't oi mate the ould 
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fellow driving Miss Gowan back to Carnoustie. 
We hadn't no more'n passed the time av day, 
when she leans out av the rig an' says: 

" *Be-the-way, Mister Quale, please thank Mr. 
Craigie for me for his kindness in sending out 
the men the other night when I — was — supposed 
to be lost/ " 

" *Why didn't ye tell him yerself ?' oi says. An' 
then Butternut, what d'ye think? She blushed a 
rosy rid, an' then wint pale agin, an' says she 
as haughtily as you please: *I have not seen 
Mr. Craigie,' sez she, 'since the morning of the 
squirrel hunt.' " Butternut spat with understand- 
ing and nodded. 

Quale glowered through the gloom at the 
teamster's stolid face. 

Butternut, feeling that something was ex- 
pected of him, spat again. He was just as puzzled 
as Quale, but did not presume to have any ideas 
of his own on the subject. 

Quale resumed his troubled walk, talking as 
he went. "So far as oi kin find out he's not been 
seen by livin' man since we parted in the swamp. 
He's aither in there yit, gone daft over the loss 
of his swateheart, or left the country — on account 
of some other woman." 

Big Bill rose to his feet and took off his hat. 

"Now," says Quale, approaching the awakened 
teamster and punching him tentatively in the 
ribs. "He's not likely to be lost in the swamp fer 
he knows it like his a-b-c's. An' he's not likely 
to have missed hearing the signals that his girl 
was found, same as the rest of us. Therefore," 
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the emphasis increased, "there is but wan ray- 
sonable conclusion — ^he's left fer parts unknown! 
Now what fer?" Quale waited a moment. Bill 
shook his head. "Can't you, Bill, out of yer 
supreme stupidity evolve any rayson?" 

Bill put on his hat, and transferred his wad to 
the other cheek. 

"Think!" Why do min usually disappear?" 
continued Quale pc4cing the big hulk of the tim- 
berman again. 

"Murder ! Ar-rson ! R-roberry !" he rolled the r's 
richly. "He ain't none o' that kind, is he? an- 
swer me that?" 

Bill lifted his hat to scratch his head, and then 
answered slowly : "No, the chief ain't that kind." 

"Thin fer what did he run away?" cried Quale, 
trying to pursue his own theory through the 
slower brain of the lumberman. 

"Could a woman frum South Dakota be at 
the bottom of the trouble?" 

Butternut Bill was so struck with the boldness 
of the supposition as to stop chewing. 

"Ah-ha!" cried Quale, pressing upon him, 
"now you're beginning to smell a rat !" He thrust 
out his chin aggressively. "A strange woman, 
wid a haylow av straw-colored hair, comes to 
Carnoustie Saturday night by steamer from 
South Dakota. She registers at the Alexandra. 
What's her name? Mrs, Mary A. Croigie! Ah-ha! 
That gets you! She makes diligent inquiries fer 
Mr. Dennison Craigie, formerly of the U. S. Gov- 
ernment Corps of Surveyors of the Belle 
Fourche region. The very day she arrives 
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Craigie disappears. Is it out of rayson to connect 
the two incidents? Answer me that!" Butternut 
spat fiercely upon the ground. He loved the chief. 
"Women do play the devil with a man !'* he said 

with emphasis. 

Quale took a few more turns up and down. 
"Oi see ye sense the situation at last. Bring 
around the buckboard, Bill, we'll go down to 
Carnoustie, and send a tilliegram to quiet the 
Hon. J. B. fer a day or two, and thin we'll go 
round to the Alexandra and call on the straw- 
berry blonde." He turned away muttering, "a 
woman with a past she is, an' that a hard wan. A 
queer sort fer a man like Dennison to take a 
fancy to — but Lord! Wan niver knows! We'll 
just have to do our best." 

Butternut had not gone many steps towards 
the stables before Quale halted him. 

"How much money cud ye let me have Bill? 
We might buy her off." 
"All I got." 

"An' that is?" questioned Quale eagerly. 
"Two hundred an' fifty." 

"An' oi got an even foive hundred, all hunkey- 
dorie!" said Quale, with evident satisfaction. 
"Seven hundred an' fifty's not to be had ivery 
day, but oi doubt the strawberry blonde, has a 
higher price." 

"Will she take it, do you think," asked Big 
Bill, coming closer. 

"If she's wan kind of a woman she will, if 
she's the other kind she won't," answered Quale 
sententiously. 
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It was midnight when Quale and the teamster 
drove slowly back up the mountain, their money 
still in their pockets. 

Quale had ridden home in absolute silence. He 
was very much disappointed, and disheartened. 
The woman had positively refused to talk to 
Craigie's right hand man. If Mr. Craigie was 
not at home she would wait until he came. She 
had plenty of time. Her business concerned no 
one but Mr. Craigie. 

No wonder Quale felt discouraged, and disin- 
clined to talk. 

When they reached the top of the hill they 
were surprised to see a farm wagon drawn up 
before the front steps, one man on the seat and 
another on the porch plainly visible in the star- 
light. 

"Hello!" called Quale, leaping down from the 
buckboard with alacrity. Here, he felt sure, was 
news of Dennison at last. He approached the 
midnight visitors hurriedly. "Well?" 

"We haf gott caught vun oflF dem fire-bugs 
already," said the man on the seat in broken 
English. "We haf brought heem to Mr. Craigie, 
yes." His voice was cheerful in the extreme. "De 
• revard iss fife hundred dollars !" "Umph !" grunted 
Quale crestfallen, and disgusted. 'Where did you 
get him?" he asked briefly, stepping up on the 
hub and peering into the bed of the wagon. He 
could see the quiet form of a man among the 
straw. 

"Is he sleeping? He's mighty quiet!" 

"Oh, he sleeps, yes," said the farmer with sat- 
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isfaction in his voice. "J^^l^^/' he nodded to his 
son on the steps, "he haf to quiet heem mit vun 
good vun on hes head ! He vas vun more deffil in 
de woods, yes! He haf gif us no more troubles. 
We saw de fire on de hill above us at Gillies 
Port. We saw de pig he haf killed already. He 
is von tramp beggar." 

"Killed a pig, had he?" said Quale, wondering 
what on earth to do with the man,. now they had 
him. "Why didn't you have him locked up in the 
jail at Gillies Port. We don't want him !" 

"We haf a liking to speak mit de boss," said the 
farmer. "Vere iss he?" 

"God only knows!" said Quale under his 
breath, dropping to the ground. 

"The boss is not at home, but drive around 
to the back and bring the fellow into the kitchen. 
Well take a look at him." The farmer hesitated. 
"Oi'll see that ye get yer ray ward! Bring him 
around," said Quale shortly. 

Quale lighted a couple of lamps in the kitchen 
and waited impatiently for the advent of his 
visitors. 

"He von't wake!" called the old German from 
the wagon. 'Shust lend von hand, und help us 
get heem out vonce!" 

"How did you get him in?" asked Quale cross- 
ly, "if the two of you can't get him out?" 

"Dere vass six of us back in dem voods. He 
haf a broken ankle, yes." 

The old farmer backed the wagon closer to 
the steps, and Butternut Bill coming up just 
then, the four of them succeeded in carrying the 
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tramp into the kitchen, where they laid him on 
a bunk. 

"Good God!" 

Quale dropped on his knees beside the wretched 
prisoner, tears starting in his eyes, his red face 
working. "The chief!" whispered Butternut, re- 
coiling. 

Dennison Craigie lay as one dead where they 
had placed him. 

Quale put his hand to his heart. Tears of joy 
coursed down his rough cheeks when he found 
he still lived, still breathed. 

Blood covered the prisoner's face, and matted 
his thick black hair, and from a wound back of 
his ear blood still oozed. His coat smeared too, 
and cut into ribbons, still clung to his shoulders. 
His big, strong, capable hands looked limp and 
lifeless. One ankle, bound in crude bandages and 
cruder splints, told its pitiful story to Quale's 
overcharged heart, causing him to shake as Avith 
an ague. 

In a few moments he mastered himself and 
his twitching muscles. His teeth clicked to- 
gether as he rose to his feet. He felt like leaping 
on the blundering Germans and killing them 
with his hands, but for Dennison's sake restrained 
his mad impulse. 

"Butternut," he said, hoarsely, pulling the 
teamster back from the bunk, where he stood 
gazing at the prostrate chief with hanging jaw, 
and staring eyes. "Hitch up Don to the buck- 
board. Go as easy as yer hurry will let you down 
the hill, and then like the very devil to Camou- 
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stie. Bring Dr. Bell with you and a nurse, and 
tell a couple more to follow. Whin yer out there 
at the yard, wake up the cook and send him in, 
we'll nade hot water, and plenty of it!" 

"You fellows," he continued, turning on the 
bewildered farmers, "had better run along home 
while you kenl When he," Quale nodded toward 
the unconscious boss, "gets well, ye'U get yer 
rayward, niver fear. If he doesn't, ye'U git it any- 
way T 

The men backed out of the spacious cabin, 
casting apprehensive glances at their victim, 
dumbfounded to understand that the tramp they 
had captured after so severe a fight was none 
other than Craigie himself. 

Dr. Bell came at last, after what seemed an 
eternity to Quale; with him he brought a trained 
nurse, just then fortunately making a visit to 
home folk in Carnoustie. Dr. Bell, the nurse and 

Quale made the patient clean and comfortable. 
Presently two other doctors, McLaren and Cam- 
eron, drove up. A short consultation followed their 
examination of the wounded man, and then Quale 
was sent in hot haste to Carnoustie with the fol- 
lowing telegram: 

Carnoustie, 2 A. M. 

Dr. W. E. Eakin, 
Toronto. 
Hon. J. B. Craigie's nephew badly hurt. A case 
for trepanning. Take a special. Bring a nurse. 
^ DR. BELL. 
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It was eight o'clock the next morning when the 
great surgeon arrived, and was ushered into the 
South Cabin, where everything had been pre- 
pared for his coming. 

Christine Gowan drove up alone a few minutes 
afterwards. Quale met her as she hurried up the 
steps. In as few words as possible he told her 
how the accident had happened and took her 
back into the kitchen to show the crutches and 
the jacket, mute witnesses of the indomitable 
will of the man. 

With a half-articulate cry Christine sank down 
before the bunk and seizing the jacket in her 
arms pressed it to her bosom and bowed her 
head to hide the tears that flooded her cheeks. 

Quale bolted for the door, his shoulders heav- 
ing, and sat down upon the porch steps, where 
Christine presently came to him and touched 
him on the shoulder. 

"Will they be long?" she asked quietly. 

"Dr. Bell said about two hours at most." 

Christine turned away and began to walk the 
porch. jThey did not speak again, their hearts 
were too full. When, at last, the great doctor 
came out upon the porch, Christine approached 
him, hungry for some hopeful words, trying to 
read his countenance. 

The great surgeon took no notice of her, but 
continued talking to Dr. Bell, who had fol- 
lowed him out, in low, steady tones. At last he 
turned and met her eyes that asked the ques- 
tion her lips could not. Quickly he took off 
his hat, and took her hand in his. "He is doing 
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first rate, Mrs. Craigie," he said with hearty re- 
assurance. **The operation was perfectly suc- 
cessful. Very satisfactory. He is sleeping now^ 
like a little child. At the same time," he con- 
tmued, turning abruptly to Dr. Bell, "you must 
guard against — " Christine waited to hear no 
more. With a little cry of infinite relief she sped 
down the porch to the side steps where Quale, 
in a miserable heap, was holding his head in hib 
hands. 

She bent over him and shook him by the 
shoulders. "Quale! Quale! The operation was a 
success! He will live!" 

The man stood up unsteadily, and moistened 
his dry lips. Slowly the good news reached his 
brain, and a light broke over his face. He 
heaved a great sigh of relief, and said: "Thin it 
won't be necessary to kill them German beasts !" 
Below them around the corner Dr. Bell was put- 
ting the^great doctor's precious satchel in the 
back of the buggy. 

Don pranced and arched his glossy neck, look- 
ing back impatiently at Big Bill who held the 
lines. 

"Remember," they heard the specialist say to 
Dr. Bell as he drove off, "keep him quiet. Don't 
cioss him in anything. He must not get depressed 
or excited." 

Dr. Bell went back to his patient, and present- 
ly the other doctors, McLaren and Cameron 
drove off. 

"I wish I could stay!" said Christine, her 
eyes shining. "I wish I was a nurse! I wish I 
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had — the right." She stammered looking out 
across the lake, from her seat on the steps. 

"Oi give ye the right," said Quale, impulsively. 

Christine smiled up at him, and tears came to 
her eyes. Then she laughed hysterically. "Dr. 
Eakin called — me — Mrs. Craigie! Before wit- 
nesses too, and — I did not deny it. If this were 
only Scotland!" 

"Ye just can't go," said Quale finally "there's 
them two nurses — they nade a chaperon." Chris- 
tine smiled and shook her head. "Besoides, ye 
heard what the spicialist said: 'Don't cross him 
in the laste.' If he asks fer ye, an' most like he 
will, ye'd bether be here on the spot. 'Twould 
be bad for him to wait." 

The color came and went in Christine's face 
as she debated the question. At last she stood 
up and said: "Send Joe down town to Dr. Bell's 
for my satchel. I'll write a note to Fanny. Quale 
touched his hat and hurried off to find Joe. 

The days slipped by and Dennison Crai^e 
crept slowly back to life — to life without in- 
terest, a colorless existence. 

He had not asked for Christine, not once. Day 
after day she lingered at the cabins waiting, al- 
ways waiting. While he slept, and the nurse 
rested, Christine would slip into the darkened 
chamber, and hover over him, scarcely daring 
to breathe lest it might disturb him. Hours she 
spent at his bedside with her warm cheek pressed 
softly against his quiet fingers. 

She loved him. She did not care who knew it. 

At the end of a week the Carnoustie nurse left, 
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and Quale took her place, sitting up at nights. 
There was very little medicine to be given, very- 
little to be done for him. Time was the best 
healer. He slept almost continuously. But when 
the week had passed Dr. Bell and Dr. McLaren 
began to shake their heads. They were far from 
satisfied. The patient was too quiet, too lifeless, 
though perfectly conscious. His broken ankle 
that had been straightened and re-bandaged, was 
doing well. The wound on his head was healing 
nicely, but the doctors shook their heads. He 
suffered no pain, said he did not at any rate, and 
the Toronto nurse said he never complained, 
never murmured. A lethargy enveloped him — 
strange and inexplicable. One evening, Dr. Bell 
came out after paying his second daily call and 
took a seat on the porch near Christine. Quale 
was down below on the gravel walk near the 
doctor's horse. 

"He seems utterly lifeless," said Dr. Bell gar- 
rulously. "Why don't you see what you could 
do," the doctor's voice was deep and rumbling. 
"The nurse says you never stay in when he is 
awake. Why not?" "He — hasn't — asked for me," 
stammered Christine flushing, "and — I am afraid 
of exciting him." 

"Afraid of exciting him!" growled Dr. Bell, 
"why, woman, excitement is what he needs! 
Hasn't asked for you, indeed! He probably has 
an idea that you are at Craigie Mills, or off again 
to New York or Europe." 

Dr. Bell stood up and drew on his gloves. 
"Afraid of exciting him," he repeated with a twist 
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of his head, going down the steps and climbing 

into his buggy heavily. "He must be roused," he 

said to Quale, "see what you can do." Dr. Bell 
picked up the reins. "Practically, he is out of 
danger, but his spirits are too low, abnormally 
low !" 

Christine sat down weakly upon the steps. 
The strain of the week just passed had been 
tremendous, and she felt that one word more 
from the gruff old doctor, and she would break 
down completely. 

Quale took off his hat and approached her. 

"If ye plaze. Miss Gowan, the chief do be 
awake more and more in the airly part of the 
night, and last avenin' he asked fer his crutches. 
Oi told him they were safe in the kitchen, and 
asked him what he wanted wid 'em. *Oh, noth- 
ing,' he says at last, 'oi had only five miles further 
to go,' he says, an' says no more." 

"What did he mean?" cried Christine, leaning 
forward anxiously. 

Quale dug up the gravel with the toe of his 
boot. 

"Oi didn't know what on airth he meant then, 
but now since oi've figgered it out, oi belave 
'five miles further to go,' meant to the clearing 
at the base line. From his last camp to old Fair- 
field's would be about foive miles." 

Christine stood up and looked at Quale with 
bright eyes. "Will you — " she began, and paused. 

"Oi'll investigate this avenin'," he said, "here- 
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tofore oi hev been afraid to shmile, let alone 
tiyin' to interest him — " 

"Oh, be careful, Quale," she cautioned the 
chiefs lieutenant, but with hope growing in her 
heart that the clever Irishman would succeed. 

"Oi'll be careful," nodded Quale. "Whin oi first 
wint in oi felt loike a corporal on sintry duty 
fer the first time, but now oi kin stip around wid 
the air of a veteran. Oi'll rouse him, niver you 
fear !" 

Quale moved oflF to get ready for his nightly 
watch, and Christine sat with her back braced 
against the porch and her eyes looking dreamily 
at the tops of the pines. 

About nine o'clock Dennison awoke, and Quale, 
mindful of Dr. Bell's admonition, talked cheer- 
fully as he gave him chicken broth and barley 
water by the spoonful. The patient swallowed 
the soup greedily enough and seemed to Quale 
to be listening to his blather. 

"That'll be enough now, my boy," he said, set- 
ting the bowl aside. "What? More?" 

A smile hovered on the sick man's lips. 

"It's not so very fine that you need begrudge 
it !" said Dennison, using a favorite expression of 
Quale's. The low, softly-spoken words pleased 
Quale so much that he nearly spilled the soup. 

"H'm ! You'll be ready for another whole hog 
in a day or two," ventured Quale, a delighted 
grin on his red face. 

A glimmer of a smile shone for an instant in 
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the sick man's eyes, and then a cloud settled on 
his face, his brows drew together. 

Quale grew desperate. 

After a pause he threw out a feeler. 

"The ladies are around thick as flies inquiring 
fer ye." 

No response. 

"Mrs. Bell and Miss Fanny and the little black 
eyed wan do be up the hill most ivery day to in- 
quire," Quale continued carelessly as he straight- 
ened out the comforts with dextrous touch. 

"Then there's wan comes ivery day, and brings 
ye flowers from the swamp." Quale nodded to- 
ward the vases, "but thin ye knew that. The 
nurse would be tellin' ye all that?" 

Quale almost trembled at his own temerity 
when he saw the lean, white hand that had lain 
so quietly upon the counterpane, slowly clench, 
showing the knuckles white and prominent. 
Quale seated himself before the fire, not satis- 
fied, but congratulating himself that the patient 
had not dropped back to sleep as usual. 

"Yis," he continued, mending the fire in the 
grate with expert dexterity and noiselessness. 
"Miss Gowan has been specially interested in 
the case. Most interested ! She was out here early 
the morning the big doctor raised the broken 
bone off yer brain an' saved yer life." Quale 
paused to refix a log. "Yis, oi think Miss Gowan 
has been the most anxious wan av the lot." 
Quale chuckled reminiscently. "Things do hap- 
pen queer ! The big doctor, when he caught sight 
av her pale face an' anxious eyes, mistook her 
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fer yer wife, an* seys he to her, sez he: *He is 
doing first rate Mrs. Craigie. Operation per- 
fectly successful/ " 

Quale did not dare to look toward the bed. 
The air grew tense, the silence oppressive. Cold 
perspiration stood on Quale's broad forehead. 
Had he overdone it? Had he said too much? 
Presently to Quale's infinite relief the sick man 
stirred and spoke again in the same low voice 
in which he had spoken before: 

"Don't be a damn fool, Quale!" 

The words were low, but unmistakable. Quale 
never moved, but a satisfied grin overspread his 
open countenance. He sat glowering at the fire, 
the poker in his hand. 

He knew the man on the bed was wide awake, 
his head turned toward him, waiting for more. 

Quale's heart swelled with delight, but he 
feigned a fit of sulks. 

The sick man began to toss. Quale had suc- 
ceeded in rousing the patient. 

Christine so near ! Christine anxious about him. 
Hope stole softly into Dennison Craigie's heart. 
Christine so near! Not away off at Gowan, but 
near. With closed eyes he lay quiet at last, try- 
ing to remember what Quale had said. His be- 
numbed faculties began to work, his blank dis- 
couragement gave place to hopefulness. Life 
held something for him after all — if Christine 
cared what became of him. 

Presently he grew afraid that he had been 
dreaming again. His eyes flew open. There sat 
Quale, hunched before the fire, sulking, and in 
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the vases were bunches of swamp flowers and 
grasses. It was true. A wave of happiness swept 
over him. 

"Quale!" The old note of command rang in 
the chief's low voice. It warmed tfie heart-strings 
of his first lieutenant. But Quale feigned sleep. 

Dennison tossed the covers impatiently and 
waited. 

Quale snored, ever so slightly. 

Slowly the sick man reached out to a little 
table, covered with bottles and grasped a box 
of pills. 

It hit Quale squarely behind the ear, the lid 
flew off, and the precious, white pellets scat- 
tered in every direction on the rug. 

"Sick! are ye now?" growled Quale sarcasti- 
cally crawling about on all fours gathering up 
the pills. "Ye kin git some wan else to 'tend to 
ye," he kept his face well hidden. "Yer gittin' a 
little too suddenly spry fer me. Ye kin spoon up 
yer own soup the next toime ye want it, if yer 
arm muscles are in nade av exercise." The pills 
rattled into the box. "The idea! Oi give ye fair 
warnin' that whin the ladies come up the hill to- 
morrow morning to ^wquire as usual, oi'U say: 
*Step right in, ladies and see the Missed hypo- 
chondriac fer yerselves! The fake that has kept 
us all on the tip-toe fer a wake !' " 

"Will you, Quale?" whispered Dennison, 
raising his head a little from the pillow, the old- 
time light returning to his eyes. "Av course oi 
will," said Quale, rising soberly to his feet, and 
putting the lid back on the box, "that is pervided 
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yer go off to slape, now, dacently and in order." 

Quale tucked the covers in, and shook up the 
pillows. 

"Now thin," he said, "not another word out 
av yer head!" 

"Tell me," said Dennison, grasping Quale by 
the coat. "IDoes she ever come up in the morn- 
ing?" 

"Sometimes she does, an' sometimes she 
don't, said Quale indifferently. "Now shut yer 
head !" 

It was nearly morning when Dennison roused 
again. "Is- it raining?" he asked anxiously, after 
listening to the wind whistling under the eaves 
and rattling the shutters. 

"No," said Quale. "It's looking some like it, 
but thin Miss Gowan don't mind a little rain. 
Just puts more curl in her hair." 

"What time does she usually get here?" 

"Oh, about nine, there or thereabouts," Quale 
yawned dismally. "Now stop yer clack, and let 
me get a wink of slape." 

Nurse and patient fell asleep, lulled by the wind. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

A MINIATURE — PAINTED BY GOWAN. 

The next morning when Dr. Bell made his 
early call at the Cabins, the nurse informed him 
smilingly that the patient was awake, very much 
awake, had eaten a good breakfast and then 
asked for a hand-glass. Quale had been sent for 
forthwith to shave him. He was like a different 
person altogether. , 

Dr. Bell, when he saw him, jokingly threatened 
to discharge him. 

Three times during the early morning, Den- 
nison sent the nurse. Miss Gaylor, to look for 
possible callers, and each time Miss Gaylor 
warned Christine to be prompt, not later tiian 
nine. Quale had told the nurse the miracle that 
had wrought the change in her gloomy patient — 
the hope of seeing Christine. 

Miss Gaylor was a discreet nurse and human 
enough to dearly love a bit of romance. She 
was a handsome woman, built on large, generous 
lines, with an abundance of blonde hair and a 
pair of intelligent brown eyes. She was almost 
as interested as Quale in the Chiefs love affair. 

At nine the nurse stepped out, and in a few 
moments Christine, dressed for calling, in a most 
bewitching little hat, matching her out door 
costume of fur-trimmed broadcloth, whose soft 
folds enhanced the perfect symmetry of her form, 
tapped at the South Cabin door. The lace on her 
bosom rose and fell tumultuously. She fancied 
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she heard him say "come in," but she must have 
been mistaken, for when she entered his eyes 
were fixed on the tops of the waving pines out- 
side. 

Christine moved slowly forward and sat down 
by his bedside, waiting for him to turn. His 
strong white hand lay near her on the coverlet. 
She scarcely dared to breathe for fear of startling 
him. 

"Is it nine yet, Miss Gaylor?" he asked, with- 
out turning his head. 

Not daring to speak, Christine, who had drawn 
off her gloves, leaned over and patted his hand. 

Instinctively he knew that it was not the touch 
of the professional nurse. 

Slowly he turned his head and met the sweet 
eyes of the woman he loved fixed upon him. 

"Christine !" he whispered, as if he saw a vision. 

"Dennison!" murmured Christine, scarcely 
able to keep back the tears. 

"Is it really you, or am I dreaming?" He 
passed his hand across his eyes. 

Christine took off her hat and put her head 
down beside him on the bed to hide the tears 
that would come. 

Dennison tentatively touched the wavy brown 
hair. It was real. It was the hair that caught 
and held the sunlight, the brown hair that he 
had longed so often to caress, it lay warm be- 
neath his fingers and thrilled him through and 
through. He could not understand why Chris- 
tine should cry. 
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"You are crying because of my broken bones ?'* 
he asked at length, in troubled tones. 

Christine, the storm over, sat up instantly, and 
strove to regain her composure. She mopped 
her face with her little wet handkerchief and 
smiled at him through her tears. 

"Is — ^is that a flag of truce?" he asked in a low 
voice, a glimmer of his old humor in his eyes. 
"Give it to me." She handed it to him — a little 
damp bundle. He took it and her hand at the 
same time. "Please sit beside me. You are too 
far away on that chair." 

He drew her gently towards him till he had 
her seated on his bed-side, within reach of his 
long arms. 

Long and earnestly he looked at her, as if he 
could never look enough. 

"You are sorry for me?" he asked presently. 

She nodded and patted the lean white fingers 
that still held hers on her lap. 

"You do not detest me quite so much?" 

A smile gathered in his eyes and he looked so 
much like his old self, that Christine's courage 
returned. A smile dimpled the corners of her 
mouth. 

"No-o, not quite so much." 

"And you forgive the — ^Audiger episode?" 

"Yes-es," she responded, as if not quite sure. 

"And — the Valet?" Dennison almost laughed. 

Christine straightened his lean fingers and 
measured them with her own. 

"The Valet?" he urged, his eyes bright with 
reminiscence. 
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"No." Christine shook her head in mock 
gravity. "Never the Valet," and stole a look at 
him sideways from beneath her long lashes. 

The decision seemed to please him, for after a 
moments's silence he whispered, "You are per- 
fectly delicious. I believe I could eat you up!" 

"Oo-oo!" she cried wriggling away from him 
in mock terror. "Quale says your appetite is 
something fierce. I must get away !" 

He laughed outright. 

His laugh was music in her ears, and she 
colored with pleasure. Quale had done well, but 
she had done better; still she must not stay too 
long. She glanced hurriedly at the clock. Nine 
fifteen. Could it be possible? And the nurse 
had said "fifteen" as the limit ! 

She reached for her hat and pinned it on. 

"Now, good by, for today," she said, looking 
down at him. "I have already overstayed my 
orders." 

"Not yet," he pleaded, "not yet. If you onl> 
knew how I have longed for this hour! How 
hungry " 

Christine held up her hands. 

"Hungry! Til send Miss Gaylor in at once," 
she cried hastening to the door. 

Bother Miss Gaylor," muttered Dennison, 
Christine," he pleaded, "come back !" 

She returned smiling, bent on humoring him. 

He seized the tips of her fingers. 

"When will you come again? Tomorrow?" 

"Perhaps." 

"You won't forget ?" 
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"I won't forget." 

The nurse tapped at the door. She must go. 
He let go her hand. 

"Good by!" she said brightly, turning away. 

"Christine! If you have forgiven me ?" 

He held out both hands. 

The light in his eyes she could not, did not 
try to resist. She took his outstretched hands in 
hers and smiled down upon him. 

"I shall come again," she said. Suddenly her 
eyes grew moist and her mouth trembled. Stoop- 
ing over, she laid her glowing, rounded cheek 
against his hollow one. 

Ah! that mute caress! Dennison never for- 
got it. In it there was a world of promise. Den- 
nison closed his eyes. 

Christine returned to Carnoustie. She was 
afraid to trust herself so near the South Cabin. 

That evening the Doctor pronounced his pa- 
tient "fifty per cent, better," to Quale's infinite 
enjoyment. 

The next morning the nurse put a gay Scotch 
plaid about his shoulders and propped him high 
with pillows. 

A bright wood fire crackled in the grate, but 
the windows were all open, the morning was so 
warm and beautiful. 

Dennison watched the clock. 

Christine was careful to be prompt. At nine 
she opened the door and put her head in. 

"May I come in?" 

A bright smile was his only response. Just 
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inside the door, she paused and turned slowly 
around. 

"How do you like my hat? I forgot to ask 
you yesterday." 

"Could a poor man pay for it ?'' was the unex- 
pected answer. 

Christine pouted. "You men! Can't you see 
and admire without holding a post-mortem?" 
Dennison laughed. 

Christine threw off her jacket and drew off 
her gloves, nodding approvingly at his marvel- 
ous improvement. 

"Dr. Bell said you were fifty per cent, better 
last night. The nurse says you have developed 
a will of your own since yesterday. And Quale 
says that broiling chickens are getting mighty 
scarce." 

A smile hovered about Dennison's mouth for 
an instant and then he laughed again. "That 
reminds me," he said, "of a good story I heard 
down South. Would you like to hear it?" 

She nodded. 

"An old darkey met another on the road one 
moonlight night. 'Chickens are gettin' mighty 
sca-ce,' one complained. *Yes/ said the other, 
'can you 'splain how hit is?* *Well, ye see,' said 
the other, *de quarterly conference done met here 
las* mont*, and de chickens have all gone inter de 
ministry!* " 

Christine laughed, as he knew she would, with 
all her old time abandon. 

"I believe you are all better," she said, "as 
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far as your poor head is concerned. How is 

your ankle? Does it hurt much?" 

"It is knitting all right," he said with a grim 

laugh. "The sensation is not pleasant. Some- 
times it seems as if an army of measure worms 
were taking a course of gymnastics." 

"Ugh !" cried Christine with a little shiver. 

Silence fell between them, which Christine 
broke. 

"Won't you tell me about your experience in 
the swamp, if you feel like it. Quale says " 

"Oh, Quale!" interrupted Dennison, then 
laughed softly. "Tell me about your experience 
in the swamp." A teasing light was in his eyes. 
"You wanted to find out how much we thought 
of you. Was that it?" 

Christine laughed and protested her innocence. 
"However," she said, saucily, "the most of the 
men were real mad because I slept while they 
splashed through the ponds. I have heard too," 
she added, pouting demurely, "you offered only 
$500 reward. It is quite — surprising to know 
one's value in hard cash." 

"No, no!" protested Dennison, "I told Quale 
to offer a reward. Quale said $500. Now I " 

"You thought it too much?" teased Christine 
with make-believe seriousness. 

Dennison sat upright. 

"No, don't sit up!" she cried, alarmed, standing 
up to push him back among the pillows. "I was 
only teasing " 
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His arms closed around her slender waist, her 
sweet face was perilously near his. 

"You — must not," she whispered, drawing 
back frightened, "or I shall have to go." 

Instantly his arms relaxed and he let her go 
with a sigh. "Why?" he asked peevishly, his 
nerves a quiver, "must I always wait?" 

Christine noticed the change with dismay. 

"Just be good and quiet a little while longer," 
she said, gently drawing the plaid, that had 
slipped off his shoulders when he sat up, up 
around his neck. His shirt had opened at the 
throat and as she wrapped the heavy shawl about 
him her quick eyes caught a glimpse of a fine 
gold chain and a gold rimmed miniature. 

Christine bit her lip. 

He wore a miniature. Whose? 

The happy light died from her eyes. She looked 
dully at the clock. 

"I must go now," she said, and her voice 
sounded flat, despite her effort to speak as usual. 

"Oh no! You have just come. Have pity! 
The days are so long. I am so lonesome." His 
face clouded, "And when I get lonesome I think 

hard thoughts of ," he looked gloomily 

through the window towards the swamp — "of 
my Marianna." 

For a brief space he forgot, or seemed to forget 
the beautiful woman standing so quietly beside 
his bed, with a pain in her heart such as she had 
never known before. 

"Conquer the Marianna," he could hear the 
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pleasant, drawling voice of his uncle say, "and 
your fortune is made." He had conquered, but 
she had laid him low. His face looked stern and 
hard, as fancy carried him again to the deep 
ravine, where he had lain with his ankle broken 
and no help near. 

Christine saw he had drifted from her. 

What hold had Mary Anna on him? She be- 
lived that Dennison loved her, Christine, but that 
other had been before her; before she knew him 
he had loved another. The knowledge stole the 
bloom off her romance. 

"Why don't you send for her?" she asked at 
length, in a choked voice. 

Apparently he did not hear, or hearing did not 
understand, for the cloud on his face deepened. 
"Ah ! The heartless Jade !" he muttered, "after 
all I had done for her — to treat me so !" 

Christine took hold of the head of the bed to 
steady her quivering nerves. 

Mary Anna! Mary Anna! chanted the siren 
in her heart. It was very likely her picture that 
he wore above his heart. She wished she could 
see it. 

"Is she very beautiful?" 

Christine strove to speak naturally. 

"Beautiful? No, not very — in some moods, 
not at all!"'l!^e answered the question absently, 
but it roused jfrip from the reverie in which he 
had lost himself\ "Marianna," he said, putting 
out his hand to cl^ Christine's, "has given me 
a cold deal." He S^J^iled and drew her away 
from the head of the V^^ ^^ where he could see 
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her face. "And yet," he continued, his expres- 
sion softening, "if she had not dealt me so poor 
a hand — you would not be with me now." 

His hand covered hers with gentle pressure. 
With seeming indifference Christine drew hers 
away. 

"Why do you wear her miniature?" She could 
not leave the words unsaid. 

Involuntarily Craigie's hand went to his throat 
to hide the picture, while a burning blush flooded 
his hollow cheeks. 

"Is it a picture of Mary Anna?" she ques- 
tioned, bent on knowing the truth, bitter though 
it might be. 

"A picture of Marianna!" he repeated in 
amazement. Did she not know his uncle's pet 
name for the swamp? Had Hattie James and 
Fanny Bell told her that preposterous joke about 
"his Marianna?" 

For an instant he studied her face and then a 
light dawned upon him. Christine, the peerless, 
was jealous, jealous of a phantom. His whole 
soul leaped into his eyes as he realized that she 
loved him — loved him enough to be jealous of 
an imaginary woman and an unseen miniature. 

Christine played with her long gloves. 

"It is, then — a picture of her?" she said at last 
with studied indifference and averted face. 

"It is the picture — of the woman I loveT 

"Oh !" 

Christine felt the world, her world, slip from 
under her feet, but with a stupendous effort, 
pride rushed to her aid, and the fortitude of her 
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Celtic ancestry fired her spirit. In a moment 
she had recovered. She had been a fool, even as 
others, but she need not show it. Her cosmo- 
politan training resumed its sway, she stood up 
and drew on her jacket. 

"Hattie and Fanny are dying to meet her! I 
have heard about her from them, you know. 
You must let us all have the pleasure of making 
her acquaintance." 

Christine was a consummate actress, but Den- 
nison having once seen was not to be blinded, 
by any art. His heart was beating madly in his 
bosom. Their positions had been reversed. He 
could not forbear prolonging the situation, 
wicked thought it was. 

"Would you care to see it?" he asked, raising 
his hands to unfasten the chain. 

"Oh!" she exclaimed, looking at the clock, 
"what a shockingly long call I have made ! The 
doctor will never forgive me!" She adjusted her 
hat before the mirror over the mantel, with all 
the little feminine twists. "There! I'm off. 
Well, good by, Mr. Craigie. Take the very best 
care of yourself " 

"You will come again?" he asked as she went 
with fashionable haste towards the door. 

"Oh yes, indeed !" she responded brightly, but 
a sob rose in her throat as she nodded to him 
across the cabin. 

"I wish you would look at this before you go," 
he said slowly, holding out the miniature, "you 
would be — interested." Her hand was on the 
knob. "It was 'Painted by GowanT 
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"Painted by Gowan," the words trembled from 
her lips. "Painted by Gowan," she repeated, 
crossing the room with agitated step, her curi- 
osity getting the better of her jealousy. She held 
out her hand for the picture, her bosom heaving 
tumultuously. 

But Dennison held it covered in the palm of 
his hand, his eyes luminous with passion. "Will 
you stay a little longer," he bargained, as she 
bent over him with outstretched hand. 

"Yes! Yes!" she cried impatiently, "please 
let me see it !" 

Dennison opened his hand. 

She gave one little cry, unshed tears like stars 
gathered in her beautiful eyes. Her sweet lips 
quivered. 

In another moment he had drawn her down 
beside him and gathered her in his arms. 

"Christine," he whispered finally, when her 
sobs had ceased. "I stole it from old Bob Who- 
so-ever-will." His voice was soft and pleading 
as she rose and wiped the traces of tears from 
her flushed face. 

"Poor Bob !" she murmured, "and — poor me !" 

Dennison took her hand and pressed it to his 
lips. 

"I love you," he said simply. 

She stooped then and kissed him softly. "My 
poor prisoner," she whispered, 'Hn for life?* 

'For steaHng a miniature?" 

'And a heart," she added. 

The nurse rapped smartly on the door. 

'Time is up," whispered Christine, giving him 
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both hands and putting her soft cheek against 
his in mute farewell. 

"Time has just begun," he murmured, kissing 

her red lips, again and again, after the manner of 
a conqueror. 

After dinner Quale went slowly and reluc- 
tantly into the South Cabin with a worried look 
on his round, red face. 

"What's up. Quale?" asked Dennison in a low 
voice, but with his old jovial tone. "You look 
like Atlas— the old fellow with the world on his 
back !" 

"Oi am under a good part of it myself an' no 
mistake," growled Quale, poking the fire into a 
blaze with the toe of his long boot. 

"What's the trouble?" said the Chief. "Per- 
haps I can help you. Load it off on me. I'm 
better. Do you hear me Quale, better! Now tell 
me what has happened." Dennison was in great 
spirits. "Has the bottom fallen out of the big 
canal? Or the teamsters out on a strike? Out 
with it, man! What is it?" 

"Humph! Oi'm glad yer better!" said Quale 
dryly, glowering at the fire and not to be mollified. 
"Oi'm glad ye're better enough to take a hand in 
yer own consams at last. Oi'm tired of bein' 
caretaker of yer feelin's an' failin's! A blessid 
two wakes oi've had iver since yer well-timed 
disappearance — ^No, oi won't say that, yer broken 
bones proves ye not raysponsible f er yer disappear- 
ance." Quale scratched his head in perplexity. 
"But oi'm hard put to it to account fer some things. 
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Seems to me ye ought t' have had a caretaker long 
before oi knowed ye." 

"To the point, man!" said the sick man, im- 
patiently. 

"Well then, who's this Mrs. Mary A. Craigie 
of South Dakota, who has taken up her residence 
at the Alexandra?" Quale's underlip shot out in 
unspoken disapproval. "Answer me that?" 

Dennison Craigie's face suddenly whitened. 
His teeth clicked and a fighting light shone in his 
eyes. 

"So, she has dared to come! Damn her!" 

"Oi hev!" responded the Irishman, with un- 
mistakable emphasis, kicking another burned end 
into the blaze. "She has haunted Dr. Bell fer a 
wake, and this morning he gave her permission 
to call this afternoon. In fact," Quale coughed, 
"if she isn't listening' at the key hole, she'^s 
warmin' her toes be the hall fire at this blessid 
minute !" 

Dennison Craigie sank back on the pillows in 
impotent rage. 

"Yis," repeated Quale, turning to look at the 
sick man, doubt and uncertainty written all over 
his clouded face," she's here. Now what shall 
oi do wid her? Show her out, or show her in?" 

"Show her out," said Craigie, sitting up again, 
and pointing imperiously toward the outer door, 
"and then come back for a telegram I want to 
send!" 

Quale went out and shut the door. Craigie 
sank back on the pillows and waited. His hands 
nervously clenched the covers. 
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From the hall came fragments of an alterca- 
tion. A woman's shrill tones mingled with 
Quale's guarded ones. Her voice rose higher 
and higher — and suddenly ceased. What had 
Quale done? 

Craigie's suspense grew with each silent mo- 
ment. Surely, surely, Quale had not — . Drops 
of perspiration stood out on Dennison's forehead 
as he strained his ears to hear. 

"She's out !" 

Quale's voice was cheerful as he made the an- 
nouncement and Craigie's fears vanished as 
quickly as they had gathered. 

"Fer a minute," the Irishman continued, "oi 
wasn't sure, but oi think," he said patting an 
ugly scratch on the back of his hand, "oi can 
safely say now, that she's out an' down. That 
is, if Butternut kin hold out, an' he's from fair 
to middlin' strong, she'll be down the mountain 
before long an' headed for Carnoustie." 

Dennison raised his eyebrows. 

"She got limp after oi gagged her, an' wouldn't 
walk, so oi helped Butternut get her onto his 
back. Butternut said if she could stand it, he 
could." 

Dennison Craigie laughed. 

"Think of it! Butternut carrying that — wild- 
cat down hill like that I She's had many a ride 
at the public expense, but never one like that!" 

"Wild cat !" said Quale, "wid apologies to the 
rest of the cat family!" He patted the long 
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scratch on the back of his hand again. "Oi don't 
wonder ye left her behind, any man would !" 
"Quale !" 

Just one word and a flash from Craigie's eyes 
that almost scorched the loquacious Irishman. 

"Mrs. Mary A. Craigie!" stammered Quale in 
self defense. " Tis on her card !" 

"O Lord!" groaned Dennison, "bring me a 
sheet of paper and a pencil — quick!" 

He wrote slowly, for his hand trembled. 

Carnoustie, Oct. 26th. 
Police Headquarters, 

Deadwood, South Dakota. 
George H. Craigie's wife is here. Where is 
he? Wire at my expense. 

Dennsion Craigie. 

"Wait for an answer," said Dennison, handing 
the message to Quale. "Don't come back with- 
out it!" 

"An' who is George H. Craigie?" asked Quale, 
a hint of apology in his voice, after reading the 
message. 

Craigie turned away his face and answered 
bitterly. "George H. Craigie is the son of my 
step-mother. His real name is Hood. He has 
had many an alias. My father's name to which 
he had no right, he has dragged in the dust for 
years. I promised his mother when she died that 
I would do what I could for him, but — it was no 
use. Just before I left Dakota, he and his pre- 
cious wife made an unsuccessful attempt to rob 
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an express office and barely escaped state's 
prison. I have never heard from either of them 
since. The last time I helped them I warned 
them it was the last cent I should give either of 
them. Before that it took nearly all I made to 
keep him and his Jezebel out from behind the 
bars." Dennison sighed. Quale shifted his po- 
sition uneasily. "George wasn't a bad sort, but 
he never did a day's work in his life. Money 
slipped like water through his fingers. Cards 
and horse racing, gaming of any sort was his 
sole occupation; luck favored him. He steered 
a fairly straight course until he married Mary 
Foley, a footlight favorite in a Gaiety and Bijou 
theatre." 

Dennison sighed again, and turned to Quale. 
"He may have been going to the devil anyway, 
but the Foley woman has hurried him along. 
Sometimes they lived high and cut a wide swath 
among their kind, but nearly always they have 
had to skulk and hide. George preferred gaming, 
but the woman, who is a natural born thief, went 
after big game. They have lived by their wits — 
hers principally." 

Dennison looked out the window for a few 
seconds before continuing. 

"The law must have fastened on George at 
last or she would not be here, he was always 
pulling her chestnuts out of the fire. George is 
caught at last! I am almost sure of it! Hurry 
that telegram off. Quale, he is in for some bold 
burglary and yet — it might be — it might be — 
murder !" Dennison paused, the words dying on 
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his lips. A flush mounted to his brow. "What 
would Christine say? Quale, do you think she 
would turn me down if " 

"Tuts!" said Quale putting on his hat. "She 
ain'^t that kind. Aven if he wuz yer own blood 
brother, which he ain't, ye'd have no cause to 
fear. Miss Gowan is — ^Miss Gowan, and as like 
her father as two peas. So kape yer mind aisy." 

He hurried off, but in a minute was back again. 

"Well?" asked Dennison quietly. 

"It moight be well to — ^to tell some wan else 
the identity of the woman yonder. Gossip flies, 

and — she moight think as oi did if " Quale 

paused. 

"It is an ugly story," said Dennison, after a 
pause. "Get me an answer to that telegram, 
and — I'll tell her tomorrow." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE WOMAN IN THE CASE. 

Christine Gowan drove back to Carnoustie 
from the cabins with her head in the clouds, the 
soft, shimmering, silver-lined clouds that love 
creates, and begems with hope. 

Fanny Bell saw her guest drive up and flew to 

meet her. She drew her in beside the cozy fire 
in the big hall, for the wind had veered to the 
north, and she knew Christine would be chilly 
after her drive. 

Fanny's face was radiant. 

Christine threw off her jacket, but without 
taking her eyes off her little hostess. 

"Well," she said, "out with it, Fanny ! What 
has happened?" 

"Oh, Christine," Fanny said, blushing, and 
bubbling over with happiness. "You could never 
guess though you should guess a thousand 
years !" 

Christine looked at her flushed, happy face 
with smiling, friendly eyes. 

"Not guess in a thousand years !" repeated her 
guest. 

Fanny sank back in the ingle-nook among the 
cushions with her lips pursed up to keep back 
the secret that radiated from every line of her 
face, and betrayed itself in every gesture. She 
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looked as satisfied as a little fluffy, yellow kitten 

that had just eaten its first mouse. 
"Guess!" she repeated. 

Christine warmed her hands. 

"Billy has proposed." 

"How did you know?" cried Fanny, sitting 
bolt upright in astonishment, "it was after the 
concert and you had gone to your room !" 

"He who runs might read!" declared Chris- 
tine laughed, and sitting down, put her arm 
around her waist. Fanny snuggled up against 
her, glad that the secret was out, and she could 
talk about it to her heart's content. 

"Oh, Christine," she whispered, "You have no 
idea how happy I am !" 

"I — ^I can imagine." Christine ran her fingers 
caressingly through Fanny's golden hair. 

"You can't imagine how it feels when a man — 
like Billy — ^says he loves you!" 

"Oh, yes, I can!" a flushed cheek brushed 
Fanny's shining hair. 

"You — ^you don't love my Billy!" cried Fanny 
in alarm, sitting up and turning to look at Chris- 
tine. 

"You little goose! I wasn't thinking of your 
Billy." Fanny sank back again into her friend's 
arms. 

"Oh, how you scared me. But I might have 
known you would keep your word. You are like 
Caesar's wife — ^wasn't it Caesar? Besides, Billy 
knew you went to the Cabins when Dennison 



if 
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got hurt. Billy said such nice things about you 
last night. 
"Oh, did he?" 

"Yes. It made me feel horrid jealous for a 
while, but I know he loves me best now, for he 
said so. You don't mind my telling you ?" 

"No, of course not, go on!" 

"He said I was sure, a certain qiumtity, that 
he would always know what / was going to say, 
or do." 

"He said — " began the interested listener in 
amazement, and then paused and bit her lip. 

"Yes. Wasn't that a nice compliment?" 

'Very!" Christine responded dryly. 

'Billy says that a public man — politically you 
know — ^needed a quiet wife, that talented women 
overshadow their husbands and — " 

Christine raised her eyebrows. Her eyes filled 
with mischief. 

"Talented women?" 

"Yes. Like you, you know. You are talented, 
Christine. Your miniatures are famous. You are 
quite — notorious !" 

"Notoriatis, Fanny!" 

"Well, maybe that isn't the word I meant to 
use. I never did know the meanings of words. I 
meant you are talked about." 

"Talked about!" repeated Christine, in mock in- 
dignation. 

"Oh, I didn't mean that either. I meant — cele- 
brated !" 

"Oh !" 
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"Yes. He says they are too independent, too 
fond of their own way, you know. 

"Em — ^yes," said Christine thoughtfully, "and 
you?" 

"Oh, I just suit him. You know I wouldn't 
presume to question anything he did. I would 
love to ask him for money or to have him spend 
mine." 

Christine's eyebrows raised again. 

"I would never make up my mind," continued 
Fanny, dreamily watching the fire, "without 
consylting him. But you — " 

"Yes, go on. I would?" 

"Billy says women like you form their own 
opinions, and conclusions, and like as not fly 
off at a tangent without reference to— to a hus- 
band's — larger grasp of affairs." 

Silence. 

"Oh!" cried Fanny sitting up in dismay, "I 
ought not to have told that. I have offended 
you ?" 

Christine hastened to re-assure her, protesting 
that she was not at all hurt or annoyed, but 
very much interested. 

"Billy is very clever," she said standing up, 
and warming first one daintily shod foot, and 
then the other on the fender. "And you are a 
lucky girl, Fanny." 

"I am," said Fanny humbly. "How in the 
world do you suppose he ever came to look at 
me?" 

Christine laughed. 

"You were looking some at him I expect, so 
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how could he help being attracted? You are 
sweet and true, and modest. You sing and play. 
Why Fanny! Don't ever tell him that you are 
a full-fledged 'Licentiate of Music!' You would 
scare him off. Talented women, indeed! Billy 
Patterson has run his head into the very noose 
he dreads." 

"A little music doesn't matter. Music can be 
used at home. Billy likes me to play to him when 
his brain is tired." 

Christine looked down at her, a smile hover- 
ing on her mobile lips. 

*'Think of it! You — a musical prodigy — after 
all those weary hours of practice at the Conser- 
vatory, after all that time and all that money 
spent on your education, you — a Bachelor of 
Music — playing vespers for one man, while thou- 
sands of the music-hungry march on through 
this weary world unsatisfied!" 

"But," said Fanny pouting, "think when that 
one man is Billy.*' 

"I believe you would count the world well lost 
for him." 

"Why yes," said Fanny simply, "wouldn't 
you?" 

"/ — for Billy ?" She turned to mount the stairs. 

"No! No! I don't mean for Billy, but for— 
well, if you loved — Craigie?" 

"If I loved Craigie? Would I count the world 
well lost for — Craigie? Ah, would I!" she said 
to herself as she mounted the stairs. 

"Oh, Christine," called Fanny, who had been 
so wrapped in her own affairs that she had failed 
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to see the light in the eyes of her friend. "You 
haven't told me how Mr. Craigie was this morn- 
ing." 

"Ever so much better," said Christine paus- 
ing to look over the banister at her friend be- 
low. 

"That is good. Say, Qiristine, Billy was ask- 
ing me last night if we'd ever heard anything 
more about Mary Anna. He seemed to have got- 
ten hold of some sort of clue. Does Craigie ever 
mention her to you ?" 

"Yes-es," faltered Christine, her fingers 
tightening on the balustrade. "He spoke of her 
this morning." 

"Oh, did he?" said Fanny much relieved. "I 
couldn't get anything out of Billy at all. Did 
he say who she is?" 

"N-no, I think not." For the first time she 
realized that she knew no more about Mary 
Anna than she had known all along. 

"Maybe I just imagined Billy had heard some- 
thing about her," said Fanny, hurrying off to 
see about the dinner, and dismissing the matter 
from her mind. 

Not so Christine. The question would not 
down. Her jealous fears returned, and stole the 
color from her cheeks, the light from her eyes. 
But after a while she remembered the miniature 
he had worn on his breast, the love-light that 
shone in his clear eyes, his burning kisses on 
her lips, and then, she too, gladly dismissed 
the name from her thoughts. After dinner Fanny 
went for a drive with Billy up the lake shore 
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road and Christine went to her room to write 
letters. 

To her old friend Margia in far off British 
Columbia she confided her secret in a few char- 
acteristic words: "Hereafter, art takes second 
place, Dennison Craigie first." She sent her let- 
ters to the office with the maid, and returned to 
her room singing softly: 

"What's this dull town to me? Robin's not near; 
What was't I wished to see, what wished to hear? 
Where's all the joy and mirth, that made this 

town a heaven on earth? 
Oh! they're all fled with thee, Robin Adair.' 
Oh! they're all fled with thee, Robin Adair." 

The maid had not long returned from the 
office, when she ushered a blonde-haired lady 
into the parlor, and carried her card up to Chris- 
tine on a little silver plate. 

Mrs, Mary A, Craigie, 

Christine looked at it, and every vestige of 
color fled from her face. 

Mrs. Mary A. Craigie sat in the parlor and 
waited. She waited so long she began to shiver 
with apprehension, so much depended on making 
a good impression on Miss Gowan, who, town 
gossip affirmed, was Craigie's sweetheart. Filled 
with chagrin at having failed to wring a few 
thousands from Dennison, and thirsting for 
revenge at her summary ejection from his house, 
she had resolved to call on Miss Gowan and get 
her to intercede in her behalf. Dennison was 
soft-hearted, he had always come up with the 
goods when the pinch came. Of course he had 
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said he was through with them back there in 
Dakota, but now he was heir to millions, and 
could afford to be generous. If only his pretty 
little country girl's sympathy could be enlisted 
— Dennison would cough up handsomely if for 
no other reason than to get rid of her. Money 
she must have first, after that — 

Miss Gowan came swiftly down the broad stairs, 
and swept into the parlor. 

"You are — ," said Christine in a low, tense 
voice, her head thrown proudly back, her eyes 
gleaming. 

"Mrs. Craigie," faltered the woman non-plussed 
by the imperious beauty of the woman she had 
hoped to cajole or frighten, and those eyes that 
looked her through and through. Dennison had 
probably told her of their — exploits, in the game 
of living by their wits. She had been a fool to 
come. For the first time in her life the woman's 
knees trembled and her courage oozed. As she 
felt her hope of money slipping from her, she 
began to whimper. 

"Fm a stranger here — ^but I heard — ^people 
say that you — that he — " Tears, real tears, 
choked her, and coursed furrows through the 
paint on her cheeks. "Think of me! Have 
mercy! Put yourself in my place — ^no one to 
turn to, and he refuses to see me, refuses to help 
me at all, and my money is almost gone!" She 
sank to her knees and attempted to grasp Chris- 
tine's skirts. Divining her intention, Christine 

drew back, her face white to the very lips. 
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''I cannot help you! I cannot intercede for 

you !" 

"Don't say that, for God's sake!" cried the 
woman, rising hastily to her feet "You are my 
only hope. Write to him ! Just a line from you 
— he is soft hearted — one time when George, 
when I — !" She paused, confused. 

It would be better to say nothing about that 
little episode when she had shot at Dennison, 
thinking him an officer. "He used to be so gen- 
erous! Won't you write?" 

Christine Gowan compelled herself to answer, 
"Yes. I will write. But go ! Go !" 

The woman went blindly towards the hall 
door, her handkerchief pressed to her eyes. 

"Wait a moment," commanded Christine, and 
passed hurriedly up the stairs. 

She returned in a moment. 

"Your right to this is greater than mine," she 
said, holding out a small box. 

The woman seized it and opened it greedily. 
The sparkle of the diamonds took away het 
breath, but instantly restored her nerve and 
cunning. She had held other people's diamonds 
in her hands before. "His mother's locket !" she 
exclaimed, "that George — ," she coughed and 
closed the box. What a fool she had almost 
made of herself! She must get out and away 
with it before the capricious beauty should 
change her mind. Mindful of her recent tears 
she pulled down her veil and hurried away, 
scarcely able to keep her feet from running. 

Christine shivered and looked at the clock. 
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"I have plenty of time," she murmured to her- 
self and hurried to the telephone to call a trans^ 
fer company. 

It took her but a few minutes to put her be- 
longings into the one small trunk she had 
brought with her. Then she bade the invalid 
mother a quiet good by and explained her sud- 
den departure by saying that she had heard un- 
expected news and must hurry home. She wrote 
a little note and left it on Fanny's dressing table. 
A letter, directed to Dennson Craigie, she carried 
in her bag intending to post it on her way to 
the station. 

In front of the chief bank of the town she met 
Quale and Joe. 

Quale touched his hat and paused, but Joe 
walked on, and entered the bank. 

"The Chief," began Quale, "sint me down to 
sind off a tilliegram fer him to Dakota." 

He was supremely unconscious that he had 
an audience of more than one. A woman in deep 
mourning was looking intently at a display of 
diamonds in the jeweller's window, a few steps 
behind him. 

"He said he would be telling you all about it 
tomorrow." Quale smiled reassuringly. Some- 
thing in Miss Gowan's changed expression had 
prompted him to volunteer the information. 

Christine's face grew if anything a shade paler 
as Quale spoke. His words instead of allaying, 
only confirmed her fears. She opened her reti- 
cule and handed Quale a letter. "I shall not be 
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out tomorrow. Please take it out when you go. 
It is — important!" 

"Oi have no doubt but it is Miss, but oi have 
to wait fer an answer to the Chief's tilliegram. 
Wouldn't Joe do? He's goin' back out wid the 
satchel. 'Tis pay day you know, an' the Chief 
wouldn't have the min disappointed fer the 
world. So if Joe'U do, Miss Gowan ?"" 

"Certainly. That will be all right. Joe can 
take it." 

Christine hurried to the station, and Quale 
went into the bank. 

The woman in mourning stood a moment longer, 
and then she too, hurried across the street to the 
Alexandra and telephoned for a rig to be sent 
around immediately. 

In less than ten minutes she was driving 
along the lake shore in the direction of the Cabins. 

"Pay day!" she said to herself, her teeth almost 
rattling with excitement, looking back over the 
road to be sure the Craigie gig had not left the 
town. "Does he pay by the week, or by the 
month?" She wondered over and over again, 
as she lashed the horse forward. If by the 
month — it almost took her breath away to think 
of it — ^What a scoop! 

She smiled as she thought that George had 
never acted any quicker, or gone after a better 
thing with less risk. Her star was rising again, 
she grew more and more elated. Twice she 
reached under the seat to make sure her grip 
was still there. 

"The pretty fool!" she muttered, thinking of 
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the diamond Iqcket. "Whatever made her give 
it up? Then a suspicion of the truth dawned 
upon her quick wits. "Could it be? Yes, it must 
have been! The fool thought she ivas Dennison's 
wife!" She laughed aloud. Oh, it was rich! 
Riches and revenge all in one stroke! 

"Mary Adeline!" she whispered, "just keep 
your head a little longer. A little effort and the 
bag is yours." 

Joe left Carnoustie in the gig with the satchel 
between his feet. He was a stolid, quiet, reliable 
young fellow, and very much attached to the 
Chief, who had g^ven him a man's wages for a 
boy's work for the sake of his invalid mother. 
In return Joe was faithful as a dog, and was one 
of the few men Dennison Craigie trusted. In his 
hip pocket he carried a loaded gun, and few men 
were a better shot, or carried a cooler head. He 
drove along homeward, his elbows resting on his 
knees, the reins drooping over the dash boards, 
his body, well knit and muscular, swayed with 
the easy motion of the gig. He reached the foot 
of the hill, at peace with himself and the world, 
but when he drove around the first sharp turn he 
was startled by a woman's voice calling shrilly, 
"Joe! Aw, Joe!" 
Joe pulled up. 

Craigie's white robed nurse, with the familiar 
cap and apron, came flying down the grade to 
meet him. "Bring a doctor quick," she screamed 
in accents of despair. "Mr. Craigie has fallen 
and hurt his head again!" 
Joe stared in consternation. The Chief bad 
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again! The suddenness of the news, and the 
excitement of the nurse took away all his power 
of thought or action. He stared at the nurse, 
his mouth agap. 

"Bring a doctor! Don't you hear me?" cried 
the nurse, stamping her foot Then seizing the 
horse by the bridle, she turned the gig around 
before the boy had drawn a second breath. 

"Now go!" she cried again, wringing her 
hands. "And don't pull rein till you get there. 
Wake up boy." She shook him by the shoulder. 
'The Chief is dying. Go!" 

Joe reached for the whip and gathered up the 
lines. 

"Wait !" she said, "I'll take this up for you." 
She lifted the satchel from between his feet as 
she spoke. "I'll take care of it. Now go!" 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

QUALE PUTS A LIGHT IN THE WINDOW. 

Dr. Bell pulled up his steaming horse in front 
of the Cabins and flung the reins to Butternut 
Bill. 

"What's this! What's this!'' he spluttered 
excitedly as he climbed the steps. Miss Gaylor 
stood in the door looking at him with amaze- 
ment in every line of her placid face. 

"Why Doctor! What is the matter? You 
said you would not be back for a day or two. 

"Don't I come when I'm sent for!" roared the 
doctor shaking his grip in her face. 

"Sent for!" 

"Yes. Sent for!" snapped the angry man. 
"Have you lost your senses?" Dr. Bell fairly 
bellowed. "Let me pass !" 

Miss Gaylor never moved. 

"Why, Dr. Bell " 

"Didn't Craigie fall? Isn't he dying?" 

The dark eyebrows of the nurse raised above 
the brown eyes until they almost met the droop 
of her blonde pompadour. 

"Stuff and nonsense!" she exclaimed, with an 
hysterical laugh. "Why, he is sitting up. He 
IS ever so much stronger!" 

Dr. Bell swore softly under his breath. 

"Joe, — ^Joe, — ^the boy, came for me, his horse 
in a lather. He said you told him Craigie was 
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dying!" fumed the angry man, almost beside 
himself with disgust and impatience. 

A bell jangled in the South Cabin. 

"That is his bell! He has heard you! Come 
in and see for yourself. Some one has put up a 
job on you and Joe." 

"What is the matter?" demanded Craigie from 
his pillowed chair, as Doctor and nurse came 
in together. 

"That — fine Joe of yours has led me a wild 
goose chase, that's all!" snorted Dr. Bell. "He 
came to my office driving like the devil! Said 
you were dying! That the nurse met him half 
way down the mountain and made him turn 
back." 

"Joe said I was dying!" Dennison Craigie sat 
bolt upright in his chair. "Joe — said — ^that — I — 



was " 



"Dying!" snapped Dr. Bell, prancing up and 
down the room. 

"Joe went to Carnoustie with Quale," said 
Craigie, after a deep silence. He looked from 
doctor to nurse and back again. Slowly an ash- 
gray pallor overspread his white face. "Joe was 
to have brought me the payroll," he managed 
to say at last. "What — what do you suppose he 
did with it?" 

Dennison's hands shook, his eyelids fluttered. 
Miss Gaylor sprang to his side and pushed him 
back among the pillows. The doctor seized his 
wrist and ordered a stimulant. The loss of the 
payroll and Joe's too evident defection had 
proved too much of a shock for Dennison's 
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weakened nerves. The stimulant revived him, 
and when the sound of wheels hitting the gravel 
reached them, he sat up and asked who it was. 

The nurse hurried out and returned with the 
culprit. 

Three pairs of eyes fixed themselves on the 
boy's face, who, in turn, stared at Dennison in 
open-mouthed amazement. Bit by bit, they drew 
from him the particulars of the clever robbery. 

When at last the poor fellow realized the 
trick that had been played upon him, his distress 
was pitiful to behold. 

"She looked like you," he repeated over and 
over again, looking at Miss Gaylor, while tears 
ran down his cheeks. "I thought it was you! 
I thought it was you !" 

Craigie put his hand kindly on the boy's arm. 
"Never mind, Joe. I'd much rather lose the 
money than that you had — lost yourself. Don't 
worry about the bag. Uncle J. B. won't cut up 
much about it. There is plenty more in the 
Craigie coffers. Away you go to work, and cheer 
up. We'll catch the woman yet." The boy went 
out his shoulders still heaving. 

The doctor nodded. "I thought her an ad- 
venturess," he said when Dennison told him 
who she was, and some of her past history." 

Together they made out a telegram to be sent 
in every direction on both sides of the line, giv- 
ing minute descriptions of the woman's personal 
apearance, and of her numerous clever disguises. 
A large reward, large enough to whet the senses 
of the sleuths, was offered for her apprehension 
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and the return of all, or a part of the money. 
"iTell Quale, doctor, to search Carnoustie and 
this immediate vicinity thoroughly, and to keep 
me informed of what has been done." 

No sooner had the doctor gone than Joe re* 
turned. He held a letter in his hand. "Miss 
Gowan gave this to Quale to bring out, and he 
gave it to me. I was so troubled about the 
money that I forgot it." 

"That is all right," said Dennison, holding out 
his hand for the letter. A flush mounted to his 
pale cheeks when he recognized the handwriting. 
His troubles vanished, a happy light shone in 
his eyes. It was the first letter she had ever 
written to him ! How sweet of her to break the 
monotony of a long evening ! The boy went out, 
and the nurse, after helping him back to bed, 
went out too, and left him alone in the gathering 
twilight. 

Dennison raised the letter to his lips and 
kissed it. Every stroke of the pen spoke to him 
of her charming personality. The delicate per- 
fume the letter exhaled was incense to his sen- 
sitive soul. 

A love letter! THie first he had ever received 
in his life, a real love letter. 

Fatigued and over-wrought by the varied ex- 
citement of the day he lay and dreamed, the 
letter clasped unopened in his hand, everything 
in his world forgotten except love. A delicious 
languor, the after eflfects of the stimulant, stole 
over his senses, and liilled by dreams, he fell asleep. 

In the morning when he awoke. Quale was 
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standing at the foot of his bed, a yellow envelope 
in his hand. 
"The telegram !" He read : 

Police Headquarters, 

Deadwood, S. D. 
Mr. D'. Craigie, * 

Carnoustie, Ontario. 
George Hood Craigie is in State's Prison, sen- 
tenced to seventy-nine years on three counts. 
Kidnapping was the main charge. His wife 
turned state's evidence and got off. 

Dan Mallory, Chief of Police. 

"What a disgrace! What a disgrace!" 

Quale read the telegram and looked at Craigie 
in silence. 

"Why did Miss Gowan leave so suddenly," 
Quale blurted out at last. 

"Miss Gowan — gone!" exclaimed Craigie, sit- 
ting up and searching for the letter he had not 
read. 

It had dropped on the floor, by the head of 
his bed. Quale picked it up, saying soberly. 
"Dr. Bell tould me Miss Gowan had gone home 
on the four o'clock yesterday. Perhaps the letter 
will explain her sudden departure." 

"Miss Gowan — gone !" repeated Dennison 
dully, his fingers closing convulsively on the 
letter. "Did he say why?" 

"He wasn't sure," said Quale, but he thinks 
'the wild cat' had something to do with it. The 
girl said a large, blonde haired woman called on 
Miss Gowan about three in the afternoon. An' 
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not long after the woman was gone a transfer 
wagon called for her trunk. Read yer letter an' 
see !" 

With unsteady fingers, Dennison tore the 
envelope open. It contained a blank sheet of 
paper and Mrs.. Mary A. Craigie's crumpled 
card. 

**What does it mean, Quale?" asked the sick 
man weakly, showing Quale the contents of the 
letter. 

"It manes that the yellow cat has got ahead of 
ye on two counts," said Quale, with a wry face. 
"Ye have lost the pay roll and yer swateheart by 
the same hand. It manes that Miss Gowan 
thought as oi thought, about that same Mary A. 
Craigie !" 

"I don't believe it!" burst out Craigie, with a 
flash of his eyes that caused the dauntless Irish- 
man to step backward. "She could not think 
it!" he muttered, the light in his eyes softening, 
"She could not believe it after — after yesterday !" 

He turned to Quale, the hot blood in his veins 
rushing to his pallid face. "You don't know — 
Christine !" 

"Mebbe not — ," began Quale, turning away, 
"but oi know a bit about women, an' mighty 
jealous critters they are, aven av their own 
shadows. An' certainly Mrs. Craigie was more 
than a shadow, and then there's the Mary A. 
part av it. That little James girl has been asking 
about her for a month. Ye'd ought not to have 
waited, but told about her yesterday." 

Dennison groaned. 
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Tis as oi tell ye, Chief," Quale continued, 
his voice hoarse with sympathy, "Miss Gowan 
thought as I thought, an' what the whole village 
It seems, has been whispering ever since the 
woman registered at the 'Alexandra,' and in- 
quired fer you." But Dennison, his face shaded 
with his hand, shook his head^ 

"Christine Gowan would not believe me guilty 
of such a — crime! Why Quale, yesterday — ^yes- 
terday " Dennson's shoulders heaved and his 

voice broke so that he could not go on. 

"Hear me. Chief!" said Quale harshly, to hide 
his emotion. "Nobody knows what that woman 
told Miss Gowan yesterday. At the best it would 
be bad enough. The Gowans are a proud, clean 
lot. That woman, if she told the truth, couldn't 
but make you out the brother of a — felon! 
Bunched you with the scum of the earth ! What 
could you expect — she frightened Christine. — 
The Gowans want no contact with thieves or 
worse. Then there is that card. She sint it to 
you. She thinks it all the explanation necessary. 
She thinks that woman is yer wife!" 

Dennison sat up, his eyes blazing. 

'I don't believe it! She loved me yesterday! 
She loves me today! She would keep on loving 
me though I had a dozen brothers hanged on the 
gallows " 

"Yis, but man," interrupted Quale bravely but 
huskily, "if she thought you had a wife, why, 
aven the best friends she has, the women and 
the girls, would hold her guilty if she touched 
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yer hand." He pointed to the letter. "What 
else can you make out of that?" 

Dennison fell back on the pillows with a stifled 
groan, and Quale turned away. 

Presently Dennison held out his hand to his 
plain-speaking henchman. "Send Joe to me," 
he said, grasping Quale's hand warmly, "I will 
write a note. Tell Joe to go to Gowan, and 
bring me her answer." 

Quale nodded. 

"And you. Quale, find that woman, no matter 
•what it costs. Lure the truth from her with gold. 
Bribe her with immunity from arrest. She can 
tell the truth when there is any money at stake, 
or to save her skin whole!" 

Dennison's voice sank lower. "If you are 
right, and God knows I hope you are — ^then I 
can go to her again. But if she left me because 
of— of the disgrace that George has brought 
upon us," his voice became almost inaudible, "then 
— it matters little what happens. I am proud, too. 
Proud of having struggled single handed and 
alone into upright manhood, in the teeth of ob- 
stacles that beset few men. I have lived in 
camps hoary with every species of crime, and 
won through with clean hands, and now — to be 
deserted without explanation, except that card — 
is more than I can bear." 

Quale took his hand again. 

"Ye blundered wance before in yer conclusions 
Chief. None av us have forgotten yer jealousy 
av Audiger. Ye wor aff the track then, and yer 
off again now." 
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"Prove it, Quale!" cried Dennison, hope 
springing again in his heart. 

Quale went out, tears shining in his blue eyes. 

Days passed, and Joe returned, empty handed. 

Christine Gowan was not at Gowan. She had 
stayed but one night only. The next morning 
she had gone to join a hunting party of Toronto 
people at Orillia, going North to the Rainy River 
district after big game. She would send her 
address later — ^when she knew what it would be. 
They would be gone six weeks or more. 

Dennison Craigie heard the news with won- 
derful fortitude. Quale, he told to hunt yet 
harder for the woman — Mrs. Mary A. Craigie, or 
Hood, 

Days passed into weeks. Weeks passed but 
no trace of the stolen money, or what was more 
important to the man at the Cabins, the thief, 
could be found. The day after the robbery the 
livery horse she had hired was found on the out- 
skirts of Carnoustie, cropping the grass and 
headed for the stables. 

Detectives came and went. 

Quale's theory was that she had hidden around 
the hills, but a systematic search failed to reveal 
her hiding place. The personal columns of the 
papers teemed with advertisements baited with 
promises of immunity. 

Dennison Craigie recovered slowly and went 
about the Cabins on crutches. After a while he 
threw first one and then the other aside. He 
could walk without them with scarcely a trace of 
lameness. 
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November was drawing to a close and with it 
the season's work in the swamp. The heavy 
rains had interfered with the work so much that 
nearly all the men had been laid off about the 
middle of the month. 

Hon. J. B. Craigie returned from Ottawa just 
before the Thanksgiving holiday and sent for 
Dennison. 

Quale was left at the Cabins to pay off the 
last of the hands, who were putting the imple- 
ments under shelter and getting the winter 
quarters ready for the timber men. 

Storm doors and windows had been put on the 
Cabins, and the whole place closed up for the 
winter, with the exception of the kitchen. There 
Quale commenced keeping Bachelor's Hall with 
Joe, as stable boy and general helper, for com- 
pany. 

Monday before Thanksgiving, rain, hail and 
sleet successively, fell in torrents, and neither 
Quale nor the boy ventured around the moun- 
tain and down into the swamp. The boy spent 
the day mostly in the workshop, adjoining the 
stables, tinkering at a contrivance for opening 
and shutting the yard gate without having to 
get out of the rig. 

He had kept a fire going in the box stove, so 
when Quale, returning from Carnoustie with the 
mail, flung himself off his horse at the stable 
doors, he found the workshop so warm and com- 
fortable that he stayed until supper time, reading 
the papers he had brought from the post office. 
When it grew so dark that he could no longer 
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see to read, he left them in crumpled heaps 
around his chair and made for the house on the 
run, followed by Joe who, as he expressed it, 
was as "hungry as a hunter." 

Supper over, the boy went to sleep on the 
couch in the big kitchen, but Quale sat smoking 
by the kitchen fire, listening to the tempest 
roaring among the trees on the hillside and 
thinking, as usual, of the robbery and wondering 
why the "baits" had never been answered. 

He took a letter from his pocket and read it 
again. 

Craigie Mills, Nov. 22. 
Dear Quale: 

Well I am off in the morning for Muskoka. 
Uncle wants me to size up a big tract of timber 
that has been thrown on the market. Am taking 
my gun along, as deer are said to be plentiful. 
Only hope there will be one at least for me. 
Keep up the advertisements, although I have 
about lost hope. Will be gone about two or 
three weeks, if the shooting is good, maybe 
longer. Will let you know where mail can reach 
me, if I stay at any point long enough. When 
one is in the woods mail is an uncertain propo- 
sition. Take care of yourself. 

CRAIGIE. 

As he put the letter in his pocket he heard a 
low tap, tap at the door. 

Turning in surprise at having a caller on such 
a night he saw that a slip of paper had been 
pushed in under the door. "At last!" he thought 
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as he hastily picked it up. It was one of their 
"personals" torn from a newspaper. On the back 
of it was written in pencil, "Does this offer still 
hold? If so, put a light in the window. 'Q' must 
be alone." 

Quale's heart thumped against his ribs. He 
read the advertisement again. It was one that 
had been appearing daily ever since the robbery. 

Quale promptly put a light in the window, 
but not until he had put on his boots — slipped a 
loaded "bull-dog" into his hip pocket and clapped 
on his hat. 

" 'Tis the ould story av the hill and Mahomet," 
he muttered grimly, "and in case Mahomet acts 
contrary 'tis best to be prepared." And he took 
another pistol in his hand and waited with his 
left hand on the knob, his right in his coat pocket, 
finger on the trigger. 

A knock at last. 

Quale flung the door suddenly wide. 

"Oh! dear me! How you scared me!" cried 
Mrs. Mary Adeline Hood, laughing lightly as 
she stepped across the threshold with an air of 
charming cordiality, as if it were the most natural 
thing in the world for her to do. 

"Did you ever see such a night!" she exclaimed 
as she closed the door and dropped the dripping 
horse blanket from her plump shoulders to the 
floor. "I just had to wrap up," she continued, 
warming her hands in front of the fire. "It is 
a fearful night ! The worst I ever saw !" 

Quale could not but admire her nerve. She 
seemed not a whit abashed, though her sharp 
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eyes understood what was in her host's right 
hand. She had not lived West of the Mississippi 
for nothing. 

"How comfortable it is in here." She was 
evidently in gay, good humor. "Truly one half 
the world doesn't know how the other half lives. 
It is good to have some one to talk to again ! I 
have lost all count of the days. Robinson Crusoe 
beat me all hollow reckoning time. Now do you 
know, Mr. Quale, I'm not sure whether 'tis Sat- 
urday or Monday?" 

"Monday, ma'am," said her attentive auditor, 
leaning against the table, his right hand resting 
in the hollow of his left arm. 

"Monday ! Is it really !" exclaimed the woman 
putting up her hands. "And is it December?" 

"Not yet, ma'am." 

"Well, well! Was ever a November as long 
as this one!" She turned to get a chair. Her 
eye fell on the boy wrapped in blankets on the 
bunk. She started and turned angrily on Quale. 

"You were to be alone!" she hissed putting 
her hand perilously near her pocket. 

"Hands up!" thundered Quale. 

She held up her hands with alacrity. 

"Fer all practical purposes we are alone," said 
Quale quietly, "the boy had gone to bed and to 
sleep some time before we expected the pleasure 
of yer company." 

"Well," she said shortly, sitting down by the 
fire. "Let's get down to business." 

"Wid all me heart!" responded Quale. 

"You — ^you promise immunity from arrest, and 
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— ^the bag/' Her eyes glittered. Her breath 
came fast. 
"All the swag, except what you know we want," 

She was silent a short space. "I want a 
month's start. A. person can get pretty far in a 
month. There are too many looking for me on 
other charges," she said with startling candor, 
"to risk it all foolishly." 

Quale thought hard. He hated to keep what 
she had to say from Dennison a whole month, 
but — "All right — pervided you cough up satis- 
factorily." 

A moment she hesitated, and then from the 
bosom of her gown she produced a little box. "I 
reckon this is what you all are splitting the earth 
about." She held the box out to Quale across 
the hot stove. "I hate to part with the flashers, 
but — " and she shrugged her shoulders, "one 
can't have the earth!" 

Quale could not have been more nonplussed 
if she had handed him the bag. He had never 
seen the locket before, nor even heard of it. 

"Oh, yis, yis, m' — the locket to be sure !" He 
mumbled as the diamonds flashed in his eyes. 
He opened it and there was the Chief looking 
at him from the bit of ivory. Quale's fingers 
trembled as he put it back in the box and slipped 
it into his pocket. 

"That's all right," he said, "as far as it goes. 
Now tell the whole story." 

"There isn't much to tell. I don't know why 
the pretty fool gave it to me." 



if 
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"Miss Gowan gave it to you?" questioned 
Quale shrewdly guessing at the truth. 

"I didn't steal it," she snapped defiantly. 

'No, of course not," said her host politely. 

'Mind you," she laughed, 'Tm not saying that 
I wouldn't have lifted it if I got the chance. 
That's not my way. She seemed to me to have 
gotten it into her head that I was Dennison 
Craigie's Tvife. At least that is the way I have 
figured it out." 

"Go on," said Quale, his pulses hammering. 

"There isn't much more to it," said the woman 
puckering her eyebrows. "I sent up my card, 
and when she did come down she nearly took 
my breath away. She scared me all right enough, 
and I am not easily scared." She shrugged her 
shoulders. "I expected a little country some- 
body, that I could twist around my little finger." 
She laughed again. "I lost my nerve the minute 
she looked at me. I thought Dennison had told 
her all about us, I was so disappointed when I 
saw that I couldn't work her that^ — I cried, ac- 
tually cried." 

"Then I begged her to intercede with Den- 
nison for me and she said she couldn't. That 
is — about all." 

"Tell it all !" 

"Well, I cried some more and got her to pro- 
ise to write him. Then I started to go and 
she said 'Wait a minute!' I waited, and that 
locket is what she gave me." 

"Did she say anything when she gave it to 
you?" 
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"Let me see," said the woman. "I was so 
flustrated at getting the diamonds I paid little 
attention to anything except to get away with 
them. I knew the locket as soon as I clapped 
my eyes on it. George got away with it once 
and it cost Dennison a pretty figure to_ get it 
back. You have noticed that scar on his chin — ' 
well, he got that too. I thought — ^well, there's 
no use going back to that. She said something 
about *my rights.' That is what made me think 
she took me for a deserted wife." She laughed 
derisively. "It surely was one on Dennison." 

"And after that?" 

"Oh, I left then, and went to my room, but I 
couldn't stay in the little hole. I was too ex- 
cited. I dressed in deep mourning and went 
out." She tittered into Quale's face. " 'Twas you 
put me next the pay roll!" 

Quale's jaw dropped. 

"I was looking in a jeweller's window. I 
recognized you when you drove up near the 
bank and heard you tell Her Royal Highness 
that Joe would tsdce her letter out, and the bag. 
The men, you know, ha ! ha ! ha ! must not be dis- 
appointed." 

Quale fingured the trigger. "And then?" 

"Ah, then ! That is my secret !" 

"Cough it up!" Quale's eyes were almost 
closed. The light danced on the muzzle in his 
hand. 

•*! established myself out here in the hay loft 
in Craigie's barn. My quarters were cramped 
but very comfortable. Plenty of dry wood, and 
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water, and a stove in the work shop. Thanks to 
Canadian honesty, the cellars here were never 
locked, and until lately, the pantry well supplied. 
Oh, I have nothing but praise for the Craigie 
cellars. I have fared sumptuously every day, 
at least until you alj commenced to 'batch' it. 
The worst of all was the lonesomeness, the want 
of some one to talk to, or of something to read. 
I was wild to read about the stolen satchel, but 
I wasn't going to lose the swag for want of a 
stock of patience. Nothing came my way until 
today. The boy yonder," she nodded towards 
the boy on the bunk, "brought out an armful 
of papers to kindle a fire. And you were kind 
enough to leave today's papers. I read your ads, 
and here I am?" 

"And the bag?" 

She looked at him with a cunning leer. "Did 
you really think I'd carry the dough with me, or 
put it just anywhere?" She broke into a shrill 
laugh. "That was the best 'scoop' a lone woman 
ever put over." 

Quale made a wry face. "Sure!" he said 
quietly. "Now thin come over here to the table 
and write a letter to Miss Gowan, sort of ex- 
plainin' things." He handed her writing ma- 
terials. 

Miss Christine Gowan: 

I have just given Mr. Quale the locket you 
gave me. You thought I was Dennison Craigie's 
deserted wife, didn't you? I am the wife of his 
half brother, at least George is the son of Den- 
nison's stepmother. They were brought up to^ 
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gether. Dennison never has had a wife, that 
ought to satisfy you. 

MARY ADELINE HOOD. 

Quale read the note with unmixed satisfaction. 

"That is all ma'm. Yoju may go.^' 

The adventuress rose and picked up the blan-^ 
ket. "When will you call off your — dogs?" 

"Dogs?" repeated Quale. "Oh! You mane 
the officers. In the morning. And when will 
you vacate your present comfortable quarters? 
The last steamer of the season leaves tomorrow 
at eleven, bound for Duluth. 

"How fortunate! Then I shall leave tomor- 
row r 

"Oi shall take pleasure in seein' ye safe on 
board." 

As she wrapped herself again in the heavy 
blanket Quale missed the subtle gleam that 
shone for a moment in her eyes — a gleam that 
boded ill for him, or any one who should thwart 
her crafty schemes. 

The wind rushed in as Quale opened the door 
for her to pass out. Sleet battered the porch roof 
as she flitted out into the night. 

Quale bolted the door and returned to warm 
his feet by the fire. 

"A month! A whole long month! How can 
I kape it to myself? Well, Dennison is gone out 
of the reach of the mails and it'll just have to 
keep." 

"Well, well! It takes all kinds to make a 
world," he said as he lighted his pipe, "an* that 
yellow wild cat is surely wan av the koinds I" 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE ABDICATION OF THE LUMBER KING. 

The whole upper province was threatened 
with a green Christmas, a calamity bewailed by 
all classes for it puts a damper alike on business 
and on pleasure. 

There had been two good weeks or more of 
splendid sleighing, but a December . thaw had 
carried it all away, leaving the roads full of 
muck and almost impassable for Christmas shop- 
pers from the country. Only two days before 
the great holiday and a miserable rain falling, not 
in a good downpour, but in a ceaseless, depress-^ 
ing "on-ding" that made even the most unwary 
seek shelter. 

Dennison Craigie returned from his timber 
quest in response to an urgent telegram. 

The rain murmured a dreary welcome on the 
windows of the closed carriage his uncle had 
sent to the station to meet him. The horses 
dashed ahead, the driver skillfully manipulatng 
the lines to avoid the ruts and pitchholes. 

"If I were in the saddle," Dennison thought 
to himself, "Fd make a Pennsylvania Avenue 
out of this road. Rich men are a mystery to 
me. Uncle uses this road more than any one 
else, and yet I suppose because the county won't 
go halves he won't fix it." 

Not finding his uncle in the office, he hurried 
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across the wet pavement to the palatial pile his 
uncle called home. 

Involuntarily Dennison shrugged his shoulders 
as he compared the storied mansion before him 
with the log-hewn Cabins he had built above 
the lake. The Cabins set amid the round- topped 
hills, where Christine had bent over his bed and 
kissed him, — spelled home and work and love. 

Standing there in the shelter of the wide porch 
he could hear the thunder of machinery and the 
shrill scream of the saws. The smoke from 
many stacks assailed his nostrils. He thought 
of the wilderness he had just left with a sigh, 
and prayed God to hasten the day when he could 
see his old home in far distant Wyoming again. 
"If Christine — " but then he must not think of 
Christine. 

His uncle met him with open arms and hearty 
welcome. 

"Well," he said, when they were seated before 
the glowing fire in a splendidly appointed sitting 
room. "You are as welcome as sunshine! 
We could hardly wait to get you back. Your 
trip has set you up. Glad you reported such 
good luck with the gun. Wish I had had time 
for a little deer hunting myself, but maybe I 
shall! Maybe I shall! Mother," he called, 
"Here is the young man, looking wonderfully 
well set up !" His keen blue eyes twinkled. "So! 
They thought breaking a few bones would finish 
a Craigie! Too much Irish in our Scotch iot 
that! Eh, Dennison?" 

Mrs. Craigie, small, fragile as ever, rustled in, 
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a beautiful house gown trailing behind her. She 
reached Dennison's side with out-stretched 
hands, and kissed him affectionately, first on one 
cheek and then on the other. 

"Do be good humored," she whispered coax- 
ingly, sitting down beside him. "Has James — 
has your Uncle said anything yet?" 

"Nothing particular — ^nothing at all about 
business. Why ?" 

"Well, he — me have something special to say. 
Something very particular to say." She looked 
towards her husband and raised her eyebrows 
inquiringly. Her face flushed and paled alter- 
nately. She seemed to Dennison to scintillate 
with expectancy. 

"You are looking unusually well, Aunt," Den- 
nison remarked, smiling down into her eyes with 
affectionate regard. 

"Ah! You see the anticipation of a new life 
reflected in my face!" she responded brightly. 
"Now James !" 

Hon. J. B. Craigie cleared his throat, and set- 
tled his collar, and then took out his cigar case. 

Mrs. Craigie sat quietly beside her nephew, 
and occasionally patted his hand. 

"Now James!" prompted Mrs. Craigie when 
her husband had raised a cloud of smoke around 
his head. 

Dennison began to wonder what was coming ; he 
refused a cigar, and was intent on the by-play 
of his relatives. When J. B. finally began to 
speak, his voice was husky, and slower than ever. 

"I have — er — resigned my seat in the House." 
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"Oh, is that so!" young Craigie said politely. 
"You found it tiresome!" 

"Yes, I have resigned, but — er — I believe I rather 
enjoyed it, don't you know. It took me away 
from the mills and the grind of business." He 
paused again. 

"Now, James." 

Thus admonished, Mr. Craigie took the cigar 
from his mouth and cleared his throat again. 
Mrs. Craigie brushed a fleck of dust from the 
lapel of Dennison's coat and then slipped her 
hand into his. Dennison felt that something was 
coming. 

"We have — er— decided to — to — abdicate T 
"Abdicate!" repeated Dennison, looking from 
one to the other. "Abdicate !" 

For a few momennts he thought that his uncle 
had lost his senses. Abdicate! Kings did that — 
sometimes, and then only on compulsion. The 
millions his uncle had accumulated had unsettled 
his mind. 

"Abdicate what!" he asked brusquely. But the 
doubt in his mind continued to grow. Some- 
thing was wrong. His aunt knew it too. She 
knew that there was something the matter with 
her husband's mind. 

"All — er — this." The senior Craigie waved 
his cigar out towards the village and the mills. 
Then after carefully knocking the ash from the 
end of his good cigar, he put it in his mouth 
again. 

What had been a suspicion was fast becom- 
ing a certainty to Dennison. His uncle was not 
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his usual self. The strain of politics or too 
steady application to business, or both combined 
had upset his mental poise. What his uncle need- 
ed, he decided, was a rest, a complete rest. But 
the strangest part of all to Dennison, was the 
expression on the face of his aunt, who now held 
his hand closely clasped between her small trem- 
bling palms. Her attitude, her looks, were 
those of expectation. What was it she wanted 
or expected! 

J. B. Craigie sat in an easy chair before the 
fire. Dennison looked at him attentively. The 
large, portly figure taxed the easy chair to the 
utmost. His clean shaven lips and chin were as 
firm as ever; his side whiskers as neatly 
trimmed and brushed; his clear, blue eyes be- 
neath the overhanging brow betrayed no lack 
of mental vigor ; his gray hair that had once been 
the counterpart of Dennison's was thinner on the 
top and back of the temples than it had been a 
year before. Except for a certain nervousness 
and an unusual amount of movement, Dennison 
could mark no change in him. An interchange 
of glances, glances of protest and appeal, that 
passed between husband and wife, Dennison 
could neither interpret nor define. 

*'Yes," Craigie said again. "I— we, rather,'^' 
he smiled at his wife, ''have decided to let go." 

Dennison had nothing to say. 

"Of course," J. B. continued, "You are natu- 
rally surprised, — ^but — er — we have wished, and 
expected to let go before this. We have had a 
hard time persuading you to come across, and. 
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you remember when we saw you we wanted 
to adopt you. You refused. I didn't blame you. 
I — er — never would play second fiddle myself." 
He smoked in silence for a few moments, and 
then a smile broke over his face. 

"A long time ago," reminiscently, "when I was 
a boy, an old friend of my father's was stricken 
with paralysis. The doctor ordered electrical 
treatment, and a small battery was sent for. 
We youngsters in the neighborhood thought it 
wonderful. We were fascinated by its uncanny 
power. We would not leave it alone, and went 
in to get a shock ever so many times, until we 
became a nuisance. I was the chief offender. 
So one day they determined to give me enough. 
I was given both handles to hold." He smiled, "I 
have never taken electric treatment since. I 
knew when I had enough but I couldn't turn 
loose! I grew up and drifted about selling, and 
buying, making a little, but spending less. Fin- 
ally, I disposed of some mills I owned down be- 
low, and came up here to look at a mill, and 
a swamp that was offered for sale. The owner 
was disgusted waiting for a railroad that never 
came, the scarcity of labor, and the severe win- 
ters. His wife, born and reared in the city, 
mourned the lack of society and advantages for 
her children. So he offered to sell out for the 
ridiculously small sum of twenty thousand. 

"Between your father and me we managed to 
raise enough cash to satisfy him, and gave him a 
mortage at a pretty stiff interest for the rest- 
After two years your father sold out to me. He 
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never cared for it, some way. Preferred an out- 
door life, and went out West. Well, from the 
first the mills paid, the mortgage melted like snow 
when the railriad reached us. Mother and I 
moved to easy street, and enjoyed living, didn't 
we mother? We had a comfortable home and a 
few friends. In those days I had time to read, 
and to Uve. 

Mrs. Craigie suddenly put her hankerchief to 
her eyes. 

"There! There, mother!" said Craigie, hastily 
vexed at himself for having touched on those old 
days, each one full to the brim of the simple 
joys of work, and life, and love. "We have built 
two or three times, each time out-doing every- 
thing we ever had. We lost our home when we 
built this pile of bricks, and filled it with im- 
ported stuff that neither of us quite understand. 
Mother is overawed by the army of servants, 
and the size of the house. This living in a kind 
of state worries her sweet simplicity of soul 
It is wearing her out. She is near a nervous 
break down. " He paused for a while, and 
smoked. "Where was I ? Oh yes, on easy street. 
At that time I thought $100,000 was enough for 
any man. We reached it after a while, and then 
we found that money made money; $500,000 was 
not enough. It was absurd to stop short of a 
million. Millionaires are common enough in 
your country, but here they are a scarce article 
outside of the cities. I made my million, and 
so on. I — er — ^had taken hold of the handles of 'a 
Battery* that hypnotized me body and soul, a 
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power that has wealthy men the world over by 
the throat, and others are trampling on one an- 
other in their efforts to get in the circle. 

"I wished, I tried, I promised my wife to let go, 
but the current never seemed to slacken. The 
time never seemed quite opportune. You see I 
never really willed to let go! Some years ago I 
heard the great evangelist of the South say that the 
only way to stop drinking was to quit! and stay 
quit! To quit. To know when you have enough. 
It sounds easy. To die in the harness would be 
far easier!" 

The millionaire's chin sank on his breast. "To 
quit and stay quit! Ah! that is a task that re- 
quires the quality of grit that money steals from 
us!" At length he raised his head. His expres- 
sion changed from despondency to determination. 

He stood up and confronted Dennison. "I 
have resolved to quit! To quit!*' Dennison Craigie 
felt their eyes upon him. A long silence ensued. 
They were waiting for him to speak. Mrs. Craigie 
who had dried her tears, hung expectantly on his 
arm, her misty eyes fixed pleadingly on his. Vaguely 
Dennison began to comprehend what he thought, 
Mrs. Craigie expected of him. 

She thought her husband's mind slightly un- 
balanced, her anxious demeanor betrayed how 
greatly she was worried by his talk. She wanted 
him, Dennison, to fall in with whatever quixotic 
thing his Uncle proposed, no matter how absurd ; 
but not to let on by so much as the flutter of an 
eyelid her alarm and anxiety over his condition, 
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not to show the least bit of consternation at any 
of his vagaries. 

"Trust me," he whispered, to calm her fears, 
"ril listen to everything he says/' 

J. B. Craigie had walked away and was staring 
abstractedly out upon the mills beyond the river. 
Mrs. Craigie went quietly from the room. 

Feeling cautiously for the right words, Den- 
nison Craigie began. "Well, Uncle, I am. sure 
you could not do better than to take a long rest, 
ril be glad to help you in any way that I can." 

J. B. Craigie turned swiftly and gripped his 
nephew by the hand, tears of genuine relief and 
gratitude dimming his eyes. 

"Thank you, boy, thank you. We know it is 
not just what you care to do. Still we counted 
on you." The Senior Craigie turned away and 
blew his nose noisily to hide his feelings. 

"You will not expect me, then, to finish the 
work in the swamp?" asked Dennison, feeling a 
little blank at his uncle's sudden decision to close 
up his affairs. 

"Oh, certainly not! Certainly not!" was the. 
prompt and not altogether agreeable response. 
"Your time will be too valuable for that." 

Dennison looked soberly into the fire. His 
"fat" salary had lasted one year. Vaguely he 
wondered if the new owner, or syndicate would 
push the work so well begun to a finish. "His 
time too valuable." A wave of bitterness swept 
over him, but in a moment he drew a long breath 
and squared his shoulders Fate was giving him 
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some hard knocks. Well, without Christine — 
what did it matter? 

Dennison stared dreamily into the fire. In it 
he saw the old ranch wave and beckon. Ah! 
If he had not lost Christine! How she would 
have loved to ride the plains and explore the 
bills ! 

Meanwhile Craigie Senior had lighted a fresh 
cigar and was in his chair again, smoking peace- 
fully. The momentous matter had been broached 
and Dennison had taken it quietly, wonderfully 
so. Presently he chuckled. Dennison started 
from his dreams and regarded the elder man, sus- 
picion in his half-veiled eyes. 

"Mother and I," said J. B., taking the cigar 
from his mouth, '*have had the time of our lives 
discussing how much a year it would take to 
keep us!" 

Dennison sat up. A specialist would have to 
be sent for and make a thorough examination 
of his uncle's condition. 

"Strange," he thought to himself, "that a man 
can look so sane and talk so — crazily!" 

J. B. Craigie laughed again as he continued. 
"Yes. I wanted half a million a year. I thought 
that would be about the right figure and give 
ma and me, and Aunt Nellie plenty of latitude. 
But she won't listen to it! Finally I got down 
to $200,000 and there I stuck!" 

"$200,000!" repeated his nephew, wondering 
more than ever what vagary had possession of 
the millionaire's mind. 

"That is just what I said," agreed the man of 
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money, nodding to Dennison, who had not said 
anything. "But the little woman stuck it out that 
any more than a plain $100,000 would be a bur- 
den. She insists it will be the greatest plenty!" 

Mr. Craigie threw back his head and laughed 
long and loud. " *Why ma,' I told her, *that 
won't pay our board bills and car fare.' *Oh, 
yes it will,' she says. *We don't want to see 
inside of another Fifth Avenue Prison' — ma al- 
ways did hate a swell hotel — 'nor go to another 
'crush', nor ride in an automobile — the smell of 
gasolene always makes her sick, you know — 'nor 
rush about from one continent to another like 
crazy millionaires. We can go easy,' she says, 
'like the birds, and if our allowance gives out, 
well, we'll just have to practice economy until 
our next year's allowance comes in.' Did you 
ever hear the like ? Practice economy ! Ha ! ha ! 
ha! Think of it, Dennison! Mother and me 
and the little Auntie tucked away in some little 
corner in Mexico, or Wales, or somewhere, wait- 
ing until we get money enough to move on. I — 
ah — grow positively hilarious when I think of it. 
Ah, ha! ha! ha! Ah, ha ! ha ! ha !" 

Dennison laughed too, he couldn't help it, 
there was such a ring of genuine, child-like h^p^ 
piness in his uncle's laughter, and there was novelty 
in the idea besides. 

"You are going to travel then?" said Dennison, 
thinking that the rest and change would work 
wonders for unstrung nerves. It was indeed the 
best thing that could be done and the one most 
likely to effect a permanent cure. 
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"Oh yes. Ma has it all mapped out. I gave 
her free rein. I have managed, or mis-manage.d 
my family life for years. It is her turn now. I 
never saw her enjoy anything so much as she 
has planning our various trips. We are to go 
South first where Nellie is. The doctors have 
advised Arizona for Nellie, for a part of each 
year, you know. She must cut out society, 
everything exciting, in fact. Next summer we 
mean to run up into your country and see the 
wonders of the Rockies and your wonderful Yel- 
lowstone Valley. Ma is even counting on being 
invited to spend a week or two on your ranch 
next summer." 

Dennison raised his eyebrows. 

J. B. winked slyly and chuckled. "Mother has 
figured it all out. She is sure that you will be 
likely to spend your 'honeymoon' back home. 
She is very fond of Christine, you know." 

Dennison winced. He put up his hand to 
screen his face. God ! How it hurt ! 

Craigie Senior sat up and put his hand on 
Dennison's knee. "Pardon me for — er — knowing 
your — affairs before — er — they are properly an- 
nounced — ^but — er — Margia let the cat out of the 
bag in her last letter. We were all delighted 
you may be sure, but then, we have been expect- 
ing it all along." J. B. knocked the ash from his 
cigar and changed the subject. 

"Oh, yes. Mother has a splendid itinerary 
planned out. Here she comes herself! Haven't 
you mother?" Mrs. Craigie was standing in the 
doorway. 
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*lndeed I have!" responded Mrs. Craigie, "I 
have had it planned for fifteen years !" 

Mr. Craigie smiled. "Oh, now mother! Let 
me down easy." He turned to Dennison. 

"When a woman sets her heart on a thing she 
usually gets it." 

"But they don't all have to wait as long as I 
have," said Mrs. Craigie, shaking her head at 
her husband. 

J. B. Craigie looked at his watch. "Bless my 
heart!" he exclaimed rising. "Come on, Den- 
nison, let us go over to Robertson's office. He 
is a new lawyer, just put up his shingle last 
week, but I guess he can draw up a few papers 
tight enough. It won't take but a few strokes 
of the pen, mother, to make a free man of me and 
a white slave," he laughed jovially — "ahem! — a 
multi-millionaire, I meant, of Dennison. It 
amounted to slavery with me, but you Denni- 
son," he gripped his nephew by the arm, "are of 
sterner stuff than your old uncle." 

Dennison's face was a study, but J. B. did not 
see it. He talked on heartily. "J^st let me give 
you one word of advice — "Don't take too tight 
a grip on the handles. You just remember that 
and you'll be all right." 

Dennison Craigie shook off his uncle's hand, 
and stood back, his shoulders square. "But, uncle," 
he remonstrated, as mildly as he could, "What pa- 
pers are to be drawn up ?'* 

"What papers ! Bless my heart ! Didn't I tell 
you I was going to quit? Didn't you agree just 
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now that I should take a rest, and give Marion 
a chance?" 

The Lumber King's face slowly purpled with 
disappointment. "I thought," he stormed, "you 
meant to take hold !" 

Dennison turned in dismay to Mrs. Craigie to 
see what she thought of this new freak on the 
part of her unbalanced husband. He was just 
in time to catch her as she was sinking to the 
floor in a swoon. He carried her tenderly to the 
lounge, while J. B., almost beside himself, rushed 
for the servants, and telephoned the doctor. 

The housekeeper, a fine, motherly-looking 
woman, and Mrs. Craigie's maid, came hurrying 
in, and applied restoratives such as were at hand, 
to no avail. It was only a few minutes until Dr. 
Pennington arrived, and took charge of the un- 
conscious woman. 

After what seemed an interminable time, Mrs. 
Craigie had recovered and was able to converse 
with those bending over her. Mr. Craigfie, al- 
most overcome by hearing her voice again, hur- 
riedly left the room. Dennison was about to 
follow when the housekeeper signed to him that 
Mrs Craigie wished to speak to him. He sat 
upon the edge of the couch and took her hand 
in his. With her other hand she motioned the 
others away. She wanted to talk to Dennison 
alone. 

"You didn't understand, after all?" she whis- 
pered, "Did you Dennison?" 

"No, Aunt." Dennison stroked her hand, miser- 
able because he had blundered again. The little 
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woman looked so fragile, so delicate, it seemed 
to him that a breath of wind could blow her 
away. "I thought — his mind was affected, and 
that you wanted me to humor his whims." 

"He was never saner in his life," said Mrs. 
Craigie, sadly. "He has been money-mad all 
his life, but now he has promised to live while 
I live, if — if you will consent to take his place." 
She looked wistfully into Dennison's troubled 
face. Don't you think you could humor him, jtist 
while I live. Bear the rich man's burden for a 
while, Dennison," she pleaded, as Dennison rose 
to go. 

"I'll think about it," he responded huskily, "but 

don't count on me— don't count " Dennison 

joined his uncle in the library. The two men 
looked one another in the face. 

The Lumber King, large and portly, with silvered 
head and heavy shoulders, faced the younger 
man — a King in bearing and athletic build, a 
man of strong will, and unimpeachable integrity. 

"You did not understand !" 

"How could I ? The proposition is prepos- 
terous! Incomprehensible! There has been no 
precedent since the world began ! I thought you 
mad ! I— I think so still !" 

"No, Dennison," said the older man, quietly, 
sadly, "I am not mad, I have been for years, but 
I am not now. About a month ago I dreamed 
that MaricHi, my dear wife, would only live five 
years. That dream, — I am no believer in dreams, 
— scared me. I sent for specialists. They all 
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told me — valvular trouble." The rich man broke 
off and walked away to hide the emotion that 
choked his utterance. 

After a few moments he had mastered himself 
and continued. *'I had been so engrossed mak- 
ing millions that I never noticed her fading be- 
fore my eyes, eating her heart out, hoping and 
waiting for the time that never came. Her sister 
is threatened with pulmonary trouble — and God 
forgive me — I haven't made her acquaintance yet! 
We have had no family life for years, nor any 
holiday. Henry Gowan says Fm daft." Denni- 
son looked up, and said slowly, "Dr. Pennington 
said the same thing just now." 

"Ah, I suppose so ! Same breed of Scotchmen ! 
They care nothing for api>earances, and not a 
flip for money. Dreamers, both of them! Pen- 
nington is chasing microbes night and day. Be- 
lieves he can find a toxin for tuberculosis ! Gowan 
has his whole house littered with inventions, 
that he never tries to sell. He declares the day 
is coming when we'll store the sun's rays for our 
winter's fuel, and to run our engines. Wind, 
he says, we use only by the hat-ful. Just now 
he is working on a device — and stranger things 
have been discovered — to steal the heat from es- 
caping steam. Visionaries, both of them, but 
happy, and of some use to the world. My office — 
that has been my Kingdom. I say has been," he 
said, turning to Dennison, "because / han/e quit!" 
His face worked, his hands opened and closed. 
"But I hate to let all this go into the hands of 
a syndicate. It is bound to me like a parent to a 
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child, by countless hours of toil, and care, and 
watchfulness. It has been my life!" 

The purple flush appeared again in his florid 
face. "You are my brother's son. Have you no 
pride in our name? Your father helped me get 
a start, why should I not in turn help you?" 

"But I don't want it!" burst out the younger 
man, his whole soul in arms against it. 

"Must I — ^must I turn all this over to strangers? 
Think! consider! you will be master of millions!" 

"I want to be master of myself T flung back 
the younger man. "Show me the millionaire 
that is!" he demanded, at white heat. "Besides," 
he added more quietly. "I have some pet ideas 
about labor and capital. I am not a red social- 
ist, but I believe that millionaires are blocks in 
the way of progress. I believe that a man or set 
of men ought not to be allowed to amass so much 
that they can raise or lower prices at will, and 
dictate a country's policy. All sorts of theories 
possess me for the restraint of the rich, and the 
betterment of the toilers, — I would — " 

"Here, then, is your opportunity!" cried J. B. 
Craigie. "If you want to give your theories a 
trial, no man ever had a better chance. If you 
want to teach the multitudes right living and 
right thinking, here is your opportunity! I 
don't care what you do with the millions you get, 
or make, or give away! Educate the masses! 
Share your profits with the men who help you 
make it! Found colleges! Bring the millennium! 
but do it with Craigie millions in the Craigie 
name !" 
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"It is impossible! Impossible!" said young 
Craigie, backing away. "The work is too great! 
I would as soon — ^have the plague as — millions! 
I can't do it!" 

There was a moment of intense silence. J. B. 
deathly pale. "Say that — ^to mother," he said, and 
hurriedly left the room. Dennison Craigie shrank 
as from a blow. How could he tell that to the frail 
little woman, whose wistful eyes still haunted him, 
who was lying there, hoping, praying, that he would 
raise the load, shoulder the golden cross that had 
burdened them so long. Dennison trembled. 

"To earn a little, and to spend a little less." 
Was that his creed? Must he harness himself to 
this modern Juggernaut? Must he give up his 
work in God's good sunlight? 

"To renounce when that shall be necessary." 
Ah! that was part of his creed, too. Chris- 
tine was already lost, and having lost her, the 
light of his eyes, what did it matter where he 
worked I Maybe the money-making mania would 
seize upon him too and help him to forget! 

"To make upon the whole, a family happier 
for his presence." 

Uncle James, Aunt Marion, and her sister 
Nellie were looking to him for happiness. They 
were all the family he was likely to have. All his 
dreams, and they had been many, had come to 
naught. A lump rose in his throat. 

It was hard, hard to give in. What right had 
one man to saddle another man with such a load? 



^ 
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For the sake of these, the only ties he had in 
the world, could he immolate himself ? 

Heart-sick, and weary of the debate he turned 
to see who it was that had entered the library. 
"Dennison?" 

Mrs Craigie stood just within the curtained 
doorway, supported by the stout arm of the 
house-keeper. She held out both hands in mute 
appeal. "Is it asking too much? Are we too 
selfish? Can't you, won't you make the — sacri- 
fice?" Dennison's heart melted within him. 
The light of victory over himself illumined his 
handsome face. He went to her then, and put 
his arms protectingly around her, and whis- 
pered. "For your dear sake, as long as you live, 
I will ! I will bear a rich man's burden !" 

"Oh, Dennison, thank you so much," she whis- 
pered joyously. "It is almost — more than — I can 
bear." 

Suddenly she pressed both hands to her heart. 
Her breath came fitfully in gasps. Dennison, 
thoroughly alarmed, bore her to the couch and 
threw open the windows. 
'Tan me! Fan me!" she cried. "Dennison!" 
The housekeeper ran for the doctor, while Den- 
nison fanned her with a folded newspaper. 

"Send for uncle, too," he said to the house- 
keeper as she re-entered. "Lose no time !" 

"They are both here," she answered in a hushed 
voice, moving back to make room for the Master of 
the Mills. 

Dr. Pennington laid his hand on the sick lady's 
heart. It had ceased to beat. 
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The Master gave one startled glance at the 
silent, motionless form. One look only he need- 
ed. Marion had passed away. A moment he 
paused, then turned on the younger man with 
but ill-suppressed fury. "You did it! You selfish 
hound! Out of my sight! Away!" 

He towered high above the couch whereon 
lay the body of his dead,— dead with her dearest 
wish denied, his ruddy face black with blood 
beating in his temples. 

Dennison, who had been chafing the lifeless 
hands in a hopless endeavor to bring back the 
vanished soul of her, stood up and stared in 
amazement at his uncle's blazing eyes. His ears 
tingled with the words he had heard. 

"But, uncle," he remonstrated, when he found 
his voice. "You do not understand. I told her — " 

"You told her!" interrupted the bereaved man, 
bitterly. "Yes! and this is the result! I warned 
you that a refusal would kill her ! Now, go ! You ! 
and never let me see your face again!" 

"These women will tell you," began Dennison, 
turning to appeal to the housekeeper for con- 
firmation of his words. There was no one there 
but the doctor. 

"Go, I say!" thundered the rich man, unused to 
being crossed, his face purple with rage. 

"Go !" 

Dazed, Dennison stood as if turned to stone. 

Dr. Pennington whispered in his ear, "You 
had better go. He is in no condition now to 
listen to reason. Later he will be calmer." 

Without another word, Dennison Craigie, after 
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one heart-broken look at the still, small form, 
left the room, and in a few minutes, the house. 

When he reached the street he debated for 
a while with himself. He had done no wrong, 
yet he felt an almost ungovernable impulse to 
flee, — ^to put miles between himself and the tragedy 
he had so innocently wrought. 

From the time of his youth up to that moment 
Dennison Craigie had fought his way through 
everything that threatened to bar his progress. Yet 
now, when he needed all the' fight, all the courage 
possible to grapple with the soul-racking tragedy 
he had just left, that so suddenly had befallen him, 
cowardice tempted him to throw up his hands, to 
get far away from the broken home, and his own 
broken fortunes. 

He looked longingly down the muddy road 
towards the low-roofed station. The cars 
would soon roll him away. He thought with 
keen longing of his old Wyoming home. His 
muscles showed big on the hand that held his 
grip. Cowardice held him in her arms. Chris- 
tine, the one woman in all the world, had turned 
her back on him. His uncle genial, kindly and 
hitherto devoted to him, believed him guilty of 
denying a few short years of life to his darling 
wife. In the whole big, peaceful province there 
was no one to care whether he stayed or went 
Nobody at all, except, maybe. Quale. Yes, Quale 
would care. Quale would want him to see it 

through, nay, expect him to stay and fight it out, — 

to stand under no false accusation. Gradually the 
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old fighting light rose in his half-closed eyes, and 
his jaws set like iron. 

"J. B. Craigie will have to take it back!" 

The yellow streak that had risen now slunk 
again to its lair, awed by the will of the man who 
resolved to die fighting, although deserted alike 
by fortune and by love. Resolutely he went 
down the street, with renewed self-respect, and 
crossed over to the Alexandria, the best hostelry 
in the place. 

As Dennison approached the clerk's desk, a 
little man of exceeding breadth of shoulder was 
laboriously inscribing his name. 

Dennison waited. 

The short man with the broad shoulders 
turned. 

"Howdy!" said Dennison, genuinely glad to 
see him. 

"Well, well ! oi was just goin' to set out to hunt 
you up," said Quale, seizing the proffered hand. 

"And I was thinking about you." 

Dennison hurriedly wrote his name in the reg- 
ister, and followed by Quale, led the way to the 
room given him on the second floor. 

"Have you heard what has happened?" asked 
Craigie as he closed the door. 

"Oi'm just in. What? Is it serious?" 

"Mrs. Craigie is dead, and J. B. thinks I— did 
it!" 

"The Lord save us !" and Quale's astonishment 
grew and grew as Dennison told him the whole 
story. 

"Oi don't believe it!" he muttered over and 
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over again. "Oi can't believe it ! A big strong man 
as he is give up! Why oi niver heerd of such a 
thing 1" 

"But uncle thinks I broke her heart!" That 
was what was crushing Dennison, and at last 
Quale realized it. 

" 'Tis a bad business, but don't take it so to 
heart, my boy. Yer uncle is a reasonable man. 
He'll get it right presintly. You'll see." 

Dennison did not answer. 

Darkness followed swiftly on the heels of the 
short twilight, but the men sat on in the grow- 
ing darkness, thinking over and over what had 
happened. 

'Write him," said Quale at last. 
1 had thought of that." 

"Do it now. No time like the presint, an' oi'll 
see about a bite of supper fur the two av us." 

Dennison had finished writing before Quale 
returned, followed by a man carrying a huge 
waiter on which was supper for two. 

"Come on, now," said Quale, when the man had 
gone. "Men must eat! Here is a steak looking 
fine and juicy wid an accompaniment av mush- 
roons, an' fried potatoes, such as none av yer 
benighted Americans kin fry, and fresh apple 
butter, and coffee, strong and hot. The smell 
itself goes fair round me heart!" Dennison made 
but a poor supper, but Quale seemingly took no 
notice. 

When the tray had been removed, and cigars 
brought in. Quale reached a hand into the depths 
of his corduroy pocket. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

A TOUCH OF THE WEST. 

The townspeople of Craigie Mills had seen the 
grandest funeral ever accorded a private citizen. 
They had seen celebrated men and women from 
all parts of the country walk the streets of their 
little town. They had seen officials, great and small, 
swell the procession that followed the flower- 
covered bier of the master's wife to the tomb, a 
procession miles in length, made up of high and 
low, rich and poor. 

The Christmas holiday had come and gone al- 
most unobserved. There had been no snow, but 
the roads, frozen hard, had been traveled into 
shape. The weather mattered little to the towns- 
people. Their hearts, loyal and true, were full of 
mourning. The lady of the mansion, the center 
of their social universe was gone. 

To Dennison Craigie the week had been one 
of distress. He had failed to effect a reconcilia- 
tion with his uncle. J. B. Craigie had absolutely 
declined to see his nephew. Dennison had 
haunted the steps of the mansion. He had writ- 
ten note after note imploring an interview for 
justice' sake. The servants had had positive 
orders not to admit him. The townspeople put 
their heads together when he passed. Rumors 
were rife as to the nature of the breach that had 
occurred. 

"I have tried and I have failed, "Dennison said 
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gloomily to Quale, "now I am ready to go." 

"Yer not goinM 'Tain^t your way to give in. 
There's too much at stake." 

Dennison turned on him swift as lightning. "Do 
you think ifs the damned money thafs worrying 
mer 

"Not oi !" Quale never backed an inch. "Didn't 
ye rayfuse to go into partnership with him when 
yc first come? An' didn't ye turn down his offer 
at first a wake ago to take over the hull outfit? 
Any fool would know 'twasn't the money! No, 
ye needn't accuse me of thinkin' none o' them 
things. Yer after just plain justice. A right un- 
derstanding between ye." 

"Thank you, Quale." 

The chief's eyes burned with fever, and his 
skin had the pallor of sickness. His hands 
trembled as he folded up his clothes and stowed 
them in his grip. "I cannot understand how he 
could change so suddenly. Uncle was so kind- 
hearted, ,so easily accessible, so absolutely just. 
Why can't he listen ? God knows the truth would 
be a relief to him. Quale, I'd rather be hanged 
than have uncle think I refused that little woman 
her pitiful plea for a few years' happiness!" 

"What's the matter with the housekeeper?" 
growled Quale, "why can't she tell him the 
straight av it?" 

"Oh, she is so infernally busy, ,so pressingly 
busy that she can't be seen either. Not once hav^ 
I ever been able to get Mrs. Smith over the phone 
or at the door. I wrote her a note today, and sent 
it in by special delivery, 'a matter of life and 
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death/ but all I got was a verbal message, 'that 
it was Mr. Craigie's request that she hold no 
communication with me whatever.' Now what 
do you think of that? Did you ever hear of any- 
thing so utterly — unaccountable?" 
Dennison closed his grip. 
At that moment, clear, loud and long, the six 
o'clock whistles blew. Men poured out of mill, 
smithy, and factory in to the murky streets. For 
a week the mills had been silent, not a wheel had 
turned until that morning, the second of the new 
year. The men had had seven long days of en- 
forced idleness, but at full pay, for J. B. Craigie 
was no grinder. But it was all over. The engines 
had throbbed, and the saws screamed shrilly 
through the raw air all day long. The glorious 
weather was gone too, the wind had veered 
around to the north, and brought with it a cold 
drizzle that chilled the marrow of one's bones. 

Men soon filled the bar below stairs, and the 
clink of glasses could be heard above the talk 
and laughter. 

Dennison stood at the window looking down 
upon the men hurrying by. Suddenly he threw up 
the sash and leaned out upon the sill. Clear, loud, 
and insistent, a chant-like song floated up to him. 
Just a few words, but Dennison's memory was 
tenacious. 

"It is old Bob, Quale. Go down—" But Quale 
too had remembered the refrain, and was already 
half-way through the door. 

"Well?" 

Quale had returned. "Yis. 'Twas him. He had 
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just had a letter from out the office. Miss Gowan 
is somewhere with the Rhodes of Toronto. A 
whole party of 'em are gone up into the Rainy 
River backwoods moose-hunting. The address 
is Rainy River, Ont. They will be gone some 
time. Not to expect any more letters for a while." 
Dennison's face was blank; he had thought to 
meet her in Toronto, but now. "Everything will 
be plain sailing presintly. Oi'll send her the 
locket and the letter." Quale rubbed his hands to- 
gether over the stove. " 'Twill be a fast train that 
she'll choose to come home on. You'll see!" 

Dennison sighed. "I'd be perfectly satisfied to 
wait for her coming if uncle would only — ,"^ he 
stopped and dropped his head into his hands. 
"How can we be happy knowing that uncle 
thinks — what he thinks? Christine would want 
him to know, would want me to have a hearing. 
I must have justice! Some one is standing be- 
tween us. If I were in the west, Quale, I could 
find out in half an hour. But here in this cut-and- 
dried country,, where everybody acts just so, 
swathed up to the eyes in conventionalism, what 
can a man do?" 

The man in him was rising big as a mule in 
passionate protest against further inaction. 

"There is a way to force the issue," he mut- 
tered darkly, striding slowly up and down the 

room. 

Suddenly he laughed, a laugh that was not 
good to hear r " 'Twill be rather startling, but ef- 
ficient !" 

Dennison opened his grip. 
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Quale, sitting and smoking by the fire, saw 
the change take place in the man. He had now 
the face of a man with nothing to lose and ev- 
erything to win. He looked now as when he 
quelled the first sign of insubordination in the 
swamp. When he flung on his heavy raincoat 
and pulled his wide-brimmed hat down over his 
eyes, he was ready to go. 

"Good-night," he said, with his hand on the 
door-knob. 

"Good-night," Quale answered just as quietly. 

The chiefs footsteps echoed down the hall. 

Presently Quale rose and knocked the ashes 
from his clay pipe on the edge of the stove. 

" Tain't for me to be askin' where to ?" ht 
muttered as he buttoned up his overcoat. "But 
oi better be movin' about some. Min don't go 
about huntin' vi'lets wid a bit av steel under their 
belts." After loitering about for an hour or so, 
vainly listening for trouble around the mansion 
house grounds, noticing that the lights still 
burned brightly in J. B. Craigie's private offices, 
Quale cursing himself for an old fool, went back 
to the hotel and went to bed and to sleep. 

With long even strides Dennison Craigie 
crossed the street and walked up towards the 
Craigie home. The gates were wide open and the 
lights from the office shone out across the frost- 
seared yard. Not a soul did he meet save only a 
messenger boy. 

He rang the bell loud and long. The door 
opened promptly. The servant recognized him 
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instantly. Light shone down upon him, and on a 
shining bit of polished steel in his right hand. 

"I want to see the housekeeper !" 

With difficulty the man controlled the chatter- 
ing of his teeth long enough to answer "yes 



sir." 



<<- 



"Take me to her." 

"This way sir." The fellow stepped with 
alacrity. He led the way up to the third floor, 
back, cold shivers chasing each other up and 
down his spine. 

This is her sitting-room." 
'Rap on the door." 

No answer. He rapped louder. The door, when 
he tried the handle, was not locked. 

"Go in." Dennison followed. 

A hasty glance and Dennison's keen eye fell 
on a telegram open on her desk. 

Your daughter has but a few hours to live. 
Hemorrhage. Come at once. Dr. Deemer. 

"Chicago, 111.," muttered Dennison, and dated 
today. "Read that." The frightened servant held 
the yellow slip in his tremWfing hands. "Before 
God, sir!" he cried, "I never heard a word of 
it sir. May be the others knew, but I didn't. I 
swear I didn't sir!" 

Dennison frowned. Evidently the man was 
telling the truth. 

"Where is the maid— Nanette?" 

" Ton my honor, I don't know sir. 'Twas the 
very next day after what happened to — to — in 
the front of the house. She got married and went 
away, sir. We was all took by surprise. Mrs. 
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Smith said it was the best things she could do 
after losing her job and all." 

The man's volubility was increasing as his 
fear subsided. 

Dennison raised his eyebrows. 

"You see, she was Mrs. Craigie's maid, and 
she havin' — havin' gone away like — of course 
Nan lost her place. And her sweetheart being 
all ready to go west himself, why sir, he just 
saw his chance, and took the girl with him." 

"West?" 

"Well, I never did know much about them 
parts. Some said 'twas the States and others 
tfiat 'twas the 'Scatchwan country. Mrs. Smith 
would know." 

"What makes you think so?" 

"Well she took to the girl so, after — after she 
lost her job, and Nan seemed to think the world 
of her. She couldn't hardly bear to leave her. 
She was a right friendly woman, and good to us 
all." 

They had reached the hall door below. 

"Now, my man, keep a still tongue in your 
head." 

"Yes, sir. I will, sir. You can depend upon me, 
sir." 

The drizzling rain had turned to snow as Den- 
nison stepped again into the night. 

The door of Craigie's office opened and a tele- 
graph boy stood there framed in the light. 

Dennison waited until he had gone. Then he 
pushed the button.. 

A boy, the same boy who had given him so 
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many rebuffal messages, came yawning to the 
door. 

"There ain't no use in you comin' no more!" 
he said impudently, "ain't I told you — " he start- 
ed, stared, his chin trembled, and his knees re- 
fused to suport him. 

"Oh sir ! Don't kill me ! I didn't mean no harm. 
I didn't want to lose my job." 

"Get up!" The boy moved as though on 
springs. "It won't be necessary for you to stay 
here any longer tonight. I will announce myself," 
said Dennison with a nod of dismissal. The boy 
was gone in a twinkling. 

Dennison opened the door and shut it quietly 
behind him. 

The Master of Craigie never turned his head, 
nor moved, nor seemed to hear. He was sitting 
beside his desk, holding in his hand the telegram 
he had just received. 

"Uncle, I have forced myself in here," said 
Dennison quietly. 

"You have forgiven me?" cried the elder 
Craigie starting up, letting the telegram flutter 
to the floor, and reaching out both hands to Den- 
nison. 

"Why, uncle!" exclaimed Dennison joyously. 
Why I — ^you — misjudged me. I have been trying 
to see you for a week !" 

"Trying to see tn^— why? What? Bless my 
soul ! I've sent for you over and over again, since 
I — since I could think things over. I saw I 
had made a mistake. Joy kills." A spasm of pain 
contracted his ruddy face. "She died happy. Such 
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a sweet smile was on her face. But it was more 
than I could bear. Ah, boy, I am glad you have 
forgiven me." He placed his hands on Denni- 
son's shoulders and kissed him first on one cheek 
and then on the other. 

A door behind them opened at that moment 
and the old bookkeeper put his head in, and as 
quickly withdrew it. 

"My boy, you will never let anything come be- 
tween us. You are almost the only one left to 
me." He broke off and sat down in the big chair. 

"Nellie is not so well." 

"Uncle, you give me new life," said Dennison, 

sitting down on the corner of the table near him. 
"You have lifted a load from my heart. It has 
been a frightful week! Uncle tell me, why 
didn't—" 

A sharp rap at the door interrupted his ques- 
tion. 

"Another telegram," exclaimed the elder 
Craigie, drawing back from it. 

"Ah !" he said again, and sucked in his breath 
in one long drawn sigh. "Ah !" 

Dennison took the telegram from his nerveless 
fingers. 

Tuscon, Ariz., Jan. 2. 

Nellie died this morning at 7. 

Margaret Fleming. 

J. B. Craigie, master of millions, bereft of wife, 
bereft of son, bereft of sister-in-law, sat staring 
stupidly at the floor. 

"God ! How can I bear it ! Marion gone ! Nellie 
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gone ! Thou hast striken me too heavily ! Leave 
me Dennison, my boy, leave me. I must be 
alone." 

Dumb with sympathy, and choked with emo- 
tion, Dennison pressed the afflicted man's hand 
and went quickly out. Blindly he set off at a 
rapid pace down by the silent mills and on up 
the river, trying to ease the ache in his own 
bosom, and to comprehend the misery in the 
heart of the man he had left. 

Tired and worn he returned to the hotel long 
after midnight. Men were still standing about in 
the hall and on the street. 

He had but taken off his coat and boots when 
a knock came sharply on his door. 

He opened it promptly. 

"Dennison Craigie," said the sheriff, stepping 
into the room and placing his hand heavily on his 
shoulder, "consider yourself under arrest." 

"What for?" cried Dennison in astonishment, 
shaking off the man's hand, and looking at a 
group of men crowding in the door, "For the mur- 
der of your uncle, J. B. Craigier 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE POWER OF ATTORNEY. 

"So! Ye've come, hav ye?" 
Quale rose ungraciously from the big office 
chair and glowered. 

The young lady thus addressed vouchsafed no 
reply, but quietly closed the door behind her. Her 
wraps and umbrella she threw upon a side table 
as one who had held them too long. Then she 
advanced to the table near the center of the room 
and hastily drew off her gloves. Quale stood 
looking at her, chin out-thrust, legs wide, hands 
locked behind, disapproval written large all over 
him. He had received no answer to the question 
he had growled out upon her entrance, but he 
continued as if he had. "My, but ye took yer 
time about it!" Christine Gowan sank wearily 
into the chair by the table. For one long moment 
she looked with fever bright eyes steadily into 
the eyes of the harsh little man in front of her. 

His eyes wavered, flickered and fell before hers. 
Presently he cleared his throat. 

" 'Tis him oi'm thinkin*^ av," he said un- 
steadily. 

Christine Gowan covered her face with her un^ 
gloved hands, and tears, blessed tears, came to 
the relief of her burning eyes and overcharged 
heart. 

Again and again she assayed to speak, but 
again sobs shook her from head to foot. 
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She spoke at last. "We were too far in the 
woods for telegrams. We got back from the hunt 
only four days ago. I read your telegrams. I re- 
ceived your letter and — " sobs again choked her. 
"I started at once. I — I have been coming ever 
since. We had a wreck. Oh! It has been an 
eternity V 

"Same here," said Quale grimly. "An' 'twas 
all your fault in the first place. If ye hadn't gone 
off like a fool," he blurted out, "if ye had trusted 
him as ye ought to hev, he wouldn't be yonder 
in the county jail today !" 

Christine rose instantly to her feet. 

"He isn't in—" 

"Yis," snapped Quale, "he's in, and in bad !" 

"Bail ?" faltered Christine, clinging to the table 
for support. 

"Bail!" snorted the Irishman, the very word 
setting him on fire. "Bail! 'Tis a fairy tale! Oi 
tell you this is a country for law and order. The 
law is ahead av everyfliing. Great and small, 
high and low must knuckle under. Man wuz 
made fer law !" 

Suddenly he leaned towards her : "Oi guess ye 
missed them papers. The coroner's jury held him 
to the grand jury, which was called together sud- 
den loike in special session. And the grand jury 
indicted him, do you hear! And bail was denied 
him ! Oh yis, 'twas a f oine investigation," he con- 
tinued, blowing his nose noisily into his colored 
handkerchief, and then jamming it back into his 
hip pocket, "lasted a day and a half. 'The Laix/s 
Delays/ humph! Not for us Canadians!" 

Christine, pale as death, motioned Quale to a 
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seat at the table and sat down in front of him. 

"Tell me again." She said slowly, as one who 
meant to listen. 

"Oi sent ye the daily papers. Twas all there. 
Didn't you get 'em?" 

She shook her heart. "Not one, and your 
telegrams said so little. I want to understand it 
all. Haven't you other copies?" She looked 
about. 

Quale rose and brought over several files of 
newspapers and slammed them down on the 
table before her. "There they are," he growled, 
"with their minds all made up. The scandal- 
mongers !" 

The office boy appeared. "The foreman of the 
shops wants to see you, Mr. Quale."^ "Yis," said 
Quale, reaching for his hat. "Oi'm wanted here, 
and oi'm wanted there, from morning till night. 
Excuse me Miss." 

The door slampied behind him. 

When he returned, Christine pushed the 
papers from her. "Tell me now what you know 
and what you think." 

He told her what he himself had seen, and 
what Dennison had afterwards told him. "You 
see," he continued: "The footman swore he had 
(been compelled at the point of a gun to take him 
to the housekeeper. The office boy swore he had 
threatened him, and so it went. But Dr. Penning- 
ton testified that death was due to apoplexy, 
brought on by sudden shock. There was the tele- 
gram to explain it. Poor Miss Nellie ! We buried 
them in the same hour, him and her." Quale 
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brushed his sleeve over his eyes. "You see he 
fell forward on his desk and crushed the crystal 
*av his watch. 'Twas at nine exact it stopped. And 
de see, the shots wasn't heard till ten or there- 
abouts. The old bookkeeper had been home about 
half an hour. See ! 

Christine nodded. She was listening to Quale's 
recital, straining every sense to hear some word 
that would break the chain of circumstantial evi- 
dence that held her lover in prison. 

Quale's voice sank lower and lower as he pro- 
ceeded. "They measured the footsteps in the 
slush outside that window there. That was 
where the shots were fired from. They were the 
same as Dennison's and made by a rubber boot. 
They found a gun in the hedge near by. Two 
chambers were empty. The gun was Denni- 
son's !" 

Quale paused and shook his head. "Two shots ! 
Think av it, an' Dennison can hit a sparrow on 
the wing. Wan shot went into the panelling 
above his head, see, and the other entered at the 
back av his neck, as you read in them," he mo- 
tioned towards the pile of newspapers. "Shot in 
the back from outside the window! An' they 
think Dennison did it." 

"Patterson!" broke in Christine bitterly, "Pat- 
terson was — a failure!" 

"He did the best he could," interposed Quale. 
"He had very little to go on. Dennison went for 
a walk after he left J. B. Craigie in the office 
about nine o'clock up the river, 'Twas a bad 
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night, an* the river path is seldom taken except 
in the summer. No one saw him. Then against 
that you see old Helm swears he saw him pass 
his house, out by the station you know, some- 
thing after ten o'clock, just a few minutes be- 
fore the fast train was due going north. Which 
would look like the person Helm saw took the 
train. And yet wasn't he arrested in his room 
a little past midnight? Now what can you make 
of all that?" 

Christine did not answer. She seemed too 
crushed. 

"They tried to telephone, but the phones 
wouldn't work. They got to the station and the 
line was cut, just north av the station a bit. 
Then again as many a one about here had no- 
ticed there was bad feeling, they had had words. 
There was nothing stolen, so 'twasn't rob- 
bery, just bad feeling." "But the bookkeeper!" 
cried Christine, "he saw the old man embrace 
him." Quale shrugged his shoulders. "Yis, but 
they had min there who swore that the book- 
keeper was foolish about the young man, and 
had declared when he heard of his arrest that he 
could clear him. The grand jury twisted that 
around, I guess, till it sounded like a felony to 
them." 

"We've got a couple of them Pinkerton fel- 
lows here, been nosin' around fer two weeks, 
lookin' wise, an' sayin' nothin', no, nor knowin' 
nothin'." 

"The foreman of the yards wants to see you," 
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said the office boy, popping his head around the 
edge of the door. 

Quale went out. 

Christine re-read the papers. They were all 
arrayed against the accused man. Not one urged a 
reasonable doubt, a lack of motive. He was a 
stranger, a foreigner, a Westerner. What else 
could be expected? One paper caustically sug- 
gested lynch law in his case, as he had probably 
meted it out to "rustlers" in Wyoming. His 
brother was in the penitentiary in E>akota, and 
he himself was too ready with a g^n for a 
civilized country. Men had testified that he was 
of a surly taciturn disposition, and brooked no 
interference. "Men that had been discharged," 
Christine thought, bitterly. "The papers think 
him guilty. The old bookkeeper's testimony is 
dismissed as 'loony' and 'biased'. Dennison's 
story is classed as pure fabrication. Oh, Denni- 
son, Dennison, why did no one see you on the 
river road?" 

The defense was weak there, wofuUy weak. 
Christine acknowledged it and shivered. From 
her neck she unfastened the chain that held the 
locket Quale had sent her. It had been her sole 
comfort on the long journey home. 

Opening it, she looked long and steadfastly 
on the face of him, she had painted so faithfully. 
Those dear eyes, so calm and steady ! That mouth 
so tender, and yet so strong! His hair, how it 
waved back off his wide forehead ! 

Tears blinded her eyes as she clasped the pic- 
tured face in an agony of love and fear to her 
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breast. Presently she sank to her knees. She 
prayed softly at first, but presently more and 
more impassioned. When Quale re-entered the 
room she did not hear him. One after another 
she quoted the promises of God, and claimed them 
for him in prison. Steadily she pleaded the cause 
of the righteous before the bar of God. 

With tears slowly trickling over his weather- 
worn cheeks. Quale sank upon his knees, saying 
below his breath, "Amen! and Amen! and 
Amen !" 

Suddenly Christine stopped praying, and rose 
to her feet. "We don't need to worry any more. 
/ won throgh to the throne." Quale saw that 
her face shone. Truly she had talked with God. 

"What do you think," asked Quale, after a 
few moments' silence, "the foreman had to re- 
port just now." 

Christine turned expectantly. 

"'Tis- all av course the biggest kind av — a 
secret," Quale whispered. 

Christine's eyes flashed. He had no need to 
ask her if she could keep it. 

"Some av the boys, them as had known him 
up yonder in the swamp, took out the horses after 
midnight last night, and by diflferent roads 
met in Ware. They had blankets on their 
horses and masks on their faces. With them they 
took an extry horse, an' a couple av scalin' lad- 
ders, such as can be had around here in case av 
fire." 

Christine, her eyes large and shining, took a 
step nearer, and said almost fiercely: 
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"He would not come out that way.*" 

'They overpowered the turnkey, gagged and 
bound him and then went in after — after Den- 
nison." 

Quale stopped and turned to the window. 

The blood that had flown so suddenly to 
Christine's heart now rushed back in a crimson 
flood, mantling cheek and brow. She grasped the 
back of a chair with both hands. Her self-control 
was marvelous, for, may be, after all, it might not 
have been a rescue, but a lynching. 

Quale turned, his eyes swimming in a mist and 
resumed. "When they reached the gate, that 
was now wide open, he asked Butternut — " Quale 
stopped. "Oi should not have used that name." 
"You didn't use it," she returned, looking stead- 
ily into his eyes. "Go on." 

"He asked — wan av them for his gun, and first 
thing they knew they was all holdin' up their 
hands like children in school. They did it quick. 
They knowed the man that give the order an' 
sez he: 'Boys, thank you. Your hearts are in 
the right place. But I'm not going with you out 
the gate. 

Ah !" sighed Christine. "Ah !" 
No,' sez he, T'm goin' out of here by the court- 
house steps! But you fellows are all right! File 
past me here, and as you go raise your mask for a 
second. I want to know who you are. Believe 
me, boys, I'll never forget it!' He held the lan- 
tern above his head, and the men, most av 'em, 
couldn't see the hand he held out to 'em fer 
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tears." Quale blew his nose again, and exclaimed : 
"There ! Isn't that a man for you !" 

Christine laughed through her tears. 

"He's a darling! Do you hear Quale? A dar- 
ling !" 

Christine put on her furs, and went out to the 
cutter waiting for her. As Quale tucked the robe 
in about her feet, she whispered: 

"Does — ^would he like to see me?" 

"Well, Miss Gowan, oi'll tell ye just what 
he said when oi handed him yer telegram: 'She 
can't come here.' " 

Christine sighed and took out the whip. She 
drove off, the bells jingling merrily, out the 
white, shining road. 

As she disappeared over the incline, Old Helm, 
the weaver approached. Quale pretended not to 
see him, for his heart was full of bitterness towards 
the old man whose testimony before the grand jur>' 
had been so damaging to the defense. 

"I've a favor to ask of ye, Mr. Quale," he be- 
gan with a slight hesitancy. "My Jock was 
poisoned a few nights ago, and though I did 
everything I could tae help him, he fled frae the 
hoose when the door chanced tae open. We hae 
looked everywhere for him, but couldna' find 
him. But Eckhart's lads reported the noo, that 
as they played in the drifts round the big lumber 
piles oot by the station, they were startled by a 
pair o' green, glassy eyes glarin' at 'em fra be- 
tween two piles o' lumber. As soon as I heard 
o't, I sensed that it would be my Jock. An' there's 
nae doot that it's a dog. I came up to see if ye 
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would hae yer men move the lumber a bit so 
that I can gie the body a decent burial. Jock was 
aye a friend tae me." 

"All right," grunted Quale, ungraciously 
enough, taking out a smudgy note book and 
writing a few laborious words, and signed his 
name, "T. Quale." "There, that will do the work 
for you oi guess." 

Helm was so profuse with his thanks that the 
new manager interrupted: 

"The chief has already give orders to ship 
every bloomin' old pile from here, clean to the 
station. The min are already at work just be- 
low there, so it won't make any difference which 
end is cleaned up first. You'll be livin' on a 
regular Pinnsylvania Av-nue the first thing ye 
know !" 

Helm departed with many a thank ye, and 
good-day. 

About nine o'clock the next morning, while 
figuring on a big deal with a Sarnia man. Quale 
was roused by the clatter of bells, and looking 
through the window saw that big Butternut was 
driving in the yard, his "bobs" half way loaded 
with lumber, and the horses on the dead jump. 

Quale rushed out. "What the divil do you 
mane driving in here with a load av lumber?" 

Butternut Bill pulled up, flung the reins over 
the backs of his blown percherons, leaped out 
with a big bundle tightly rolled up in a horse 
blanket, and made straight for the private of- 
fice, followed by Quale, bursting with indigna- 
tion. 
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*'Oi didn't tell ye oi wanted the raymains !" he 
burst out as Butternut put the bundle carefully 
on the table. Take old Helm's dog to Old Helm, 
you blunderin' idiot!" 

Butternut, his huge bulk trembling with ex- 
citement, hastily untied the blanket. "There!" he 
said then, pointing at the contents. "We found 
them between the piles of lumber next beyant 
where we found the dog!" 

The bundle contained a raincoat with a cape 
attached, a wide brimmed hat, and a pair of 
rubber boots. 

"See!" said Butternut again, pointing to the 
hat mark "'tis his!" 

Dennison Craigie. 

"A clue at last!" muttered the little Irishman 
as he pressed a button. 

The office boy appeared promptly, too promptly. 
Quale would have noticed, had he not had so 
much else to think of. 

"Find them Pinkerton's and tell them to come 
here. One av them, or both av them, and don't 
come back till you do. Five dollars if you get 
them inside of half an hour !" 

The boy was off like a streak of lightning. 

" 'Tis up to them Pinkerton's to tell us now 
who put them there, fur the wans Dennison 
Craigie wore that night were produced at the 
inquest." 

The new manager took down the receiver. 
"Give me long distance, if you plaze ma'm." 
"Yes, Patterson of Ware." Then he turned to 
Butternut. "Bill, tell the coachman to hitch up 
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and go out after Miss Gowan. No, better still, 
go yourself, and tell her what you found." 

On the heels of Butternut's departure, re- 
turned the boy breathless: 

"IVe got the washed-out lookin' one, sir," he 
panted. "Do I get two and a half?" 

Quale's hand sought his pocket. 

Presently the sleuth entered, — as the boy h^d 
intimated, a very indifferent looker, as looks go, 
entered, a man that would pass unnoticed again 
and again. He looked on the order of men who 
have about reached the point of the *'sub- 
merged." 

"You fellows haven't done us much good so 
far," said Quale, "except to draw your salary." 
He indicated the bundle on the table with a 
wave of his hand. "See what you can make of 
that pile of the chiefs clothes, found a bit ago 
between two piles av lumber out near the sta- 
tion." 

But the man's keen eyes had already taken an 
inventory of the damp bundle, now thawing out 
by the heat of the office. The gleam that shone 
for an instant in the sleuth's eyes as his fingers 
lightly traveled over each article, made Quale's 
heart leap. The bloodhound in the man had taken 
the scent, Quale's estimate of the man rose by 
leaps and bounds. 

When the little man spoke it was in short, 
quick, detached sentences, as though he had each 
pigeon-holed," and ready to be handed out. 

These clothes went out of Craigie's room, 
nothing else was taken out of that room. Mrs. 
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Craigie's jewels are gone. iThat is, if she had 
any, and I suppose she had?" He had startled 
Quale, and seemed to be waiting for an answer. 

"Um-um!" said Quale, scratching his bristly 
red hair and thinking hard. "Oi couldn't say. No 
sir, oi couldn't say. Not positively. Av course oi 
seen her many's the time, and it does seem, come 
to think av it, that there was always the lo<* av 
the real swell about her, but whether 'twas 
jewels or just clothes oi couldn't say. But here 
comes Miss Gowan, she kin tell us." 

Miss Gowan came in, wrapped in furs, and 
keenly alive to the importance of what she had 
heard. 

"You must have flown," said Quale, after he 
had introduced Rostan. 

**I was nearly here when I met Butternut. I 
couldn't stay out there! I felt something had 
happened !" 

Quale told her what Rostan had said, and 
asked about Mrs. Craigie's jewels. 

"She kept them in the office vault," said Chris- 
tine readily. "She was very proud of her collec- 
tion of pearls. Of course she had a great many 
diamonds. She sent quite a collection to Tiffany 
last winter to have them re-set." 

Rostan pulled a memorandum from his pocket 
and handed it to her. It was a copy of Tiffany's 
bill. The amount charged for the work was over 
five thousand dollars. 

Miss Gowan looked at the bill. "If the repairs 
cost that," she began, "the value of the jewels 
must have been — " 
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"Exactly," interrupted the little man, "and yet, 
a few trinkets scattered about on Mrs. Craigie's 
dressing table are all that can be found." 

"Then it was robbery!" cried Christine, turn- 
ing to Quale. "You hear? And they «;aiJ there 
was no motive. Who took them?" she asked 
abruptly. 

The sleuth answered: 

"A woman!" 

"See," he said, pointing to the velvet collar of 
the raincoat, and pulling from it a long black 
hair. "Black almost to the roots. At the end, 
when he held it up, it shone like yellow gold. 

''The housekeeper was the thief," said the little 
detective, "and the masquerader." 

Quale leaped to his feet. 

"God! I might have known it. 'Twas that 
Heirs-Cat! She took the train instead of the 
boat, right under my nose!" 

With trembling fingers. Quale, brought down 
another pile of newspapers, and hunted up that 
night in late November. With a snort of triumph 
he laid his finger on an advertisement in the 
want column. ''Housekeeper WantedV She saw 
that an' made up her mind she wanted a month's 
start r 

Quale strode about the office like one demented, 
talking to himself, half swearing, half crying. 

"Bribed all the servants." Rostan had his note- 
book in his hand. 

The air became electric with the words tumb- 
ling from Quale's throat. 

"Faked the telegram of her daughter's illness." 
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Rostan continued, whenever Quale let up a bit, 
to read out some fresh information. 

''Got the maid married and away with a cash 
bonus of five hundred dollars for a wedding pres- 
ent." 

Quale never let up, it seemed as if each piece 
of news, but whetted his vocabulary. 

Rostan produced a key and flung open a door 
to a large, unused closet. "Had this room pro- 
visioned for an indefinite stay!" 

Christine looked and saw bedding, boxes of 
supplies, a stepladder, a looking glass, and hair 
pins scattered about the floor. 

"It was in there," the detective continued, 
"that she ensconsed herself from the time she 
left the house. The telegram she sent from her- 
self to herself. She had not long to wait. See, 
the food has not been touched. Ever)rthing worked 
into her hands." 

Quale, almost exhausted physically, sank into 
a chair, still muttering softly to himself: "She 
reached that closet through that hole into the 
attic. She reached the attic at the other end of 
the building by climbing into the hay-mow above 
the stable." 

At this, the Irishman took a fresh start. "Same 
— trick she tried out there." The air grew sul- 
phurous around him. 

"She was fixed to wait. The opportune moment 
came quicker than she expected. At nine, Den- 
nison Craigie left this room. At ten, the woman 
went out at that window, taking with her Mrs. 
Craigie's jewels and Dennison Craig^e's gun. The 
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gun she threw in the hedge after it had done its 
ugly work." Rostan took a pair of pliers out of 
the raincoat pocket. "With these she cut the 
wires. Standing on a lumber pile it was easy to 
reach a sagging wire. 

Quale had now lapsed into a comatose condi- 
tion, whispering softly: "What a fool, what a 
fool, what a fool!" 

Christine Gowan, radiant with happiness, went 
over to him and shook him by the shoulder. 

"Brace up, you old dear, brace up! You have 
said everything that could be saiJ. Now da some- 
thing. Call up Patterson, or go on down to Ware 
yourself. Get a writ of — of mandamus, or habeas 
corpus, or whatever it is called!" She shook him 
vigorously. "Would you have him stay there a 
minute longer than you could help?" 

"But oi'm such an ould fool. Miss Gowan. Such 
an ould fool!" 

Yes. Yes. But everyone has their turn sooner 
or later," she laughed gayly. "First Dennison, 
then I, now you! Why should you expect to es- 
cape? Don't feel so badly about it. The woods 
are full of them.' You know the old story. Now, 
good-bye !" 

Quale laughed, and rose to his feet. "Oi feel a 
hundred pounds lighter. Oi'm thankful oi got 
all them words out av me system. And now fer i 

Ware," he exclaimed joyously, pressing a but- 
ton. 

"This Power of Attorney has about been the 
death av me. But oi'm thankful to have it fer a 
few hours yit fer the sake av bein' able to start 
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the majestic machinery av the law to turnin' out 
what it turned in I An' listen to me, ofm done 
swearin' forever! You hear me? OiVe had my 
turn all right, all right. An' may the Lord have 
mercy !" 
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CHAPTER XXL 

THE RETURN. 

Henry Gowan sat in his cluttered den poring: 
over a late chemistry, perfectly oblivious to his 
surroundings. 

Floor, tables and shelves were piled with books 
and scientific magazines, each too precious to 
be put out of sight. It looked like chaos, but 
their owner could put his hand on any book 
he wanted. On top of the books, in various and 
sundry stages of completion were huddled, little 
wooden models. 

In front of him on the crowded workbench he 
had his small laboratory. Near his elbow stood 
a little engine ! Wind and wind-mills had for the 
time lost his interest. A new idea possessed him — 
"How to conserve the heat from escaping steam?'* 
That was now the business of his life. He thought 
of it by day, and dreamed of it by night. He livedo 
he moved, he ate and drank, thinking of steam. 

When Christine had unexpectedly returned 
from Carnoustie he took time to remark with a 
kiss: "So! You're back." 

When, the next morning, she packed her trunk 
and left for an extended hunting trip with Lucy 
Rhodes of Toronto, he merely said: "So you're 
off again." 

And when along in January she returned sick 
at heart, and almost despairing, he pushed her 
away, saying in his suavest voice: "Now my 
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dear, that will do. Run and read your letters. 
We are just on the eve — just on the eve of one 
of the greatest discoveries!" 

"Just on the eve!" murmured Christine, turn- 
ing away, and thinking of Dennison, "I believe 
it! We are just on the eve!" 

"Really, my dear," remonstrated her father 
with a reproachful toss of his silvered head, "be 
kind enough to leave me now. You are very 
beautiful — but I am very busy." 

The next day he was sitting with his head on 
his breast waiting for a little pot of water to 
boil. He had sat thus but a few minutes when 
big Jane, Mrs. Kell's successor and maid of all 
work, blowsy, but good-natured, burst in with- 
out ceremony, — something that Mrs. Kell in her 
most daring moments would not have done. In 
her arms Jane held the wooden model of a ditch- 
ing machine 

"Where shall I dump the critter?" she asked 
breathlessly, looking around for a vacant spot. 
"Here?" She put it on the floor near the window. 

The master of Gowan woke from his reverie. 
"Why the devil didn't you leave it where it was?" 

"I — I don't know sir. I'll ask Christine." She 
hurried out, leaving the door into the big hall 
wide open behind her. A cool draught rushed in 
and struck the master's slippered ankles. Henry 
Gowan, with an impatient toss of his head, got 
up and shut it, with a bang that resounded 
through the house. 

He had no sooner resutped his seat, however, 
than Jane burst in again out of breath. 
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"Please, sir, Christine said to tell you that you 
left it on the top of the piano." Jane delivered 
her message in good faith. "She said to tell you 
she was afraid it might get stolen, for there's 
'millions' in it." 

Henry Gowan threw back his head and 
laughed. She turned to go. 

"Jane." 

"Yes sir." 

There seems to be something going on?" 

'Oh yes, sir ! Christine has put me at a general 
scrubbing and clearing up sir." 

'Ah-m! Somebody coming?" 

'She didn't say, sir. I'm in a hurry, sir." The 
door was about to close. 

7ane." 

Tes, sir." 

Whatday is this, Jane?" 

"Tuesday sir, just about an hour before din- 
ner, sir. And tomorrow is your birthday sir, and 
there's a heap to do sir." Jane retired on the run. 
She always ran. In a few minutes she was back. 

"Christine said to tell you that Helm, Mc- 
Farlane and Eckhart have just driven into the 
yard. They've come out, she thinks, for a game of 
checkers." 

"The devil take them !" ejaculated the inventor 
hospitably. "Tell them I'll be there in a minute." 
He capped the lamp hastily and threw a battered 
piece of oilcloth over his "idea," and hastened, 
not unwillingly, to meet his cronies. 

The greetings over, they gathered about the 
fire and talked of Sunday's storm, and the morn- 
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ing's developments in the Craigie murder case. 
Craig^e Mills was alive with the news, and the 
townspeople wild with joy. The writ of habeas 
corpus had been served, and the prison doors 
flung open. Quale had telephoned. When Chris- 
tine came in Old Helm rose to meet her. "Eh! 
But ye get bonnier, an' bonnier! I never saw ye 
lookin' better. My, but yon Craigie fellow is a 
lucky dog, barrin' the last fortnight!" 

"Ay! Is he," assented McFarlane heartily. A 
flush rose in Christine's cheek, and a misty light 
gathered in her eyes. 

"We've all been hearin' yer names coupled in 
no uncertain fashion. Dame Rumor says — " 

"Dame Rumor is a very unreliable old 
woman," said Christine, helping her father get 
out the checker boards, and drawing the little 
tables near the fire. 

"You must excuse me now," she said. "You 
have all come out to celebrate father's birthday 
tomorrow, and I want to see if I can't do as 
well as Mrs. Fairfield." 

"Mrs. Fairfield is a hard somebody to beat," 
laughed Eckhart, "but we are willin' to trust 
you. In fact," he added gallantly, "I'm ready 
to wager 'twill be the best table we've ever put 
our knees under. If only another storm would 
blow up we'd be the happiest of men." And so the 
tournament started. 

Between games Helm, who was playing Henry 
Gowan, asked quietly so that the others did not 
hear: "What think ye, Gowan, o' the new Mas- 
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ter o' Craigie Mills? Are ye wantin' him for a 
son-in-law. ?" 

Gowan glanced sharply at Helm. "Who says 
that?" he asked. 

Helm shrugged his shoulders. "Ye hear it 
here, there, an' everywhere!" Helm placed the 
men on the board with precision. The master of 
Gowan, farmer, philosopher and inventor, toyed 
with the men in his hands. 

"Money mates with money," he said at last. 
"He'll be lookin' higher now." 

"Higher!" exclaimed the little weaver in shrill 
dissent. "Wha's better, or mair beautiful and 
charming than Chrissy? Til bet ye that she'll be 
the one that does the turnin' down if there's to be 
ony turnin' done!" 

"Well ! Well !" said Henry Gowan pulling the 
excited little partisan back into his chair, "we 
needn't be so wrought up about it. Christine has 
a way of settling things to suit herself." 

"Ay! An' 'twill be the richt way too," mut- 
tered Helm, subsiding. "Blacks move first." 

"Ay! And win," prophesied Gowan with a 
laugh, shoving a black man forward. 

Later, the press of work over, Christine sat in 
her room, her hot cheek pressed against the 
frosty pane. She looked with foreboding down the 
river where the smoke of Craigie Mills daily 
blackened the horizon. Her heart was sore within 
her. "He won't be my Dennison," she thought 
bitterly, "he'll belong to everything and every- 
body." A tear rolled down her cheek and sparkled 
upon her hands, firmly clasped together. "I can't 
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marry all that money! I will droop and die in 
that big house yonder, like poor Mrs. Craigie for 
want of a holiday. Oh ! The pity of it !" 

"Dennison," she murmured, "business will 
swallow you up and I — I will be only a clothes- 
tree ! Let us run away from it !" 

A sound of sleigh bells smote upon her ears. 
Bob was returning from the town. She expected 
to hear from Ware. She hurried out to the gate. 
A telegram from Quale. 

Be home in the morning. Quale. 

Christine put the telegram in her pocket. She 
was almost crying. It was so long till morning. 

Another sleigh turned in from the road. It 
was Mr. and Mrs. Fairfield. 

"Welcome or not," shouted the old lady above 
the jingling of the bells. "Here we are! We've 
come to celebrate Henry's birthday!" She 
climbed out of the sleigh and nearly smothered 
Christine with a hug. "Here Jane, lend a hand 
here with this basket." 

"Oh, Auntie Kell!" protested Christine, "you 
should not have done that. Jane has — " 

Now Christine, do you expect Fair and me, 
our two lone selves, to sit down out there on the 
edge of the Marianna to a twenty pound turkey? 
Why, child! What is the matter?" Mrs. Fair 
dropped her end of the basket, and grasped 
Christine by the arm. 

"The edge of the Marianna T repeated Chris- 
tine blankly, sitting down on the snow bank by 
the gate. 

Mrs. Fair laughed. "Ain't you ever heard J. B. 
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Craigie's pet name for the swamp?" She stopped 
to take hold of the basket. "You did give me a 
scare. I thought you had caught me swearin', or 
bearin' false witness, or something ! Steady Jane ! 
The cranberry is at your side, and wasn't quite 
hard when I left home. But land! I guess it's 
frozen stiff by this time. I'd a' been frozen myself 
if it hadn't a' been for the bricks Fair heated and 
put at our feet." 

The two women with the basket between them 
hurried into the kitchen. 

Christine began to laugh. It was too funny. 
And she had been so jealous. **Dennison! Den- 
nison !" she said, when she could, "to think I told 
you that I was not the official fool killer !" 

Mrs. Fairfield was tying on her apron when 
Christine entered the kitchen. 

"I have cooked birthday dinners and suppers 
for Henry Gowan and his checker players in this 
kitchen off and on for twenty years." Her large, 
good-humored face was shining with pleasure 
and rosy from the long drive. "An' you can just 
take my word for it, the dinner tomorrow won't 
play second fiddle to anything I've ever done 
yet." 

" 'Tain't the dinner nor the supper I'm worryin' 
about," muttered Jane. "Bob's been in to see 
Monroe. He got all broken up in a mill, you know. 
Bob asked me to take him in something to eat. 
Kate can't cook nuthin' fitten' for a well man, 
let alone a sick one." Jane's voice was bitter. 
"Kate's one more little fool. So longfs she gets 
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her hair crimped she don't care for nuthin' 
else." 

Jane had spoken to Mrs. Fairfield, but Chris- 
tine had heard. 

"Tell Bob not to unhitch, but if he has, tell him 
to hitch up to the cutter. I'll go in after supper, 
and take Monroe something he can eat." 

"There had ought to be a law passed barrin' 
women who can't cook from marryin'," declared 
Mrs. Fair, when Jane had gone. "Half o' them 
mill-women can't cook a decent meal. No wonder 
the men drink !" 

"Well, Monroe has himself to blame," said 
Christine. "Mon was keping company with Jane 
when Kate came home for a holiday. She had 
been working in a factory and had learned how 
to wear a rat and put her clothes on neatly. Jane 
wasn't thought of any more. He knew Kate 
couldn't cook. He was rather proud of it." 

"What do you suppose it was about Kate that 
caught Mon?" asked Mrs. Fair bluntly of Jane, 
when she returned. 

"Humph!" snorted Jane, "her airish, kittenish 
ways, mostly, but ma said 'twas my hot triscuit, 
and her gravy that did it." 

Mrs. Fair laughed. 

Christine covered the basket they had been 
packing with a snowy cloth. "Here Jane, take it 
out. Has Bob eaten his supper?" 

"Yes." 

"Well, I'll be there in a minute, tell him. A cup 
of tea is all I want. Aunty Kell." 
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"Poor Jane," said Mrs. Fair, following Chris- 
tine out upon the porch. 

"And poor Mon," repeated Christine pulling on 
her gloves. 

Poor Mon, indeed! 

Christine found him lying up in bed, cheeks un- 
shaved, hair long and matted, a cigar that had 
gone out, between his teeth. 

Over his poor broken limbs the bed clothes 
were all awry. A pillow under each elbow kept 
his arms, prisoners in their plaster casts, at the 
right angle. In response to Christine's cheery- 
greeting he grunted a gruff response, but she no- 
ticed that his sullen eyes brightened when old 
Bob brought in the basket. Christine lighted a 
lamp, straightened the covers and tucked them in 
around his feet, which he told her were always 
cold. Instantly she took off her long fur coat 
and spread it over his feet and knees. "This will 
help until I can heat a couple of irons." 

The oldest boy, who had been sent for his 
mother who had "just stepped to a neighbor's" 
after putting the youngest children to bed, re- 
turned without her. "Maybe she is at the store. 
Go find her." The boy darted out and slammed 
the door behind him, but it failed to catch. The 
lock was poor. 

"Shut the door!" roared big Cameron from the 
bed. 

The boy, thus sharply arrested, turned back 
and shut it carefully. 

"Can't one of 'em shut that door behind 'em. 
An' I tell you I'm frozen to death half the time." 
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His bed was in a corner of the front room, and 
the door opened directly on the street. 

Christine built up the fire afresh, and put on the 
kettle. 

It was a tempting supper that she presently 
carried in to his bedside. With an effort she suc- 
ceeded in putting an extra pillow under his head 
and shoulders. 

"You ought to have a man taking care of you,'* 
she said. 

"I ought to be in a hospital," he said with a 
sigh. "Do you think Craigie would send me?" 

"I am sure he would." She would ask him 
herself. A thrill went through her heart. It was 
fine to be able to do things like that. Money was 
something, after all. Mouthful by mouthful she 
fed the helpless giant. 

"I never tasted anything so good," he said 
gratefully, the sullenness gone out of his face. 

"Hush! Listen! I— I thought— I heard the 
scream of a fife," said Christine. 

"There!" said the man. "There go the mill 
whistles ! Must be a fire ! See if the mills are on 
fire !" 

Before Christine was half-way across the room 
Kate burst in in wild excitement, followed by 
the boy. 

"Oh! Oh! You should see the procession just 
coming in from Ware," she cried, dropping an 
armful of packages on the table. ''Oh, Miss 
Gowan! They're bringing him home 

"An' Daddy there's a band !' 
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"And all the mill hands have gone out to meet 
them!" put in Kate. 

"With blazing torches, Daddy !" 

"And the teamsters are all on horseback. And 
they're holding their torches, so!" 

"Hear the band !" cried the boy, quivering with 
delight. "Hear it !" 

Kate jerked open the door. "Hear it, Mon? Do 
you hear it? 

"Shut the door! Fill my pipe!" growled the 
man on the bed. 

Kate closed the door. She got the pipe, but in 
her haste and excitement spilled half the tobacco 
on the floor. Her tongue never stopped. 

"They say all the big men of Ware are com- 
ing in with him yonder. Did you ever see a torch- 
light procession, Miss Gowan? The lights just 
sparkle everywhere on the shiny streets, and 
make the crowds on the sidewalk look so gay. 
Oh, it's great !" 

"Daddy can I go?" 

The father nodded assent. The boy flew. 
Through the open door the frosty air rushed in 
laden with the soul-stirring strains of Hail to the 
Chief. 

Christine hastened to close the door, a sob in 
her throat. He was coming, her lover ! She wanted 
to cry, she wanteil to laugh, to shout, to sing for 
joy ! 

"Don't miss it. Miss Gowan! Here, take my 
shawl," cried Kate generously, "and run up to 
the corner !" She flung the shawl over Christine's 
head and shoulders. 
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"Run! Run I Quick, before they pass the cor- 
ner !" 

Christine ran. 

Kate shut the door and sighed in self pity as 
she carried Mon's pipe over to him. She placed 
it on his chest between his two helpless hands. 
"Wait a minute till I get a match." 

The match safe was nailed high up on the 
window sash, high up out of the children's reach. 
Mon's big coat htmg near it The yells and cheers 
on Main Street were setting her blood ablaze. She 
took Mon's coat off the peg, and reached for the 
matches. 

The band blared. She stei^)ed to the door to 
listen for a moment. The head of the procession 
had just reached the comer. A cheer went up from 
thousands of throats. Hip! Hip ! Hurrah ! Another, 
and another, and another ! 

It was more than Kate could stand. She was 
not versed in unselfishness. She, too, ran to join 
the throng surging after the procession. 

The band-players had alighted from their 
sleigh, and were marching along, playing like 
mad, the torchlights glittering on their shining 
brass instruments and gay uniforms. The crowd 
on the sidewalks became a jam — a cheering, 
yelling, shouting, delighted mob. 

The band passed. 

In the double cutter next in line, almost 
smothered in gray-white robes, stood Dennison 
Craigie, his fur helmet outstretched in friendly 
greeting, the light from the flaming pine knots 
on either side revealing his strong, manly figure. 
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handsome, smiling face, and leonine head. Chris- 
tine Gowan's heart leaped for joy and pride un- 
derneath the folds of Kate's old faded shawl. 

Quale, his round red face beaming, was driv- 
ing. Judge Gorman and Billy Patterson occupied 
the seat behind. A long line of cutters and 
sleighs followed. 

The crowd swept after the procession into the 
yard of the Mansion House, where the horsemen's 
flaming flambeaus lighted up the white-capped 
clumps of shrubbery, and the visitors drove m 
on either side. 

Then they went at it again: "Hip! Hip! Hip! 
Hurrah!" Again, and again! Dennison Craigie 
had come home ! The new Master had received a 
royal welcome. 

"Speech!" cried Judge Gorman, and "Speech! 
Speech!" was echoed on every hand. 

Dennison stood up on the seat of the cutter, 
and held up his hand for silence: "Friends — I am 
glad to be here." His voice rang out, strong, 
hearty, clear as a bell. "You will believe me, and 
these good fellows from Ware will forgive me 
when I say that it is better here than there!" The 
crowd caught on, and cheer after cheer rent the 
frosty air. 

"I thank you for this welcome home. I'm a 
new man among you — 'The Newcomer' you have 
called me. I hope I shall be able to do the work 
laid out for me. I want you all to feel sure that 
I'm going to give every man of you a square 
deal. (Cheers.) There's enough prosperity 
around these old mills to blanket the whole town. 
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and then some. Of coufse if you let go your 
corner you are going to get frost-bitten, sure! 
(Laughter.) By all working together we can 
make this town a Garden of Eden. (Cheers.) I 
want each of you fellows to have some pet ambi- 
tion and climb to it. You'll find the mills under 
your feet every time. But you'll have to do some- 
thing besides drawing your pay. You must serve 
your town, and serve your family. To live well 
means to serve well! Save your money, quit 
drinking, stay at home. (Cheers from the 
women.) Yes, and you women make home a 
place fit for a tired man to stay in. (Cheers from 
the men.) A clean, warm house, a good meal, and 
a smiling face can beat all the taverns in creation. 
(Cheers.) And don't take to putting on airs, and 
thinking you are above cooking and dusting — 
that you are far and away of better clay and finer 
feelings than your husbands. Above all, stop rais- 
ing your daughters to the lady business. (Cheers 
and laughter.) I have had time to do some think- 
ing lately. (Laughter.) And I have made up my 
mind that the first thing, and the best thing I 
can do for you is to put Manual Training and 
Domestic Science within your reach — ^to make 
skilled workmen of your boys, and fit your girls 
for their life business — home-making, wives and 
mothers. House-keeping is a business, the best 
in the world. Some of you married women ought 
to take the course.' If you will, I promise a house 
and lot on the River Drive to the first honor 
graduate. (Cheers.) Above all I want to help 
every one of you to get ahead — to save — to be 
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thrifty. And I promise you that if you will un- 
dertake to lay by a little every week, I'll back it 
with half as much. (Wild cheering, and caps 
thrown up.) More than that, I am ready to — but 
Fm sure if I talk any longer you will be frozen 
in your tracks, and buried in the snowstorm that 
is coming on. Once again I thank you for this 
welcome home. I shall never forget it. Friends! 
Good-night !" 

It was over. To the strains of Home, Sweet 
Home from the band, the crowd slipped away to 
their homes, while Quale, acting as host, took 
the whole company from Ware over to the Alex- 
andria for a hot supper, and a rest, to fortify 
them against the return journey. 

Christine Gowan opened the door of Kate's cot- 
tage glowing with excitement and wondrously 
happy, but shrank back appalled. Curses, full- 
mouthed, deep and black were being hurled at 
the luckless Kate, who with sullen face was on 
her knees before the stove blowing frantically 
at a few live coals in the hope of igniting the 
sticks of kindling she had laid upon them. 

Christine, all Celt once more, stepped in and 
closed the door. Her eyes gleamed black be- 
tween her half-closed lids. 

"Hush !" she said bending over the man on 
the bed. "Not another word out of your head 
or ril — I'll put a pillow over your mouth. You — 
you — beast r 

"No you won't!" cried Kate, springing up and 
pushing Christine back from the helpless man, 
shielding him with her body from the lightning 
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in Christine's scornful eyes, and the threat of 
her clenched hands. 

"I went off and left the door open," Kate's 
voice was shrill and defiant, "and the fire went 
cut. I left his pipe on his breast, see! Where he 
could smell it, but couldn't reach it. I ran off 
with the matches in my hand !" She turned like a 
fury on Mon. "Swear on Mon ! Swear on ! / — I 
like Ur and ran out through the kitchen to the 
wood-shed, tears streaming down her cheeks. 
Christine looked at Mon. Mon looked at Chris- 
tine. 

Together they fell a-laughing. Peal after peal 
came from the big fellow's uninjured lungs, and 
peal after peal of delicious silvery laughter from 
Christine's lovely throat. 

Kate returned with an armful of wood, dashed 
with coal oil, and stared at them in amazement 
so unfeigned that Christine almost in hysterics 
motioned to her to go on and make up the fire. 

Kate made up the fire, and then wiped Mon's 
tears away with her apron. "Don't laugh any 
more. Mon." she begged, tears dropping from her 

Frctty. tip-tilted nose. "I'm going to do better, 
won't run off any more. I'm going to learn to 
keep house right" 

Mon stopped laughing. 

**rm going to gfraduate in cooking. I bet I 
ffct that house and lot Craigie offered tonight. 

"And Mon, you won't get Craigie to send you 
to a hospital like you swore you would? Don't 
have me! HI,'* she glanced around the untidy 
room, **ril keep the house clean and keep you 
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company all day long." Monroe Cameron looked 
at her, his breathing hard and labored. 

"Do you mean it? You have said things be- 
fore." 

"Oh, Mon! Mon!" she kissed his mouth, his 
eyes, his unshaven cheeks. "Give me another 
chance ! One more chance ! Fm going to be a neiw 
Kate !" 

"Kate, ah, my girl !" 

Christine Gowan, almost choked with emotion^ 
slipped her fur coat oS his knees, and grabbing her 
cap and gloves from the table, stole softly out 
the door. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

THE REUNION. 

Dennison Craigie went up to his old room in 
the Mansion to dress. Quale had relieved him 
of his guests. As he dressed he sang. His heart 
was full of joy. He was going out to see Chris- 
tine. He could not wait till morning. 

A clock somewhere struck ten as he descended 
the grand staircase.. At the foot he paused and 
let his eyes travel over the grand rooms, en- 
hanced by the dim light of his new home. 

His face clouded and his heart sank as for 
the first time he realized what the long vistas of 
magnificent rooms signified. It was his. He was 
rich. Rich ! 

Until that minute, in the joy of being a free 
man once more, he had forgotten the change in 
his fortunes. Free ! Here, looming large all about 
him was — the bondage of enormous wealth. 
What would Christine say? He knew she was 
not money mad like most women. Social climbing 
was not one of her ambitions. Would she be will- 
ing to share the burdens entailed by riches? 

Then from some dim corner of his memory the 
words of the marriage service stole softly to him : 
"For richer or for poorer, for better, or for 
worse." 

''For richer^" he laughed' softly. "She would 
marry me if I hadn't a cent in the world. She's 
got to marry for richer! God give us strength to 
withstand prosperity !*' 
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Lights shone from the windows of but few of 
the small cottages as he drove hurriedly towards 
Gowan. Before one where the light still shone, a 
horse and cutter waited. The driver, stamping up 
and down the snowy street to keep himself warm, 
was singing. 

Dennison had passed before he recognized the 
singer and the song. 

"Dingle-doodle-dum ! Dingle-doodle-dum !" 

"Is that you. Bob?" cried Dennison, pulling 
Don back on his haunches. 

"All that's left of me," was the cheerful 
response. 

Craigie turned back and drove up alongside, 
"What's the matter, Bob ? This is Craigie. Who— 
who are you waiting for?" Bob peered at him 
through the fluttering snowflakes. 

"I thought I knew yer voice. Tm waitin' fer 
Christine. She brought in a basket of stuff for 
Mon. YeVe heard how he got broken up, ain't 
ye?" 

Dennison nodded. Bob continued: 

"Funds is runnin' low in there, and besides, 
Kate ain't no sort of a manager. Seems ter me 
there oughtn't to be no stoppin' of the wages in 
a case like that. If I wuz — " Bob stopped and 
coughed. 

"Go on." 

"Well," said Bob recovering, "there ain't no 
use in all our family havin' something to say 
about runnin' your business. Christine has some 
radical ideas along those lines." He grinned in 
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the semi-darkness of the winter's night. "Ask 
her." 

Craigie responded instantly. 

**Well, Bob, you just drive on home. I'll wait 
for Christine — and ask her. 

"Suits me," said Bob amicably, climbing into 
the cutter and knocking the loose snow from his 
heels on the runner. "I hadn't half my chores 
done, but when Christine says, *Bob, hitch up,' I 
hitch," and humming his one tune, off he drove. 

Dennison waited, his heart in a turmoil. The 
snow, falling softly, put a crest of white on every- 
thing. 

The door of the cottage opened, and Christine 
stood for an instant framed in the lamplight. 

Dennison, his fur cap and coat thickly 
powdered with snow, stood ready to assist her. 
His heart seemed to stand still as she came to- 
wards him. He wanted to take her in his arms, 
but he restrained himself. Christine, all upset by 
the scene in the cottage, took no notice of either 
man or horse. Indeed, her eyes were so full of 
tears she could scarcely see. 

Dennison helped her in. 

"Why Bob," she said, her voice half way be- 
tween a sob and a laugh, "you must be going 
to die! It is ages since you thought I needed 
help!" She sat down and tucked the robs about 
her. 

Dennison sat down beside her, his pulses* 
throbbing. "What will she say to me? Will I 
frighten her to death?" He dared not speak. 

Don dashed away up the road. 
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The scent of a good cigar, clinging to Denni- 
son's clothes, assailed her nostrils. Bob Warren 
always smoked a strong little clay pipe. The 
robe against her knees was wondrous soft and 
velvet lined. The horse — the man! All different! 
Christine caught her breath. Was she frightened? 
She hardly knew. She felt she ought to be, but 
somehow — the cutter careening across a pitch- 
hole swayed the man's shoulder against her — 
thrilled her through. Ah! Her voice caught up 
with her senses. 

"You are — ?" She turned to look at him. But 
even as she asked she knew. 

"Dennison." 

His disengaged hand closed softly upon hers 
under the robe. "We drove out from Ware. I 
couldn't wait until morning. Forgive me, dear, 
if I have frightened you!" 

"I — I — ^was not frightened," she protested 
with a happy little laugh that was almost a sob. 
"And I have nothing to forgive." 

"What? Nothing!" His arm stole around her 
waist, and he drew her close to his side. "Have 
you forgotten *the Marianna'f" 

She laughed. "I never knew about *the Mari- 
anna' until today. Mrs. Fair told me." Then 
tears welled up in her eyes, and brimmed over. 
"I am so sorry I — was such a — " 

"So," he interrupted, as he pressed her close 
and put his face against her wet cheek, "you 
found you were in the same class as Newcomers 
and — shall I say it?" He laughed gleefully. 
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She nodded and buried her face in the collar of 
his great coat 

His head drooped down to hers. "Let us for- 
get and forgive everything, sweetheart." "Every- 
thing!" she agreed, lifting her head to look at 
his face, and smiling archly: "Everything, except 
the valet!" 

"Oh, you darling!" he cried, laughing delighted- 
ly to find her so unchanged, still her own happy, 
saucy self. "How can I ever love you enough?" 
His voice trembled and his eyes g^ew misty as 
his lips sought hers. 

When the lights of Gowan shone through the 
leafless grove, Christine suddenly sat up. 

"But Dennison! We have forgotten the main 
thing ! Do you have to accept all those millions ?" 

"Don't let us talk about it now," he pleaded. 
"Don't spoil this good hour." 

"But we must talk about it," she urged with 
a catch in her breath. "I'm afraid — ^you — I — have 
never had any money. It might spoil you, and 
make a snob of me. We can't tell! Will you be 
different from your uncle? Will I be different from 
Aunt Marion ? Won't that big house and all those 
servants get the better of me, too?" Dennison 
kissed her. 

"You forget that uncle's mania was piling up 
money. All we have to concern ourselves about 
is to scatter it wisely, if we can. The disgrace is to 
die rich, you know." 

But Christine did not laugh. 

"Listen, Christine, mother had a colored cook 
long ago. For some reason she gave her a fine 
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silk dress. She had outgrown it, I suppose, or 
it had gone out of style. First Sunday came, but 
Callie did not wear it. She said she put it on, 
but had to take it off. It was too fine for her. 
But that evening she put it on and went out to 
milk in it. Mother remonstrated. 

" 'Now Sweet,' said Callie. She always called 
mother Sweet. 'You go 'long, honey, an' don't 
pay no 'tention to me. I is jest gwine to show dis 
heah silk dress dat I is bigger'n hit is !' " 

Now Christine, when we find that our money, or 
our house, or our servants, are bigger than we are, 
we will just run away — to the Cabins, or the ranch, 
or anywhere we please. You'll do the cooking, and 
111 do the chores, and we'll fill our lungs with 
God's good sunshine until we feel strong enough 
to tackle our job again." 

Bob came out and took the horse to the barn. 

Dennison and Christine went up on to the 
porch where the light streamed from the win- 
dow. 

"A rich man's wife is such a useless life," 
reiterated Christine. "There will be nothing for 
me to do but wear— diamonds." 

Dennison laughed. "Mary Adeline attended to 
that. You may never have any unless Rostan, 
who, by the way, is on her trail, lands his quarry." 

"Oh, Dennison, please be serious." She looked 
up at him searchingly. He saw her lips trembling. 
"You know that I love you. But I want to serve 
you, to make you happy. Rich people are not 
happy. I have never seen real happy rich people 
in my life." 
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Dennison Craigie bared his head and put his 
hands on her shoulders and looked steadily into 
her upturned face. 

"Somehow Fm not afraid of the road if you'll 
go with me. Can't we be rich in a new way ? Rich 
people are not happy because they are too 
selfish, grasping, and socially ambitious. The 
man wants more money. The wife — to outshine 
her friends. Above all, they are indolent and 
lonely. Fawned on by hundreds, but no real 
friends, because they are afraid to show them- 
selves friendly. Usually they are childless — or 
what is about as bad, with only one. Don't you 
think, darling, that to make some corner of that 
big house yonder homelike for a poor rich man 
like me would be worth your while? Don't you 
think that you could inspire the mill people — like 
Kate and Monroe — ^to better things ?" 

She lowered her head to hide the tears in her 
eyes, but he put his fingers under her chin and 
forced her to look at him. His voice sank to a 
vibrant whisper: "Don't you think a rich man's 
children would need a good mother? Don't you 
think my children would need a mother like you? 
Wouldn't their kisses be just as sweet, their 
little hearts as loyal?" Tears shone like jewels 
on her long lashes as she trembled towards him. 
Dennison gathered her in his arms and sealed her 
surrender with a shower of kisses. "For richer or 
for poorer," murmured Dennison in her ear. 
"Have you forgotten that?" She raised her head 
and looked at him with a radiant smile. 

"I never thought of it that way before. For 
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poorer has always seemed more heroic to me." She 
slipped her hand into his. "I just have to, haven't 
I ? Come, let us go in." 

They found them all at supper in the big, sweet, 
wholesome kitchen. 

Mrs. Fair, her fat face wreathed in smiles, sat 
proudly in her old place beside the silver tea- 
pot, Fair at the corner, near her elbow, the hun- 
gry checker players on each side. 

Henry Gowan rose from the head of the table 
as they entered, and holding his glass high above 
his silvered head, toasted: "The Newcomer!" 

The happy light in Qiristine's eyes struck a 
responsive chord in his heart, and his eyes filled 
for an instant. 

"Come, and have a seat! Sit up a bit. Helm, 
and make room. Jane, bring another plate. Chris 
tine, your place is waiting for you." 

Dennison shook hands with the men about the 
table and took his place beside Christine. He did 
full justice to Mrs. Fair's elegant spread, the 
long drive from Ware having sharpened his ap- 
petite. But Christine was quite too happy to 
eat. As the late supper progressed the old men's 
tongues loosened, and jokes and laughter flew 
about the board. Dennison, his supper finished, 
his left arm on the corner of the table, his right 
rested a minute on his knee, and then sought and 
fcund Christine's. 

"It is all nonsense, Helm!" Henry Gowan 
maintained stoutly, referring to some dogmatic 
utterance of Helm's. "You don't know what you 
are talking about. You never gave the subject a 
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thought until you read my paper on it in The 
Globe, You are a parasite, a sponge soaked full 
of other men's opinions. A little knowledge and 
you rush at conclusions. You wait for no proofs, 
no arguments. You are too abominably Scotch!" 

"We are too Scotch," whispered Dennison to 
his neighbor, squeezing her slim fingers under 
the edge of the snowy cloth. 

"Maybe," said Helm, nodding, "maybe. But 
then Gowan, did ye never notice man, that my 
conclusions are invariably richt?" "Bless my 
heart!" cried Gowan, above the laughter that this 
sally provoked, "you are a precious opinionated 
old scoundrel ! If. the Angel Gabriel," continued 
Gowan, turning to the others, "was to come down 
out of Heaven with a new dispensation. Helm 
would tell him that he had just been thinking 
along those very lines." 

"Yes," said Helm quickly, "an' — an' I bet ye he 
would thank me for a few suggestions I could 
make !" 

The men roared. Helm as loud as any of them. 

"We didna ken. Helm," continued Eckhart, 
an elder in the Presbyterian church at Craigie, 
"that religion too was one of your strong points. 
I don't believe ye know the first question in the 
shorter catechism!" 

Before Helm could reply, Henry Gowan raised 
his hand. 

"That reminds me of an old story that is quite 
too good to be lost. 'Say, Smith, why on earth 
did you give five thousand to the Bible Institute? 
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Was it because you know so little about the Bible 
yourself?' 

"Smith bridled. *Oh, come now/ said Brown, 
*ril bet you five dollars you don't know the 
Lord's Prayer!' 

" I'll go you,' says Smith, and put up the 
money. Without a moment's hesitation Smith 
began: *The Lord is my Shepherd, I shall not 
want' 'Oh, here !" cried Brown, handing over the 
money, *I didn't think you knew it !' " 

In the lull that succeeded the laughter at the 
old joke, Mr. Fair, his knife and fork suspended 
above his plate, broke in politely: **But Henry, 
that isn't quite the Lord's Prayer." 

The whole table roared again. 

Mrs. Fair, whom Gowan had always classed 
as the stupidest woman in the world, owing to 
her lack of a sense of humor, rushed to the aid 
of her bewildered spouse: "Why Fair, don't you 
see!" vexed at his obtuseness before the com- 
pany, "the man got his five dollars !" 

It proved the last straw. The men, already 
laughter filled, collapsed in utter helplessness. 
Mrs. Fair, however, unwittingly, had applied the 
finishing touch. 

When the guests were all gone away to bed. 
Henry Gowan retreated to his den and Dennison 
and Christine were left alone. They stood in 
front of the dying fire, Dennison's arm around 
the girl's waist. 

"Tomorrow," she said, "we celebrate father's 
birthday." 
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He looked at her with adoration in his eyes. 
"I wish it were — Thanksgiving Day." 

"Why, what are you so thankful for?" His head 
was bent till it touched her soft curls. 

"I am thankful for freedom, and," he laughed 
teasingly, "the hope of — turkey!" 

"How dare you disappoint me so!" she 
laughed gayly. "Now do you know for what I 
am most thankful?" 

He shook his head. 

" Quale r 

Dennison felt in his pocket. "Quale is i 
trump!" he said, producing a little necklace of 
glistening jade. 

"He gave me this for you, and a little piece of 
advice. Would you care to hear it?" 

"It will be unique at any rate," said Christine 
smiling up at him. "Tell me." 

"He said to set the day myself — " began Den- 
nison. 

"Oh, no!" said Christine, drawing back, but 
her lover held her fast, "and if you said no, not 
to hear it, and if you repeated it, to take it for 
yes. Now I think," said Dennison, that about 
£aster would be ** 

"Oh, no!" said Christine, hastily. "Not so 
soon !" 

"Or a week earlier?" 

"Oh, no!" 

Craigie laughed, and drew her to him raptur- 
ously. "A week before Easter it is. Sweetheart!" 

Gently he tilted her face upward, and kissed 
her full upon the lips. 
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"Now/* he said, releasing her, "let us go in 
and face Father Gowan." 

**WlMitever will he say? He doesn't even sus- 
pect that we are— are*— " 

''Well, we are all right/' said Dennison, taking 
her fingers and hurrying her across the hall. 

Henry Gowan, late though it was, was lean- 
ing over his "idea," but not so absorbed in it 
th^ he could not grasp the situation. 

"So," he said, "you have made up your minds 
at lastl" 

Surprised, the lovers looked at one another. 

"You seem to me to be peculiarly fitted for one 
another. But at the same time, let me g^ve you 
a bit of advice, Christine, my dear. You are go- 
ing to live in a palace — I am sorry, but it cannot 
be helped, I suppose. Make it home. Let noth- 
ing — servants, friends, or society intervene." He 
looked at them kindly out of his clear gjay 
eyes. "Then Christine, beautiful as you are, and 
as clever, my dear, as you are beautiful, help 
your husband to serve the best interests of his 
workmen and his tenants. Your money then, 
instead of being a curse will prove a blessing. To- 
gether you can make the desert places blossom 
as the rose. Together you may rise above your 
money, and not be conquered by it." 

Christine flung her arms about his neck and 
kissed him. Dennison thanked him with a silent 
clasp of the hand. 

"God bless you, Christine," murmured Henry 
Gowan, taking her arms from around his neck, 
and hastily getting out his handkerchief. "There! 
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There now! Clear out, both of you." He waved 
them towards the door. ''I am just on the eve 
of the best thing I've ever done yet All die 
world will benefit by it! Leave me now. There's 
millions in it !" At the door Dennison and Chris- 
tine paused, and looked back. 

"We must fix him up a real laboratofy," whis- 
pered Dennison. 

''Dear old man!" whispered Christine, her eyes 
misty. 

Softly and reverently Craig^e closed the door 
behind them. 

Little Rock, April 26th, 1914. 



THE END. 



